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PREFACE 

Mr. John Fitchett Marsh, the author of this volume, was 
born at Wigan, in Lancafliire, in 1818, and was educated at the 
Grammar School at Warrington, of which town he afterwards became 
a diftinguiflied folicitor, and, eventually, Town-clerk. Untiring in the 
difcharge of his profeffional and official duties, his mental energy and 
activity of character enabled him to find time, from an early age, for 
literary and fcientific purfuits, in which he was aided by the poffeffion 
of a large and choice library, partly inherited from his uncle, Mr. John 
Fitchett. He was a ftudent of great induftry, refearch and accuracy ; 
an adlive and generous fupporter of the local educational inftitutions 
at which he frequently ledlured on literary and antiquarian fubjedls. 
He was alfo an occafional contributor of papers to the Hiftoric Society 
of Lancafliire and Chefliire, among which may be mentioned an intereft- 
ing monograph on the Engraved Portraits and Pretended Portraits of 
Milton, and to other kindred focieties and publications. On his retire- 
ment from his profeffion at Warrington, in 1873, he fettled at Hardwick, 
a fmall eftate which he purchafed near Chepftow. There he employed 
a portion of his leifure in colledling materials for a Hiflory of the 
Caftles of Monmouthfliire. He had fcarcely, however, completed that 
of the firft, the Annals of Chepftow Caftle, when his ftudies were 
prematurely brought to a clofe by a fatal illnefs in the fummer of 1880. 

The Annals of Chepftow is not a mere local hiftory. The whole 
feries of the Lords of Striguil were among the foremoft men of the 
ages in which they refpedlively lived, and took their parts in the moft 
ftirring and important events of their times. The author has very 
carefully ftudied the old chronicles and all the other valuable hiftorical 
works relating to his fubjedl, and has brought to bear upon them a 
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great amount of legal acumen in the examination of evidence, and 
critical fkill. By thefe means, he has cleared up many controverted 
queftions and corredled many errors and fallacies found in the works 
of the moft accredited authors. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Marfli's life was not fpared 
to carry out his full defign ; and his executors have done well in 
giving to the public this record of fix centuries of the Lords of Striguil, 
it being a work of great intereft, as well as a lafting memorial of the 
fcholarly tafte and ability of the Author. 

J. M. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Whatever doubt was at one time thrown on the identity of Chepftow 
Caftle with that mentioned in Domefday as Eftrighoiel, and in later documents 
as Strigul, Striguil, &c., has been finally fet at reft by the refearches of Mr. 
Ormerody who, in various interefting memoirs, principally comniunicated in 
the firft inftance to the Society of Antiquaries and the Archaeologioal Inftitute, 
but coUedted in a privately printed volume entitled " Strigulenfia," has brought 
to bear on the point an irrefiftible array of evidence, relating as well to the 
caftle itfelf as to the " river, port, vill, priory, bridge, and boundary of known 
extenfive manors," Ihewing that the original miftake — the afcription of the 
name of Strigul by Camden and writers who have followed him to a petty 
caftellet or fortified houfe on the northern border of Wentwood, eredted 
about the commencement of the fourteenth century — has arifen from a cor- 
ruption of the name of Cas Troggy or Stroggy, which the latter probably 
derived from the brook Troggy there taking its rife. It is to be obferved 
that this often reiterated miftake has been confined to the topographers, the 
petty caftellet referred to having always been fpoken of by the inhabitants 
of its immediate neighbourhood by the name of Cas Troggy ; and it is much 
to be regretted that the alternative name of Striguil Caftle, given on the 
Ordnance map, will perpetuate the error, though the theory which has been 
bafed upon it can never again be maintained. 

For the name of Eftrighoiel various derivations have been propofed. To 
fay nothing of the fuggeftion of Sir Robert Atkyns, who places it in the city 
of Gloucefter ; and after mifreading the name as " Eftdrighoiel," converts it 
into "Eaft Bridge Hoiel" (whatever that may mean), which his copyifts, 
perhaps in correction of a mifprint, have further altered to "Eaft Bridge 
Hotel," there have been numerous conjectures bafed on fimilarity of found, 
the rock on which fo many etjrmologifts have made (hipwreck. One corre- 
fpondent of Notes and Queries (4th series, vii., 377) propofes " Eftrig-hoewal " 
— the rapid eddy or whirling tide ; and another, " Ys-dwr-gowel " — ^the tranf- 
^ parent 
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parent or clear ftream ; the appropriatenefs of which, and its illullration of the 
fignificance of Welfli names can fcarcely be appreciated without a vifit to the 
banks of the Wye. Mr. Planch^ (Brit. Arch. Affo. Jour., £, 249, 267) went 
to the Saxon, of all languages, for a derivation, and propofed " Eft-rik-howel " 
— the Eaft kingdom of Howel ; but withdrew his fuggeftion in favour of the 
view advanced by Mr. Wakeman, but long previoufly broached by Roger 
Gale, as pointed out by Mr. Ormerod, that it was derived from " Strata Julia," 
or its Welfli equivalent, "Yftrad-Iwl." Mr. Ormerod, however, has fliewn 
the fallacy of this, and fuggefts that the name of Eftrighoiel, ^righil, or Strigul, 
given to the Norman fortrefs on the bank of the Wye was an adoption of the 
name of '* Ys-traigyl," belonging to the neighbouring earthwork whioh it fuper- 
feded for purpofes of defence, a Romano-Britifli encampment on Hardwick 
Cliffs, figured in Coxe's Monmouthfliire, p. 376, and ftill known and defcribed 
in modem title deeds (penes meipfum) by the name of '^The Bulwark," and 
where, if at all in this neighbourhood, Mr. Wakeman in his paper above 
alluded to confiders a Britifli town to have exifted. A more whimfical cor- 
ruption of the name Ys-traigyl has arifen in its application to the little ifland 
with its lonely oratory at the mouth of the Wye, popularly known as "Saint 
Treacle Chapel," and fo named in Saxton's map publiflied in the early editions 
of Camden's Britannia — called by William of Worcefter, " Rok Se3mt Tryacle ' 
and " Capella fandli Teriaci Anachoritae " — and in Valor Ecclefiafticus of Henry 
VIIL, " Capella fauiJli Triaci " — and in modern maps and guide books placed 
under the patronage of Saint Tecla or Thecla, a virgin martyr of Iconium of 
the firft century, better known to the Greek than to the Latin church. For 
the origin and import of the name " Ys-traigyl " we muft refer to Mr. Ormerod's 
papers (Strig., pp. 65, 74)) not venturing, in the abfence of all knowledge of 
the Welfli language, to meddle with the difcuflion. The correcStnefs, or other- 
wife, of his etymology does not affedi the application of the name to the 
Hardwick encampment, or the fa6l which he adduces that Yftreigyl is referred 
to by Cynzelw, a bard of the twelfth century, as one of the extreme limits to 
which his hero Owain Gwynedd had extended his fovereignty. 

The faiJl that in early ages the cattle bore the name of Strigul in one or 
other of its endlefs varieties of forms, while the town acquired the name of 
Chepftow, need create no difficulty. On the principle enunciated by Wamba, 
the fon of Witlefs, that ox and calf, flieep and fwine were Saxon while under 
the charge of the ferfs whofe bufinefs it was to tend them, but took the Norman 

names 
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111. 



names of beef and veal, mutton and pork in the worfhipful mouths which 
exifted only to confume them, it is not furprizing that while the Norman nobles, 
^6 regarded Gelt and Saxon with fupreme indiflFerence, fpoke of their feudal 
caftle by a modification of the name which they had adopted but never learned 
to fpell, tfieir Saxon dejpendents gave the name of "Chepe-ftowe" to the 
trading ftation, which the name implies, carried on under the proteiSlion of 
its walls. If fiiiiflar difficulty has been encountered in determining the ortho- 
graphy to be adopted in this memoir for the name which, except in quotations, 
I propofe, for r^afons to be prefently fliewn, to fpell uniformly " Striguil," it 
has not been for want of choice ; for the following variations are aiJlually 
found in ancient records and chronicles, and in modem works of more or lefs 
importance, from which, for the fake of brevity, a fingle authority is here 
feledted for each mode of fpellirig : — 



I. EftrighiU. 

if. Effif^&oieT. 

f. EflM^l: 

4. Eftrigoi. 

5. Eftrogoil." 

ft §«6lfe6if. 

7. Storguyl. 

y. Strai^l. 

^: S^eif. 

10. Strigeyll. 

11. Stri^ar. 

12. Strighil. 

13. StrighoeL 

14. Sb^^ul. 

15. StrighulL 
.16. Strigiell. 

17. Strigil. 

18. Strigill. 

19. Strigoielg. 

20. Strigoil. 



Camden, p. 633, ed. 16 10. 

Doihefday Book. 

Camdfen, p. 488, ed. 1607; quoted in Orm. Strig., 66. 

Maddox's Exchequer, 20 ; quoted by Coxe. 

D6cumeiits referred to in Morgan and Wakeman on Went- 

wood, p. 39. 
Rbbert of Gloucefter, 524. 

Taxatio Ecclefiaftica, 1291 ; quoted in Orm. Strig., 69. 
ScobcfH'^ A<fts and Ordinances, i6th July, 1651. 
Rot. 9 Sufi. Mich., 6 Ric. I. ; quoted in Edmondfon's 

Heraldry, i., 37. 
flar(dy*g's Chronicle, p. 261, ed. 181 2. 
Tatahler's Notitia Monaftica, p. 330. 
Ralph de Diceto, Twyfden's Scrip., 590 ; Coxe's Monmouth- 

fhire, p. 366. 
Record referred to by Mr. Wakeman, Brit. Arch. Afs. Jour., 

X., 249. 
Camden, p. 633, ed. 16 10. 
Weever's Funeral Monuments, 442, 443. 
Orm. Strig., 71, quoting Chron. Joh. Brompton. 
Daniel and Truffel's Hiftory of England, p. 96, ed. 1685. 
Caradoc of Llancarvan, p. 151, ed. 1774. 
Domefday Book, feveral places. 
Roger de Hoveden, Savile's Scrip., 450 v. 
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21. Strigoill. 

22. StrigoU. 

23. Strigoul. 

24. Strigoyll. 

25. Striguile. 

26. Striguill. 

27. Striguille. 

28. Strigul. 

29. Strigule. 

30. StriguU. 
^31. Strigvill. 

32. Striogul. 

33. StrioguU. 

34. Stroghil. 

35. Stroghoel. 

36. Stroghul. 

37. Strogil. 

38. StrogiU. 

39. Strogle. 
40^ Strogoel. 

41. Strogoil. 

42. Strogoile. 

43. Strogoill. 

44. Strogoule. 

45. Strogoyl. 

46. Stroguil. 

47. Strogul. 

48. Stroguil. 

49. Strogvell. 

50. Strugeill. 

51. StrughuUe. 

52. Struggle. 

53. Strugle. 



Dug. Bar., ii., 63, 64, 150. 

Rot. Lit. Claus., 11 Henry III. 

Writ II Edward I., quoted in Clive's Ludlow Documents, 

P- 139- 
Writ 25 Henry HL, quoted in Orm. Strig., 71 n, 

Holinflied's Chronicle, ii., 190, ed. 1807. 

Holinflied's Chronicle, ii., 204, 273, ed, 1807. 

Id., ii., 276. 

Annales Waverleienfes, 2 Gale's Scrip., i6o. 

Tanner's Notitia Monaftica, p. 330. 

Rot. Lit. Claus., 4 Henry III. 

Calendar of Lanfdowne MSS., p. 195. 

Coxe's Monmouthfliire, 366. 

Survey of Wentworth (St. Pierre copy), printed in Williams' 

Mon., 187. 
Tanner, quoting Leland's Itin., as to founder of Tintem Abbey. 
Records referred to by Mr. Wakeman, Brit. Arch. Afs. 

Jour., X., 249. 
Camden, Annales of Ireland, p. 155, ed. 16 10. 
Leland, quoted in Orm. Strig., 66. 
Statute de prerogativa regis, 17 Edward II., c. 13 ; RuflThead's 

Statutes. 
Saxton's Map, erroneoufly affigning the name to Cas Troggy. 
Documents quoted by Mr. Wakeman, Brit. Arch. Afs. Jour., 

X., 249. 
Trivet's Annals, Eng. Hift. Soc. ed., p. 66. 
Coronation claim of Margaret de Brotherton, i Ric. II. 
Cal. Pat, 12 Edward III. 

The above writ 11 Edward I., as quoted in Orm. Strig., 68. 
Trivet's Annals, ed. Eng. Hift. Soc, 66 n. 
Tanner's Notitia Monaftica, p. 330. 

Survey of Wentwood, as printed in Mr. Morgan's paper, p. 40. 
Id., from Lord Tredegar's copy. 
Inquis. 10 Ric. II. 

Record i Edward II., Orm. Strig., 67. 
Tintem Chronicle, Dug. Mon., v., 270. 
Scobell's A6ls and Ordinances, 16 July, 1651. 
Camden, p. 633, ed. 16 10. 
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54. Strugoil. Chron. Joh. Brompton, Twyfden's Scrip., 1158. 

55. Strugoill. Id., p. 1 155. 

56. Strugoyl. Chron. of Thomas Wikes, Gale's Scrip., ii., 42. 

57. Struguill. Chron. Joh. Brompton, Twys. Scrip., 1194. 

58. Struguille. Holinlhed's Chron., ii., 138, ed. 1807. 

59. Strugul. Records referred to by Mr. Wakeman, Brit. Arch. Afs. Jour., 

X., 249. 

60. StniguU. Richard Strongbow's charter to Ufk Priory, Id., p. 261. 

61. StruguUe. Court roll of Manor of Waldings, 16 14, Orm. Strig., 68. 

62. Strugvil. Annales de Margan, Gale's Scrip., ii., 8. 

63. Strugwle. Ancient MS. printed in Arch. Cam., 1862, quoted in Morgan 

on Wentwood, p. 24. 

64. Stryghall. Camden's Tra<5l, 2 Heame's Difcourfes, 328. 

65. Strygil. Caradoc of Llancarvan, p. 157, ed. 1774. 

66. Strygill. Id., p. 135. 

67. Strygule. Id., p. 199. ' 

68. Sturggyl. Taxatio Ecclefiaftica, 1291, as quoted in Dug. Mon., v., 265. 

69. Sturgoil. Id., as quoted in Orm. Strig., 69. 

70. Sturgoyl. Hen. Salgrave, quoted in note to Tanner's Not. Mon., p. 330. 

71. Sturguil. Cal. Inq. p.m., John Haftings, 49 Edward III., No. 70. 

Among all thefe varieties, Striguil has been feledled for normal ufe. 
Strigule would, perhaps, reprefent in modem Englifh the neareft equivalent for 
the Latin Strigulia ; and Strigul is recommended by the example of Mr. Ormerod, 
Mr. Wakeman and Mr. Planch^ ; but Striguil, befide having at leaft its full 
(hare of ancient authorities, is the form which has come down to modem times 
in connection with the court-baron, and is that in which the title of the 
ancient earls is difcuffed in the Report of the Lords' Committee on the 
Dignity of a Peer. 

Its altemative Welfli name of Cas Gwent (=the Fortrefs of Gwent), which 
it acquired in fucceflion to its neighbour Caerwent, Venta Silumm of Roman 
Britain, need not detain us, except to explain, for the benefit of readers, if any, 
who are quite unacquainted with the diftridt, that Gwent, which in the ages 
fucceeding the Roman occupation fometimes formed a feparate principality and 
fometimes part of the kingdom of Morganoc or Glamorgan, was nearly, but not 
quite, conterminous with the modern county of Monmouth. That portion 

which 
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which lies weft of the Ufk formed a cantred, called Wentloog (the g being 
dropped in compofition), ftill retained as the name of one of the hundreds of 
Monmouthfliire ; while that between Uft and Wye was divided by the wooded 
range of Wentwood into two cantreds, of which the northern one was called 
Gwent Uchgoed (Gwent above the Wood) or Upperwent ; and the fouthem 
one, with which we are more immediately concerned, Gwent Ifcoed (Gwent 
under the Wood) or Netherwent. 
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Negociations with Henry, ib. — Cedes fovereignty and part of his pofleffions, 
holding the remainder of Henry, ib. — Appointed Lieutenant of Ireland, ib. — 
Affairs in Gwent in his abfence, 60 — Death and family (an only daughter), ib. — 
Fable of his having flain his fon examined, 61 — Fa6l of his having had a fon, 
Walter, fupported by documentary evidence, ib. — His burial-place and alleged 
monument in Chriftchurch, Dublin, 62-^Arms of Clare, ib. — Mr. Planch6's 
miftake as to an alleged feal of Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke, 63 — Tiles at Tintem 
Abtey and Ivory (hield in Caerleon Mufeum, ib. 

Ifabella, daugitfer of Richard Strongbow in ward to Henry II., 64 — ^Alleged 
guardianfliip of Patrick de Cadurcis, ib. — Given in marriage to William Marflial 
immediately on Richard's acceffion, 65. 

Chapter IV. Family of Marshal. 

William Marihal's family Marfhals of the King's houfe, 66 — In houfehold of 
Prince Henry, and entrufted with his crofs, 67 — His pofition in fervice of Henry 
IL and Richard L, ib. — His marriage with the heirefs of Strongbow, 68 — His 
place at Coronation of Richard I., /d.— Pledges his oath for Richard to the King 
of France, ib. — Queftion whether he fet out with the King for the Holy Land, 
69 — Did not go beyond Meffina, ib. — Entrufted with powers to fuperfede the 
Bifliop of Ely, ib. — Antagonifm of the Bifliop and Prince John, 69 — The Bifliop 
deplaced, ib. — ^William Marfhal excommunicated, ib. — Probably loft the confi- 
dence of Richard, 70 — On his death, fent by John to England, ib. — Prefent at 

Coronation 
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Coronation of John, 71 — Girt with the fword of the Earldom of Striguil, ih. — 
The efFedl of this difcufled, ih. — Converted his Earldom jure uxoris into one in 
his own right, ih. — Shakefpeare's reprefentation of him as Earl of Pembroke, ih. 
— His real hiftory in the ftruggle between John and his barons, 72 — Surety for 
the King in treaty with the King of France, ih. — Commands an army fent to 
Normandy, 73 — Failure in attack on Chateau Gaillard, ih. — Diffuades the King 
from expedition to France, ih. — Struggles of John with the French, the Pope, 
and his own barons, ih. — Takes hoftages from his barons, 74 — The Marfhal's 
fecond fon Richard given as a hoftage, ih. — His eldeft fon, William, takes part 
with the barons, ih. — The Marflial furety for the King to the papal legate, ih. — 
Tranfadtions between the King and the barons, 75 — The Marflial faithful through- 
out, ih. — Recovers Worcefler for the King, ih. — Pofition of parties at King 
John's death, ih. — ^The Marfhal conveys the corpfe to Worcefler, 76 — ^Aflembles 
barons, &c., at Gloucefter and procures Coronation of Henry HI, ih. — Chofen 
Protestor, 77 — ^Confirms Magna Charta, ih. — Attacks the Dauphin, and compels 
truce, ih. — Defeats him at Lincoln, and expels him under treaty, tb. — ^The Great 
Charter renewed, ih. — The Prote6lor*s feal attached to it, ih. — ^Arms of his family, 
ih. — His pofleflSons, 78 — His death and monument and number of his family, tb. 
— His excommunication by the Bifliop of Ferns, 79— His works of piety, ih. 

William Marfhal the younger ^cceeds him, 79 — His marriage with the 
daughter of Baldwin de Bethune, 80— The marriage fettlement, 16. — Doubts as 
to whether the marriage took eflFedl, ih. — ^Evidence in fupport of it, tb. — Mr. 
Planch^'s account of the fettlement corredted, 81 — Subfequent charter fhewing 
that he held his firfl wife's lands in fee, 82 — Deferts the caufe of the Dauphin, 
and joins the Protedlor's forces, 83 — Obtains grants of forfeited eftates, 84 — His 
great polTeffions, ih. — In favour with the Government after his father's death, ^"5. 
— Notices of royal meflTengers to Striguil, 16. — The Marfhal in arms againft De 
Lacy in Ireland, tb. — His caftles attacked, in his abfence, by Llewelljm, Prince of 
Wales, ib. — Recovers them, and reduces Llewellyn to fubjeftion, ih. — Confirma- 
tion charter to the Abbey of Tintern, 85 — Second marriage to Eleanor, the 
King's fifler, ib. — Takes part with his brother-in-law, the Earl of Cornwall, againfl 
the King, 87 — Magna Charta again in queflion, ib. — Political events in relation to 
it, ib. — The Marfhal takes arms with the Earl of Cornwall, 88 — Accommodation 
with the King at Northampton, 16. — Prohibition of tournament at Striguil, ih. — 
Obfervations on tournaments, ib. — Accompanies the King into Brittany, 89 — 
Marriage of his fifler, the widow of Gilbert, Earl of Gloucefter, to the Earl of 
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Cornwall, tb. — Death of William Marfhal, the younger, ib. — His burial and 
monument, 90. 

Richard Marflial succeeds, 90 — Angry reception by the King, who refufes 
his homage, 91 — He obtains poffeffion of his Irifli eftates and Pembroke Caftle, 
tb. — Prepares to affert his rights, tb. — Is admitted to homage, ib. — Peter des 
Roches supplants Hubert de Burgh in power, tb. — Richard Marflial and others in 
alliance with Hubert de Burgh, 82 —Become sureties for his cuftody in Devizes 
Caftle, lb. — Robert of Gloucefter's metrical account of Hubert's tranffer to 
Striguil, tb. — Narrative of events leading to the above pofition of affairs, ib. — 
Oppofition of Richard Marflial and the nobles to the Poictevin favourites, 93 — 
The Marflial deserted by his allies, ib. — On non-appearance to the King's 
fummons his eftates forfeited, ib. — One of his caftles (poflibly Striguil) befieged, 
ib. — Surrendered to fave the King's honour on terms of reftoration and redrefs, 
94 — The King violates engagements and the Marflial retakes his caftle, ib. — 
Affairs of Hubert de Burgh, ib. — Escapes to fandluary from Devizes Caftle, 
ib. — Taken thence by a force fent by Richard Marflial and brought to Striguil, 
ib. — Defcription of its fituation a further argument identifying it with Chep- 
ftow, 95 — Progrefs of the war between the King and the Marflial, ib. — Extenfive 
tra6t of country laid wafte, ib. — His encounter with Baldwin de Gysnes, 96 — 
The King retires from Gloucefter, ib. — Treacherous scheme of Peter des Roches, 
ib. — Richard Marflial enticed to Ireland, 97 — Treachery of Geoffrey de Marisco, 
ib. — Defperate fight and death of the Marflial, and his burial, 98 — Marriage, but 
no iffue, 99 — His charaiJler, ib. 

Gilbert Marflial, third fon of the Protestor, 99 — His early hiftory and 
marriages, ib. — Political events at the period of his acceflion to the Earldom, ib. 
— The King's grief at the death of Richard Marflial, 100 — Difgrace of Peter des 
Roches, ib. — Gilbert Marflial admitted to homage and knighted and Marflial's 
rod delivered to him, ib. — Obfervation on the Rod and the nature of the 
Marflial's office at this period, loi — The various offices included in that paffed by 
inveftiture with the rod, ih. — Delivery and reftoration of Striguil Caftle, 102 — 
Further grants of lands, ib. — Accufed of murder of one of his brother's affaffins 
but clears himfelf, ib. — His league with William St. Maur againft Morgan ap 
Howell, 103 — ^At coronation of Queen Eleanor, ib. — His marriage with the King 
of Scotland's fifter, 16. — Quarrel with Henry HI, 104 — Joins in a league with the 
Earl of Cornwall and the Barons, ib. — Reconciliation of the Earl of Cornwall 

with 
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with Simon de Montfort, ib. — The Marlhal refufed admittance to the Kingfs 
Chriftmas feaft, tb. — Demands explanation, zb. — The Kangfs violent anfwer, 
ib. — The Marfhal retires to the North, zb. — His wife prefent at chriftening of 
Edward I, 105 — The King brings accufations againft the Marfhal^ f6. — Pardon on 
interceflfion of Earl of Cornwall, tb. — Tournament at Northampton, tT>. — Broken 
oflF and another tournament arranged to be held at Ware, th. — ^Death of the 
Marihal from an accident there, 106 — His burial in Temple Church, tb. — His 
crufader's vow, ib. 

Walter Marflial, fourth fon of the Protedlor, 106— The King refufes livery 
of his lands, 107 — His temperate reply, ib. — Admitted to homage on interceffion 
of Bifliop of Durham, ib. — Accompanies the King to Gafcony as Marfhal, ib.-r- 
Difpute with the Conftable as to perquifites, ib. — leaves the King at Bordeau^, 
108 — One of the reprefentatives of the laity in difcuffion with the King as to 
fupplies, ib. — His death, probably at Goderich, and burial at Tintem, tl). — His 
marriage, but no iffue, ib. — His fuppofed feal, tl). 

Anfelm Marihal, only furviving brother, 109 — Had been Dean of Salilbuiy, 
ib. — Marriage, ib. — Death at Striguil, and burial at Tintem, 1*6. — Left no iffup, 
and male line of the Protestor became extindl, zT). — Monumental effigy in Tintem 
Abbey, ib. 



Chapter V. Family of Bigod. 

The five daughters of the Protestor, 1 10 — ^aud, the eldeft, and her two 
marriages, ib. — Mother by the fecond of John de Warren, famous for his 
refiftance to the Quo warranto proceedings of Edward I, ib. — The other 
daughters and their marriages, ib. — ^Divifion of the eftates, 1 1 1 — Their amount 
and the details of the partition difcuffed, id. — Explanation of the fifters being 
treated as coheirefles of Walter and not of Anfelm Marfhal, 112 — Statute de 
prerogative regis, I'i.— Striguil, &c., allotted to Maud, dowager countefs of 
Norfolk and Surrey, ib. — Miftake of Matthew Paris as to grant of the Marfhal- 
(hip, ib. — Further miftakes of other writers, ib. — Invefted with the MarlhaFs rod 
and her fon Roger Bigod accepted as her deputy, 113 — Connexion of the 
Marfhallhip with the tenure of Striguil, ib. — Death of Maud at Striguil and burial 
at Tintem, 1 14. 

Roger 
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Roger Bigod, fourth Earl of Norfolk, succeeds in his own right, 114 — HiQpry 
of his family, ib. — On his father's death in ward to Alexander King of Scotland, 
tb. — Married to that King's lifter, *. — Repudiates his marriage, ib. — Diftin- 
guiflied at the tournament at Blith, 115 — Again acquires diftincStion at the battle 
of Saintonge, ib. — Ambaffador to the Council of Lyons, ib. — His adventure with 
the Count de Guifne and subfequent retaliation, ib. — Conveys the King's meffage 
to parliament, 116 — Quarrel with the King, ?d.— Beards him in parliament, ib. — 
Allies himfelf with Simon de Montfort and the difcontented nobles, ib. — 
Spokefman for the nobles on the King meeting his parliament, ib. — Provifions 
of Oxford, 117: — One of the council elected thereunder, ib. — Joined Prince 
Edward in the royal cause, ib. — Political verfes on the occafion, ib. — His brother 
Hugh Bigod alfo deferted De Montfort and fought at Lewes, ib. — Political fong 
referring to him, 118 — The Earl takes part in parliament in favour of leniency to 
De Montfort's adherents, ib. — Obtains acceptance of his nephew as Deputy 
Marihal, ib. — Death by an accident in tilting, ib. — His will and burial at 
Thetford, ib. — Left no iffue, ib. — Family of his brother Hugh, Roger the eldpft 
and John an ecclefiaftic, 1 19 — Pluralifts in the reign of Henry III, ib. 

Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of Norfolk^ 119 — Information as to his age from 
Inquis. p. m., ib. — Survey of Wentwood, ib. — Builder of Cas Troggy, ib. — 
Enlarger of Striguil Caftle, ib. — ^Difference between Norman and Edwardian type 
of caftle, ib. — Builder of Tintem Abbey Church, 120 — Its date accurately fixed, 
ib. — No mention of his public a6ls in early years of Edward I, ib. — In Welfli 
expedition, ib. — Alliance with Humphrey Bohun in oppofition to the King, ib. — 
Their refufal to lead an army into Gafcony, 121 — Review of the King's condudt 
to this date, ib. — Armed refiftance to the Maletoult, ib. — The King's writs 
requiring military fervice in Flanders, 122 — The Conftable and Marihal refufe, ib. 
— They are fuperfeded in their offices, 123 — Prefent a memorial fetting forth 
grievances, ib. — The King fets out, leaving his kingdom in charge of his fon as 
regent, 124 — ^War with Scotland and defeat of the Englilh at Stirling, ib. — The 
regency make overtures to the Conftable and Marihal, th. — They ftipulate for 
confirmation of Magna Charta, with additional articles, and pardon, ib. — Statute 
of Confirmatio Chartarum, 125 — King's confirmation and pardon fealed at Ghent, 
ib. — Proceedings in parliament as to further confirmation, 126 — Statute called 
ArticuU fuper Chartas, 127 — Statute de tallagio non concedendo, ih. — Difcuffion 
on the hiftory of thefe .flatutes and the pardon of the earls, ih. — The Marihal's 
furrender to the King of eftates and honours, 129 — ^Various motives affigned for 
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it, ib. — His quarrel with his brother, 130 — Regrant ^\'ith frefh limitations, th. — 
His marriages, th. — Sent Sir John Segrave in his place to Scottifli campaign of 
1300, lb. — Peter Langtoft's account of the affair, zb. — Military arrangements with 
Sir John Segrave, tb. — Confinnation charter and further benefadlions to Tintem 
Abbey, 131 — Death and burial, 132 — His brother's rights defeated by the fraudu- 
lent furrender to the King, tb. — Arms of Bigod family, tb. 

Chapter VI. Families of Plantagenet (De Brotherton), 
Manny, Hastings, &c. 

Thomas de Brotherton, fon of Edward I, 133— His birth at Brotherton-on- 
Wharf during the Scottifli campaign, ib. — Robert de Brunne's metrical account 
of it, tb. — Edward I's deathbed requeft to his succeflbr as to Roger Bigod's 
lands and honours, 134-T-John Cromwell had cuftody of caftle of Sturgoyl and 
town of Chepftow, tT>. — Earlieft mention of the latter name, ib. — Thomas de 
Brotherton created Earl of Norfolk, ib. — The Marihalfliip granted to him by 
patent, ib. — ^Grant of the caftle and eftates, ib. — Obfervations on the altered 
tenure of the Marihalfliip as an office created by patent, ib. — Strutt's miftake in 
engraving an illumination fuppofed to be from this grant, 135 — Arms of Thomas 
de Brotherton, ib. — Fees of the office, 136— Neceffity for appointing deputies, 
137 — Failure to appoint and confequent forfeiture and fine, tb. — Office reftored 
and fine remitted, 16.— Conje<5lure as to the fecret hiftory of the tranfadlion, ib. 

Hugh Defpenfer the younger, 137 — Sketch of his career, ib. — ^Acts of 
extortion by which he acquired lands adjoining Striguil, ib. — Thomas de 
Brotherton grants Striguil to him for life in the fame year as his reftoration to 
forfeited office, 138 — Suggeftion that both punifliment and pardon were contrived 
by the favourite, ib. — Laft additions to Striguil Caftle probably not attributable 
to Defpenfer, ib. — The Marihal joins the Queen againft Defpenfer, 139 — 
Difcrepancies as to route taken by Edward II and the Defpenfers, ih. — Evidence 
of Edward and the younger Defpenfer having gone to Striguil, ih. — Death of 
Hugh Defpenfer the younger, 140. 

The Marihal's pofition on depofition of Edward II, 141 — Political affairs, ib. 
— The Marihal joins with but deferts the Earl of Lancafter, ib. — Refufes to take 
part in the execution of his brother, tT). — Executes Mortimer, ib. — Traces of 
military career, ib. — Reftoration to his eftates, ib. — Surrender and regrant of 
Striguil, &c. to himfelf and wife in fpecial tail, 142 — His death and burial, ib. — 

Family 
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Family by his feveral wives, th. — His widow's aflumption of the title of Countefs 
Marfhal of England, 143 — Entered Abbey of Langley, but returned to the world, 
ib. — Evidence of her fubfequent tenure of Striguil, tb. — Her family and marriages 
and miftake as to subfequent marriage with Sir Ralph Cobham, 144. 

Margaret Plantagenet, eldeft daughter of Thomas de Brotherton, 145 — Her 
portrait by Alan Stray ler, the firft Englilh portrait painter, ih. —Marriage with 
Lord Segrave and his death, ih. — Marriage with Walter Lord Manny, ib. 

Sir Walter Manny's hiftory and Englilh peerage, 145 — Indiredl evidence of 
date of his birth, 146 — Son of the Lord of Manny in Hainault, tb. — Came to 
England in train of the young Queen Philippa, tb. — His education at court, i6. — 
Metrical account of a knight's training at various ages, t6. — Entered on military 
career at fiege of Berwick, tb. — Knighthood and advancement at court, 147 — 
Captain of band of hoodwinked knights, ii. — His daring exploit at Mortaigne, iA. 
Takes and garrifons Thin-l'Evfique, «'^.— Dugdale's miftake as to his having been 
at Cressy, id. — ^Was befieged at the time at Aiguillon, id. — Not at Poidtiers, 148 
— His romantic exploits, id. — Refcue of Sir John Boteler and Sir Matthew 
Trelawny, i6. — Refcue of the Earl of Derby, t'A. — Feats of arms at Bergerac, &c. 
ib. — Raifes the fiege of Hennebon, ib. — The Countefs of Montfort and her warlike 
exploits, 1^.— Marriage of Lord Manny with Margaret Plantagenet, 149 — Death of 
Thomas de Brotherton's widow, ib. — Alleged aflignation of Striguil, &c. to Lord 
Manny in right of his wife, ib. — Probable grant of it to him in his own right, ib. 
— His landed poffeflions, 150 — Incredible ftatement of his wealth from ranfom of 
prifoners, ib. — Foundation of the Charterhoufe, ib. — Inftitution of the Garter^ 
151 — Sir Walter Manny not one of the firft knights, ib. — Edward HI and the 
Black Prince had fought incognito under his banner, ib. — The date of his 
admiflion to the order inveftigated and approximately afcertained, ib. — His arms, 
152— Death, burial, and family, ib. 

John Haftings, Earl of Pembroke, his fon in law, fucceeded to Striguil, 153 
— Its ancient connexion with Earldom a poflible motive for his marriage, ib. — His 
affinity in confequence of previous marriage, ib. — His military career, imprifon- 
ment in Spain, and death, 154 — His widow, Anne, furvived him, ib. 

John Haftings, his fon, fucceeds him, aged two and a half years, 154 — His 
claim to carry the fpurs at the coronation of Richard H, ib. — Miftaken reference 
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therein to his anceftor WiUiarn Marlhal, 155 — His claim to carry the fecond fword 
by grand ferjeanty, ib. — Extraordinary claim by his grandmother Lady Margaret 
Plantagenet to execute the office of Marihal, ib. — Its bearing on the queftion of 
the ancient tenure of Striguil, ib. — ^Argument from another grand ferjeanty claim 
of his mother, 156 — Accidental death of the young Earl of Pembroke, ib, — Arms 
of Haftings, ib. 

Chapter VII. The Duchess of Norfolk and the Mowbrays. 

Family of Lady Margaret Plantagenet by her firft hulband Lord Segrave, 
158 — Daughter married John Lord Mowbray, ib. — Their eldeft fon John created 
Earl of Nottingham, but died without iffue, ib. 

Thomas Mowbray, his brother, created Earl of Nottingham, 158 — Play-fellow 
of Richard II, ib. — Created Knight of the Garter, 159 — Grant for life of the office 
of Marihal, ib. — Further grant in tail conferring new title of Earl Marflial, tb. — 
Illuminated initial in copy patent erroneoufly affigned to Thomas de Brotherton, 
ib. — Arms of Edward the Confeflbr granted by way of augmentation, ib. — The 
ufe of them by his defcendant the Earl of Surrey the pretext for his judicial 
murder, 160— Arms of Mowbray and probable bearing of the augmentation by 
himfelf and his defcendants, ib. — Further grant of a crown in lieu of a label or 
creft, 160 — Accompanies military expedition of Earl of Arundel, ib. — Cold recep- 
tion at court at inftigation of Robert Vere, Duke of Ireland, ib. — Political affairs, 
161 — Mowbray one of the five appellant lords, ib. — Sent in military command 
againft the Scots, ib. — Queftion whether the frelh grant of Striguil was made to 
his mother on death of the Earl of Pembroke, ib. — Mowbray in confidential 
relations with the King, 162 — Confirmation of Earl Marihalfliip with further 
honours, ib. — Kidnapping and murder of the Duke of Gloucefter, ib. — Treafon- 
able defigns of the Duke of Gloucefter, 164 — Difcuffion of queftion whether 
either Mowbray or Bolingbroke was engaged m them, ib. — Attainder of the 
Earls of Arundel and Warwick, ih. — The charge that Mowbray affifted at the 
beheading of his father in law, 165 — Creation of Mowbray as Duke of Norfolk 
and his grandmother Duchefs of Norfolk for life, ib. — The appeal of battle 
between the Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford, ^'5.— Probable motives of Hereford's 
conduct, 166 — ^Probable motives of the King in ftopping the combat and banifli- 
ingboth Dukes, ib. — Patents granted to them as to inheritances defcending in 
their abfence, 167 — Revocation of patents, ib. — ^Death of Duchefs of Norfolk 

and 
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and devolution of Striguil on the Duke, ib. — Claims in his abfence on Henry IVs 
coronation, ib. — Date of Mowbray's death, i68 — Comparifon of Shakefpeare's 
reprefentation with hiftorical fadts, ib. — Marriages and family, 169. 

Thomas, his eldeft fon, affumed only title of Thomas Earl Marfhal, 169 — The 
Lord Mowbray of Shakefpeare's Henry IV, pt. 2, ib. — Dramatic and hiftoric 
accounts of his part in Scrope's confpiracy compared, 170— Beheaded at York, 171 
— Married, but no iffue, ib. 

John Mowbray, his brother, affumed title of Earl of Nottingham and Earl 
Marfhal, 171 — Married Katherine, daughter of Ralph Neville Earl of Weftmore- 
land, ib. — Speculations as to motives and circumflances of the marriage, ib. — 
Accompanies Henry V to France, ib. — Queflion whether he was at Agincourt 
difcufTed, ib. — ^Admitted into the Order of the Garter, 172 — ^Accompanies the 
King in his fecond expedition to France, ib. — Claims and is admitted to the 
Dukedom of Norfolk, 173 — The merits of the claim flated, ib. — Narrow efcape 
from an accident at London Bridge, 174 — His death, ib. — His widow held 
Striguil in dower, ib. — Her three fubfequent marriages, the lafl when nearly 
eighty as alleged, ib. — Arms of her three hufbands, ib. 

John fourth Duke of Norfolk fucceeded, 175 — Confirmation of patent and 
adjufhnent of precedence, ib. — AmbafTador to France, ib. — Obtains the Garter, 
and poflible connection of the event with Cade's rebellion, ib. — His fon created 
Earl of Warren and Surrey, ib. — ^The Duke of Norfolk takes part with the Houfe 
of York, ib. — ^The Norfolk of Shakefpeare's Henry VI, pt. 3, 176 — Fought at 
St. Albans, ib. — ^Accompanied Edward IV northwards, ib. — Appointed Juflice 
Itinerant, lA.— Refigned command at Towton from ficknefs, ib. — Death and 
burial, ib. 

John Mowbray, Earl of Warren and Surrey, fucceeded as fifth Duke, 176 — 
Died the lafl of the male line, ib. — His connexion Avith Striguil had ceafed by 
exchange, ib. 

Chapter VIIL Families of Herbert avd Tudor. 

Various creations and extindtiions of the Earldom of Pembroke, 177 — Family 
of Owen Tudor, ib. — ^Jafper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, a fupporter of Queen 
Margaret, ib. — ^Defeated at Mortimer's Crofs, ib. — William Herbert one of the 
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ableft adhetents of Edward IV, 178— Summoned W j^arliameirt as Lord Hertyeit <rf 
Herbert, ih. — His pedigree, ih. — His father's connexion with the Houfe of York, 
lb. — Appointed Lord Chamberlain as evidenced by a contemporary poem, «ft.— 
Attainder of Jafper Earl of Pembroke and others, 179— Grant of lands to Lord 
Herbert, ih. — Miftake in fpeaking of him as Lord Herbert of Chepftow, Raglan 
and Gower, ih. — Miftake as to grant at this period of Barldom of Pembroke 
inftead of Cattle and LordChip, 180 — Subfequent creation as Earl of Pembroke, 
ih. — Reward for his fervice in capture of Harlech Cattle, ib. — ^Difficulties of his 
mountain march by The Herbert, ih. — His brother Sir Richard Herbert's fervices, 
ih. — His eflForts in favour of Dafydd ap Jenkin, ih. — Earl of Pembroke's exchange 
of lands with Duke of Norfolk for Chepttow and Tidenham, ih. — A defirable 
exchange for both, ih. — Striguil and the Earldom of Pembroke reunited, 181 — 
Earl of Pembroke of Shakefpeare's Henry VI, pt. 3, 182 — Arms of Herbert, ih^ — 
Relations of Warwick the King-maker with Edward IV, 183 — Relations of the 
Earl of Pembroke with court party, ih. — The Earl of Warwick's manifetto againtt 
Pembroke and others, ih. — Its authenticity difcuffed, 184 — The Earls of Pembroke 
and Devon fent againtt the Yorkfhire infurgents, 185 — Referred to by Shakefpeare, 
185 — Defection of the Earl of Devon, ih. — Confequent defeat of the Earl of 
Pembroke at Danefmore, ih. — Beheaded with his brother at Banbury Church, 186 
— Wordfworth's allufion to the event, ih. — Earl of Pembroke's will and burial, 
ib. — His family, 187. 

William Herbert his eldett fon fucceeds him, 187 — Married to the Queen's 
litter Lady Mary Widville, th. — Quettion whether he or his father had grant of 
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CHAPTER I. 



Family of Fitz-Osbern. 




THE cattle of Striguil then, or Eftrighoiel as it is called in Domefday 
Book, was built, as is expreflly ftated in that venerable record, by 
Earl William. The powerful nobleman so defignated was William 
Fitz Olbern, in England Earl of Hereford and of the Ifle of Wight, and 
in Normandy Count of Breteuil, Pafcie, and Ivry, He was doubly related 
to the Conqueror in the degree, to fpeak precifely, of fecond coirfin once 
removed : for his father, Olbern de Crefpon, was the fon of Herfaft, the 
brother of the Conqueror's great-grandmother, Gunnor,^ wife of Richard the 
firft, Duke of Normandy, fumamed Sans-Peur (Herfaft and Che being children 
of a knight whofe name has not come down to pofterity, but who was one 
of the Northmen who accompanied RoUo) while the mother of Fitz-Olbem 
was the daughter of Rodolph, Count of Ivry, who was uterine brother of 
the same Richard, both being children of Sprote, daughter of Herbert, Count 
of Senlis, the former by her hulband Afperling, and the latter by William 
Longue-ep6e, the fon and fucceflbr of RoUo.* Thefe relations, complicated 

as 

^ It is quite imneceflaryi even in Latin, to turn her name into Gunnora. Dudonde St Quentin 
forms the Latin genitive in Gwrnoria 

* As the Duke had a lawful wife, Leutgards, who is faid to have furvived him, his connedlion 
with Sprote is believed to have been an illicit one, and is fo indicated in our pedigree ; but their 
fon, Richard Sans-Peur, afcended the ducal throne without queflion. [They are laid by Lappenberg 
to have been efpoufed in the Daniih manner. " HUlory of the Norman Kings." — Ed.] 
B 
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as they read in the form of a narrative, will appear very clearly in our Pedigree 
No, I. Reckoning by number of defcents, Fitz-Olbem was therefore a generation 
older than the Conqueror ; but there was probably no great difparity in their 
ages, though the former was no doubt the fenior. His father, Ofbem de 
Crefpon, the hereditary fenefchal of Normandy, was one of the victims of 
the ftate of anarchy which arofe in the Duchy on the death of Duke Robert 
in 1035, and was a few months afterwards murdered in his bed by William de 
Montgomery, in the very prefence of the young Duke, then about eight years 
old, and fleeping in the fame chamber, if not the fame b^d (cubiculo^), with 
his fenefchal. Fitz-Olbem founded the Abbey of Lire in 1046; and fuppoiing 
this to have been his firft a6t on coming to man's eftate, as it is likely enough 
to have been if done for the fake of the foul of his murdered father, he 
muft have been bom at leaft as early as 1025, He inherited from his father 
the office of fenefchal, which brought him near to the perfon of the Duke, 
of whom he may be faid to have been the right hand as well in council as 
in war. Of his connexion with William we firft read at the fiege of Domfront, 
in or about 1054, when the Duke fent him, with Roger de Montgomery, his 
future colleague in the marlhalfliip of England, and probably nephew of the 
murderer of Olbern de Crefpon (but the pedigree is a little uncertain), to 
convey a meflage of perfonal defiance to Geoffrey Martel, Count of Anjou, 
who was making efforts to raife the fiege. Four years later William built 
the caftle of Breteuil, in order to hold in check that of Tilli&res, which had 
been wrefted from him by the French king, and gave the cuftody of it to 
William Fitz-Osbem. The fite of it may probably have been already part 
of his anceftral eftate, for it lies between Pafcie and Ivry, on the eaft, and 
Lire, where he had already founded a monaftery, on the weft. In the following 
year, Ambri6res being threatened by Geoffrey Martel, the Duke fent Fitz-Olbern 
in all hafte to defend it, which he did fucceflfuUy. Of his foundation of the 
Abbey of Conneilles we fhall have to make repeated mention hereafter. 

Of his influence among the Norman nobles a remarkable inftance is related 
in the metrical chronicle of Mafter Wace, which I quote from the fpirited 
profe tranflation of my friend, the late Mr. Edgar Taylor. After relating 
how Duke William, while hunting in his park at Rouen, received from a 
meffenger the news of King Edward's death and the acceffion of Harold, he 

proceeds 

^ Cubiculo. — In ClaiTical Latin cubiculum is the bedchamber and cubile the bed, but in Medieval 
Latin the fame diilindion does not feem to have been obfenred. 
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proceeds : — " When the Duke had liftened to him, and leamt all the truths 
how that Edward was dead and Harold was made King, he became as a man 
enraged, and left the craft of the woods. Oft he tied his mantle, and oft he 
untied it again, and fpoke to no man, neither dared any man fpeak to him. 
Then he crofled the Seine in his boat, and came to his hall, and entered 
therein, and fat down at the end of a bench, fliifting his place from time 
to time, covering his face with his mantle, and refting his head againft a 
pillar. Thus he remained long in deep thought, for no one dared fpeak to 
him, but many aiked.afide, 'What ails the Duke? Why makes he fuch bad 
cheer?' Then behold in came his fenefchal, who rode from the park on 
horfeback, and he paffed clofe by the Duke, humming a tune as he went 
along the hall ; and many came round him afking how it came to pafs that 
the Duke was in fuch plight. And he faid to them, * Ye will hear news, but 
prefs not for it out of feafon ; news will always fpread fome time or another, 
and he who gets it not frefli has it old.' Then the Duke raifed himfelf up, 
and the fenefchal faid to him, *Sire, Sire, why do you conceal the news you 
have heard ? If men hear it not at one time, they will at another. Concealment 
will do you no good, nor will the telling of it do harm. What you keep fo 
clofe is by this time known all over the city ; for men go through the ftreet 
telling, and all know, both great and fmall, that King Edward is dead, and 
that Harold has become King in his ftead, and poffeffes the realm.' *That 
indeed is the caufe of my forrow,' faid the Duke, *but I know no help for 
it. I forrow for Edward and for his death, and for the wrong that Harold 
has done me. He has wronged me in taking the kingdom that was granted 
and promifed to me, as he himfelf had fwom.' To thefe words Fitz-Ofber, 
the bold of heart, replied, *Sire, do not vex yourfelf, but beftir yourfelf for 
your redrefs, that you may be revenged on Harold, who hath been so difloyal 
to you. If your courage fail not, the land fliall not abide with him. Call 
together all that you can call. Crofs the fea, and take the kingdom from him. 
A bold man fliould begin nothing unlefs he purfue it to the end. ^hat he 
begins he fliould carry through or abandon it without more ado.'" William, 
thus encouraged, took counfel with feveral of his principal nobles, including 
"Fitz-Olber of Breteuil, William by name, the proud of fpirit," who advifed 
him to open the matter to his barons, that all might be taken into counfel who 
had to (hare the labour. "So the barons were all fummoned, and being 
aflembled at a fet day, the Duke fliewed to them that Harold had cheated 
him, and had ftolen the realm, whereof Edward had made him heir — that he 

^ wiflied 
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wiflied to avenge himfelf if he could — ^but that great aid was wanted, and that he 
could not, without their help, have [as] many men and many ihips as he needed. 
Let each man fay what he would do, how many men and ships he would bring. 
And they faid they would fpeak together about it, and that after holding counfel 
they would anfwer him. And he confented thereto. They remained long in 
counfel, and the debate lafted a great while, for they hefitated long among 
themfelves what they Chould fay, what anfwer they fliould give, and what aid 
they would afford. They complained much to each other, faying that they 
had often been aggrieved ; and they murmured much, conferring together in 
fmall parties, here five, there fifteen, here forty, there thirty, fixty, a hundred. 
Some faid they were willing to bring fliips, and crofs the fea with the Duke. 
Others faid they would not go, for they owed much and were poor. Some 
would, others would not, and there was a great contention amongft them. 
Then Fitz-Olber came forward and faid, *Why do you go on wrangling with 
your natural lord, who feeks to gain honour ? You ought never to be wanting. 
You owe him fervice for your fiefs, and what you owe him you ought to render 
with all your might. Wait not for him to befeech you. Alk him for no refpite ; 
but go forward at once and offer him even more than you can perform. Let 
him not have caufe to complain, nor mifs his undertaking on your account. 
If he fail, he will perchance foon fay (for he is of a jealous temper) that you 
are the caufe of his lofs. Take care that he has not to fay that his expedition 
failed through you.' *Sire,' faid they, *we fear the fea, and we are not bound 
to ferve beyond it. Speak for us, we pray you, we put the fpeech upon you. 
You (hall fay what you will, and we will do accordingly.' *Do you put it 
upon me ? ' faid he. * Yes," faid each, * I agree. Let us go to the Duke. 
Speak for us for you know our minds.' Then Fitz-Olber went at their head, 
arid fpoke for them. ' Sire, Sire, look around. There is no people under 
heaven that fo love their lord, or will do fo much for his honour as the 
people you have : and much (hould you love and prote<5l them. They fay 
that to advance you they would fwim through the fea or throw themfelves 
into the raging fire. You may tnift them much, for they have ferved you long, and 
followed you at great coft, and they will willingly continue to ferve you. If they 
have hitherto done well, they will hereafter do yet better. They will pafs with 
you over fea, and double their fervice. He who (hould bring twenty knights will 
cheerfully bring forty. He who {hould ferve with thirty will now ferve you with 
fixty, and he who owes a hundred will willingly bring two hundred. For myfelf 
I will in good love bring to my lord in his need fixty fliips well fumiflied and 

charged 
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charged with fighting men/ . At thefe words the barons marvelled and murmured 
much, grumbling loudly at the great promifes he made, for which he had no 
warranty. Many began to difavow him, and the Count became much troubled. 
Great noife arofe and the barons ftormed. They feared that doubling their 
fervices would be turned into a charge on their fiefs, that it would grow to a 
cuftom, and would thenceforth become permanently due. The aflembly was 
greatly troubled. The noife was great and the clamour loud. No one could hear 
another fpeak. No one could either liften to reafon or render it for himfelf. 
Then the Duke, being greatly difturbed by the noife, drew on one fide, and 
fent for the barons one by one, and fpoke with and entreated each, telUng 
them what need he had — how much they ftood in his love and grace — and that if 
they doubled their fervices and did of their own accord more than they were 
bound in this undertaking, they would do well, but he pledged himfelf that 
they fhould not be called on in future for fervice beyond what was the cuftom 
of the land, and fuch as their anceftors were wont to do for their lord. Each 
faid what he would do, and how many fhips he could bring : and the Duke 
had it all recorded at once, numbering the fhips and knights which the barons 
agreed to find." 

The refult was the army which fought at Haftings, in which Fitz-Olbem, 
who had volunteered fixty fhips with their armament for the expedition, led 
the van, and Roger de Montgomery, who had provided a fimilar number, is 
faid to have led the centre : but the latter faft, and even Montgomery's prefence 
at Haftings, are the fubjedt of conflicting accounts among the chroniclers ; 
and the queftion is foreign to our fubjedt, except fo far as it has any bearing 
on the undoubted fa6t that Fitz-Ofbem and he were appointed joint marfhals 
of the king's hoft, or marfhals of England, an office among the duties of which 
were to examine, judge, and determine whether* thofe who owed fervices by 
their tenures anfwered thofe fervices by the qualities and numbers of the 
perfons required, then to mufter thofe whom they had judged proper to admit, 
and to aflign them quarters, and if it was an expedition into foreign parts, to 
billet them into fhips for their tranfportation, and to govern them while they 
were upon the fea, and upon their landing to direft them into what battalions 
and companies they fliould be formed, and during the adtual wars to hold 
court for the determination of all offences, committed againft the laws of 
war, and for the decifion of all civil caufes arifing in the army concerning right 
of prifoners, and booties taken, and fuch like. 

FiTZ-OsBERN 
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FiTZ-OsBERN was created Earl of Hereford and of the Ifle of Wight, and 
Montgomery Earl of Shrewlbury, Chichefter and Arundel. Both were enriched 
with vaft pofleffions in various parts of the kingdom, but we are unable to 
fpecify the precife extent of thofe granted to Fitz-Olbern, in confequence 
of his death, and the forfeiture incurred by his fucceffor, previous to the 
compilation of Domefday Book, the fource from which all fimilar information 
is derived as to the manors and lordfliips held by the other companions in 
arms of the Norman adventurer. The earldom of Hereford comprifed not 
the modern county, but fo much of Gloucefterihire as lies between the Severn 
and the Wye, thus forming, with the earldoms of Shrewfbury and Chefter, a 
continuous frontier between England and Wales. It alfo comprifed portions of 
territory on the right bank of the Wye, already conquered by the Saxons 
from the princes of South Wales, forming the Lordfhip Marcher, which, from 
the caftle here erected being the Caput Baroniae, acquired the name of the 
Lordihip Marcher of Striguil, the immediate fubject of our memoir. Thefe 
Lordfliips Marchers feem to have originated in a tacit permiflion of the fovereign 
to certain of the great barons to make war on their own account againft the 
princes of Wales, and to hold whatever lands they could conquer as tenants in 
capite under the English crown, and under the obligation of eredting and 
maintaining caftles for the defence of the realm againft their turbulent neigh- 
bours, but in all other refpefts Angularly free from the jurifdiftion of the king's 
courts. They had palatinate or more than palatinate jurifdi6tion. They were 
in fact petty fovereigns ; for they enadted and enforced their own laws — had 
their fenefchals, chancellors, and other high officers, on the model of the royal 
court — occafionally made war on each other, but more frequently alliances for 
the purpofe of joint expeditions againft the Welfli — and not only they, but 
even the mefne lords or petty barons, whom they created by way of fub- 
infeudation, exercifed in fome inftances jura regalia, with power of life and 
death. In an ancient Treatise on the Government of Wales (Lanfdowne 
MSS., No. 216), printed in Clive's "Documents connefted with the hiftory 
of Ludlow and the Lords Marchers," it is ftated that "to the end that the 
faid lords fliould be as well the more willing to thefe attempts, as able to 
rule and govern and keep in due obedience the people of the country, being 
once fubdued, the kings of England fuffered, and neceffity of government 
forced, thofe lords to aflume and take unto themfelves fuch prerogative and 
authority Avithin the faid lordfliips aS to themfelves feemed beft, and were fit 

for the quiet government of any country And therefore there is 

no 
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no record to be found in the Tower, or elfewhere in England, of any grant 
made to any to be a Lord Marcher in Wales, nor any Uberty granted to 
any of them as they themfelves then and long time after ufed, and the King's 
writs out of his courts of Weftminfter did not run into Wales, Pembrokelhire 
excepted, which was counted part of England, and therefore called Little 
England beyond Wales, neither was there any (heriflf or other officer of the King 
to execute any of the King's writs or precepts in Wales. And yet of neceflity 
law and juftice was to be adminiftered for the quiet government of the people, 
without which no commonwealth nor fociety might be preferred or governed. 
Therefore thefe lords themfelves were forced of neceffity to execute laws of 
fovereign governors on their tenants and people in thefe ftrange countries and 
lordfhips fubdued by them, which the Kings of England did for policy permit 
for a time. And to grant charters of fuch liberties in thefe cafes could not 
conveniently be for three caufes "... And after fetting out the difficulties 
arifing from the uncertainty of the area to be conquered, and the indiflFerence 
of the lords to fecure their franchifes until they had made fome of their 
conquefts, the writer proceeds : — "Another reafon, which I have heard of the 
learned, why the lordfhips marchers had no charters of fuch liberties as they 
ufed within their feignories, was for that the liberties and royal jurifdidtion 
ufed by thofe lords were fuch and fo high of nature, fo royal, and fo united 
to the crown, that by the laws of this land it lay not in the power of the King 
to fever the fame from his imperial crown : and therefore it was thought fitter 
and better courfe to fuflfer the lords to affume and take thofe liberties of their 
own authority than to fue and obtain a void grant of the fame, which, if at 
any time were called in queftion, muft be adjudged of no force." 

Of the fource from which the Earl of Hereford derived the laws for his 
newly acquired territory, and the eftimation in which they were held as models 
of good government, we have evidence, where we should little have expected 
to find it, in Domefday Book for that part of the prefent county of Flint 
furveyed with Chefhire, and publiflied accordingly with that county by the 
Ordnance Office. Under the head of Roelend (Rhuddlan), held by Robert 
de Roelent, it is ftated that *' in this manor of Roelend a cattle, alfo called 
Roelend, has been newly made. There is a new burgh, and therein are i8 
burgeffes between the Earl and Robert, as is above faid. On thefe burgeffes 
they have beftowed the laws and cuftoms that are in Hereford and Bretuill, 
that is to fay throughout the year they (hall give nothing but 12 pence for 
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any forfeiture, fave homicide and theft and premeditated heinfare." ^ Not only 
are the laws and cuftoms introduced by WilUam Fitz-Olbem thus connected 
with thofe of one of his Norman poITeffionSy but we have an indication of 
their origin in a paflage in Ordericus Vitalis, who mentions (B. vi, c. 8) the 
building of the town of Aufay, in Normandy, by Richard de Heugleville, 
who introduced amo^ his colonifts the cuftoms of Cormeilles. Now at 
Cormeilles was a monastery founded by Fitz-Olbem himfelf, fome years before 
the Conqueft, and further endowed by fome of his fucceflbrs in the lordfhip 
of Striguil. In fa6l the parifli church of Chepftow was formerly the church 
of an alien priory belonging to the Abbey of Cormeilles, a charter to which 
will be found to throw confiderable light on the hiftory of the early lords, 
when we come to notice it in its proper place. 

Some portion at all events of Fitz-Olbem's newly acquired territory on 
the right bank of the Wye had already been conquered by the Saxons. How 
far the conquefts of Harold had extended is uncertain ; but he built a palace 
at Portflcewet, and various monoliths, palling by the name of Harold's ftones, 
are traditionally reputed to mark the track of his invafion. His power feems 
to have been of very temporary duration, and feveral vills mentioned in 
Domefday Book are ftated to have been "wafted by King Caraduech," by 
whom the palace at Portlkewet is related in the Saxon Chronicle to have 
been burned. With this prince, Caradoc ap GriflSth ap RyddercTi, Fitz-Olbern 
entered into an alliance, by means of which he confolidated his power along 
the whole of the eaftern portion of Gwent, and extended it at leaft as far weft- 
ward as Raglan: for a charter of Walter Bloet, printed in "Dug. Mon." ii, 989, 
ed. 1 66 1, confirms a grant by Willielmus filius Olberti to the Abbeys of Lire 
and Cormeilles of tithes " in villa de Ragthan." In return we find Fitz-Olbem, 
or his fon (for the date is a little uncertain), affifting Caradoc in his warfare 
with Meredith ap Owen, his neighbour on the banks of the Rhymney, between 
which and the Ulk we may fuppofe the fonner's territory to have lain, with 
Caerleon as the feat of his power, which Mr. Floyd, in a paper On the Norman 
Conquest of South Wales ^ printed in the "Archaeological Journal," xxviij, 293, 
confiders was probably wrefted from him by the Normans in 108 1, but was 
reftored and held by him and his defcendants, poffibly with fome intermiflion, 
until they were difpofleffed, near the end of the twelfth century, by William 
Earl of Gloucefter and Lord of Glamorgan, and even after that reinftated by 

Royal 

1 " Heinfare^^-^hinefare," fignifies the lofs or departure of a fervant from his mafter. — Ed. 
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Royal charter, as we fliall have to notice in a future page. Whether the 
territory fo acquired by Fitz-Olbem, of which Raglan formed part, extended 
lb far fouthwards as to include what afterwards became the lordfliip of Ufk, 
or whether the latter was held by Caradoc ap Griffith along with his lordfhip 
of Caerleon, is a point on which the only information forthcoming is a ftatement 
of Mr. Wakeman, in his paper On the Town^ Castle^ and Priory of Usk 
("Britifli Archaeological Affociation Journal," x, 258), adducing evidence of 
Fitz-Olbem's pofleflion of Uflc from his having granted lands within the 
lordfhip to his Abbey of lire. What thofe lands were, or whether he refers 
to any other than the Raglan charter above noticed, does not appear. As 
ufual he gives no authority, and as we (hall have occafion, in a future chapter, 
to point out fome ferious miftakes in that paper on points of vital importance, 
and a good deal turns on his ftatement, we muft be excufed for regarding it 
as open to farther enquiry. To our immediate purpofe it is immaterial. 

In public affairs Fitz-Olbern continued for fome time after the Conqueft 
to retain the influence he had previoufly poffeffed. He was placed in charge 
of the royal caftle of Winchefter, and on the Conqueror's vifit to Normandy, 
in the year following his acquifition of the Englifla crown, was entrufted, along 
with the King's half brother, Odo Bifhop of Bayeux, with the government of 
the realm as jufticiaries. In this pofition, in which his ftiare of power was 
in the northern portion of the kingdom, the Earl caufed himfelf to be more 
refpedted than beloved. Ordericus Vitalis (B. iv, ch. 14), fays he was 
without exception the firft and greateft of the oppreflbrs of the people of 
England, and amafled an enormous fortune by his exadtions, caufing the ruin 
and death of thoufands by his feverities. A year later he was placed in charge 
of York Caftle, which had juft had a narrow efcape from a defperate attack 
of an allied Danifh and Saxon force, and we hear of him fucceflfuUy putting 
down a revolt in Devonfhire. 

He did not continue to the end of his career in the full blaze of royal 
favour; for it feems from Dugdale's "Baronage," i, 109, that having, in, 
exercife of his funftions of fteward of the houfehold, fet before the king a 
crane infufficiently roafted, the angry monarch afferted the principle of minifterial 
refponfibility by doubling his fift and aiming a violent blow at the Earl, which 
was warded off by Eudo de Rie. The reader who cannot enter into the 
feelings of the injured fovereign has perhaps never fat down to a half roafted 
crane. Think of a burnt woodcock. "It will aflift thy fancy well." Fitz-Olbem 

could 
c 
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could not brook the infult, and refigned his office of fteward in favour of 
Eudo, who accordingly fucceeded him, and is defcribed in Domefday Book 
as Eudo Dapifer.^ This little mifunderftanding may have been one of the 
circumftances, combined perhaps with fome jealoufy of the Earl's power and 
the defire of leflening his opportunities for increafing his influence at home, 
which led to his being fent to Normandy to affift Queen Matilda in the defence 
of the duchy. At this period the King of France, having brought a military 
force in aid of Arnold Count of Flanders, to refift an invafion of his brother 
Robert the Frifian (fo named as a term of reproach in confequence of his 
having entered into alliance with his father's enemy, Florence Duke of Frisia), 
called upon Fitz-Olbem, as Governor of Normandy, to attend him. Either 
from under-eftimating the magnitude of the operations, from grudging the fervice 
demanded of him, or from ill humour at his pofition generally, it is ftated by 
Ordericus Vitalis (B. iv, c. 9) that he joined the King .with only ten men 
at arms, and rode with him to Flanders as if he was only going to a tournament. 
The French King's army was furprifed and totally defeated on the 20th February, 
1 07 1, at Bavenchoven, or Ravenchoven, near Caflell, and Fitz-Olbem himfelf 
was flain. William of Malmelbury ( Savile's " Scriptores," p. 59 ) gives a 
fomewhat different apcount of the events attending the expedition to Flanders. 
He fays Fitz-Ofbern incurred the king's difpleafure by his profufe expenditure, 
and clofed a brilliant career through fondnefs for a woman — alluding to Richelda, 
the widow of Baldwin Count of Flanders, and mother of Arnold and Robert, 
of whom in fa6t Fitz-Ofbem was guardian under their father's will. He ftates 
that the infurreftion in favour of Robert the Frifian was provoked by the 
tyrannical exadtions of Richelda, and that Fitz-OIbern, who had abandoned 
himfelf to the love of her, entered Flanders with a military force, and riding 
from caftle to cattle with little attendance, from a falfe fenfe of fecurity, was 
furprifed and flain by an ambufti laid by Robert, who was aware of his raflinefs. 
In DucareFs "Anglo-Norman Antiquities," p. 64, is a pedigree of Queen Matilda, 
who was a fitter of Baldwin; and WilHam Fitz-Ofl>em is there ftated to have 
become the third hufl^and of Richelda, but no authority is given, and the name 
of Ducarel dpes not carry much weight without. Indeed, in this very pedigree 
he makes Robert le Frifon the brother, inftead of fon of Baldwin. 

It is propofed to notice, in the courfe of our memoir, the armorial 

bearings 

^ Under that title he is named by the author of " IngoIdfl>y L^ends " (3rd fer., p. 244, orig. ed.) 
in whimfical conne6lion with the name of a modem artift, whofe department is not wiaflbciated 
irith the office refigned by Fitz-Ofbem. 
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bearings of the fucceffive families of the lords of Striguil. To difcufs the 
arms dome at this early period would be to go back to the fabulous ages 
of heraldry; but admitting that coats of arms in the modern fenfe were 
not then known, or at leaft in general ufe,^ the arms attributed by heralds to 
families of the pre-heraldic period form convenient genealogical fymbols, which, 
as fuch, are worth preferring, Thofe attributed to William Fitz-Ofbem, Earl 
of Hereford, are : Gules, a bend Argent and fefs Or. The arms of the next 
family we fliall have to mention come within the fcope of real heraldry. 

FiTZ-OsBERN was buried in his own abbey of Cormeilles. By his wife, 
Adeliza, daughter of Roger de Toeni, he had two fons, the eldeft of whom, 
William, fucceeded to his father's Norman eftates, and the fecond, Roger, 
better known as Roger de Breteuil (in Latin De Britolio), fucceeded to his 
Englifh Earldoms and poflelfions. The cafe is a curious one in relation to 
the hiftory of the law of defcent of peerages and real eftate, and may tend 
to throw fome light on ftill more puzzling queftions, which will hereafter be 
prefented to us in relation to the inheritance of the Clare family. In the 
Observations on Dignities prefixed to Courthope's " Hiftoric Peerage," it is 
cited as an inftance where ''the pofleflion of the lands of the Earldom 
overruled the ftriftly hereditary nature of the dignity ; " but this does not 
explain how the Englifh lands of Fitz-Olbem came to be veiled in his 
younger fon. The devife of real eftate was not at this period, or for ages 
afterwards, an incident of feudal tenure, but Blackftone (Com. B. ii, c. 14), 
quoting Spelman on "Feuds," obferves that there was a period, before their 
defcent by primogeniture was eftabliihed, when the lord might beftow them 
on which of the fons he thought proper, and Ordericus Vitalis (B. iv, c. 8, 
and B. v, c. 13), a truftworthy authority on matters of common repute, though 

he 

1 The ilatement in the text is colourleis enough to avoid controverfy : but an incident, quoted 
from one of the early chronicles, in Lafrenaye's "Nouvelle hilloire de Nonnandie," p. 328, is 
worth citing as an illuftration of the very early ufe of dillin<aive (hields, efpecially as Fitz-Ofbem 
hunfelf happens to be connedled with it. We have mentioned his being fent on a meflage of 
defiance from Duke William to Geofirey Martel, Count of Anjoa The Count declared he would 
enter the gate of Domfront at break of day, and, in order that William might recognize him, he 
would be mounted on a white horfe, and have "un dcu tout en or fans aucune devife:" and 
the envoys promifed, on the Duke's part, that he would be there, mounted on a bay horfe, 
« avec un &u de GueuUes," and with a comet of taffety at the end of his lance Though neither 
of them bore any charge upon hb fliield, at leail on that occafion, the fpecification of the negative 
bSt diftinftly indicates that there were others who did ; but we mud not ignore the gap between 
this ufe of diilm£live Ihields and the bearing of hereditary arms. 
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he may have known little of the law of inheritance, fpeaks of the entire 
inheritance in Normandy and England as the fubjedt of diftribution by the 
King between the two fons of WilUam Fitz-Ofbem. 

His difagreement with the Conqueror feems to have been only a paffing 
cloud, and the fecond Earl of Hereford was in good credit at court. Fabyan 
(cap. 220) attributes it to his counfel that the King ^'caufed the abbe3rs of 
England to be fearched, and what money in them at the feafon was found 

to be brought to his treafour" "for the which deed," he adds, "after 

the expofition of fome authors, the faid Earl was puniflied, as after {hall be 
(hewed." In the paffage firft quoted the Earl referred to is defcribed as "the 
Erie of Hertforde," e and / being undiftinguifliable in ancient manufcripts, but 
a reference to the fame paffage in cap. 222, makes it clear that Roger Earl of 
Hereford is intended. But in his private capacity he was a benefadlor, rather 
than a plunderer, of the Church : for we find in Domefday Book the Church 
of St. Mary of Conneilles (founded, it will be remembered, by William 
Fitz-OIbem) entered as tenants in capite of Noent (Newent), granted to it by 
Earl Roger, for the foul of his father, with the King's licence. 

Within little more than three years from his acceffion to his father's 
dignities Earl Roger made ihipwreck of his fortunes by his participation in 
what is known as the Norfolk rebellion. A marriage was contradled between 
his filler and Ralph Guader, Earl of Norfolk, but whether in oppofition to the 
royal commands, according to Florence of Worcefter, or by the King's own 
arrangement, according to the Saxon Chronicle and the Annals of Waverley, 
is queftionable. The nuptials were celebrated with great magnificence during 
the King's abfence in Normandy, and it was at the bridal feaft at which many 
nobles, bifhops, and abbots were affembled, that a confpiracy was formed, of 
which Earls Roger and Ralph were the head, having for its object the 
depofition of William. Waltheof, Earl of Northampton, was at leaft privy to 
the plot, but if he took any aftive part in it, he fpeedily repented, and 
haftened to Normandy to divulge it to the King — a ftep which did not fave his 
head. In the meantime the confpiracy burft into open rebellion in various 
parts of England. William de Warrenne and Richard Fitz-Gilbert, who had 
been appointed Jufticiaries of England, and practically Regents during the 
King's abfence, at once adopted vigorous meafures, affembled an army, and 
defeated the rebels in a fevere battle in Norfolk. Roger de Breteuil was not 

prefent 
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prefent, being probably engaged in raifing his forces in the west ; but his 
complicity in the rebeUion was beyond queftion. On the King^s return to 
England, in the autumn of 1074, Roger was fummoned to attend the court, 
and, riot denjHing his treafon, was adjudged to the forfeiture of his lands and 
perpetual imprifonment. It would probably have required but little fhow of 
contrition to reftore him to the royal favour, if his proud fpirit could have 
ftooped to an apology.- The remembrance of former kindnefs and of the 
fervices of William Fitz-Ofbern caufed the Conqueror, even in the abfence 
of fuch coriceffion, to treat his prifoner with exceptional leniency and even 
regard. Ordericus Vitalis relates that on one occafion, when the faithful 
were celebrating the feaft of Eaftef in due form, the King fent to Earl 
Roger in prifon, by the hands of his guards a box containing a fuit of 
very valuable robes ; but the Earl caufed a large fire to be made, and 
committed to the flames the royal prefents, the furcoat, and filken tunic, 
and mantle of the furs of precious ermines brought from abroad. The King 
hearing of this, exclaimed in great wrath, "He is very infolent to put fuch 
an affront upon me, but by God's light he Ihall never get out] of prifon whik 
I live.'' In prifon accordingly he remained during William's life, and when, on 
the king's deathbed, his nobles interceded for various political prifoners, he is 
related by Ordericus VitaKs to have anfwered : — " I have long kept in 
captivity Morcar the noble Englifh Earl. In this I have been unjufl, but my 
fear has been that if he were liberated he would raife difturbance in the kingdom 
of England. I thi^w into prifon Roger de Breteuil, who oppofed me with 
bitter anim^fitjf, and ftirred up againft me his brother in law, Ralph de Guader, 
and many others, and I fwore that he Ihould not be fet free as long as I 
lived. In like manner I confined many perfons to punifli them for their own 

offences, and others to prevent their caufing future rebellions Being 

now, however, at the point of death, as I hope to be faved, and by God's mercy 
abfolved from my fins, I order that the prifon doors ihall be forthwith thrown 
open, and all prifoners, except my brother, the Biihop of Bayeux, be releafi^d 
and fuffered to go free, for the love of God, that He alfo may have mercy 
on me. But they are not to be liberated but on condition that they firfl: take 
an oath to my minifters, for the fecurity of the ftate, that they will ufe every 
means to preferve the peace, both in Normandy and in England, and will 
fteadfaftly refill the enemies of tranquillity to the utmoft of their power." 
Whether William Rufus declined to be bound by the deathbed arrangements 
of his predeceflbr, or whether the haughty fpirit which had prevented Earl 

Roger 
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Roger from humbling himfelf before his offended fovereign prevented him 
alfo from taking the oath required of him, does not appear, but he is ftated 
by Ordericus Vitalis, to have remained in captivity until his own death 
releafed him from it, and the chronicler adds that at the date of writing his 
Fourth Book, Reynold and Roger, the two fons of Roger de Breteuil, young 
men of great promife, were in the fervice of King Henry, and in much diftrefs, 
ftill waiting for the exercife of his clemency, which appeared to them fufficiently 
tardy. M. Leopold Delifle, the French Editor of Ordericus Vitalis, confiders 
from the internal evidence he advances, that the Fourth, Book was written 
in II 25 ; but this cannot be — at all events as regards the paflage under notice 
— as the writer could not have fpoken of Roger's fons as "young men of 
great promife," more than fifty years from the commencement of their father's 
imprifonment. But in fadt the chapter contains internal evidence that it is 
one of the numerous inftances in which the Author, after intervals of many 
years, inferted additional matter in his chronicle, without making correfponding 
correftions in what he had previoufly written, for in a few fentences further 
on, after moralizing) in an often quoted paflage, on the tranfitory nature of 
human greatnefs in general and that of Fitz-Ofbcm and his family in particular, 
he fays that the race had fo entirely difappeared in England that, if the writer 
was not miftaken, not the flighteft trace of it could there be. foupd. We 
may conclude therefore that the two fons of Roger de Breteuil, though living 
in the reign of Henry I, had died without iflue, or otherwife been loft fight 
of by their contemporaries, previous to 1125. At .all events, nothing further 
is known of them, and there is no trace of either of jthem haviag^ever been 
reftored to any portion of their father's eftates. 

The ownerihip of the caftle and lordfhip of Striguil, from the date of 
the forfeiture in 1074 to the time of Walter de Clare, who founded Tintem 
Abbey in 1 131, is involved in great uncertainty; and if we fliould find reafon 
to queftion his ownerihip of them, we do not even with him emerge from the 
obfcurity. The firft ftep towards reducing this period of uncertainty is to 
afcertain what is to be learned from Domefday Book. According to the 
ufually received date it was completed in 1086, and it is unqueftionable that 
it was begun and finiihed while Roger de Breteuil was in prifon, and the 
caftle was in the King's hands. Ifolated paflages from that venerable record 
have been frequently quoted in fupport of one ftatement after another, but 
it will be convenient to have before us the whole of that part of the record 
which has any reference to the diftrift with which our fubjedt is connefted. 

While 
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While in the King's hands it could fcarcely be adminiftered as a lordfliip 
marcher. The King's writs were therefore diredled to his flieriflF of the 
adjoining county of Gloucefter, and the lands formerly held by Earls William 
and Roger were returned with that county. In purfuance with the fyftem 
common to all parts of Domefday, the record commences with entries relating 
to the city of Gloucefter and the King^s demefne lands, and then (before 
defcribing the lands comprized in the refpective hundreds of the county) 
proceeds thus : — 

" The Caftle of Eftrighoiel Earl William built, and in his time it yielded 
only forty fliillings from fliips palfing to the foreft, but in the time of Earl 
Roger, his fon, the same vill yielded fixteen pounds, and Ralph de Limefi 
had one half. Now the King has from it twelve pounds. Between the 
rental^ of Carleion and one carucate which is there, and feven fiflieries in 
the Wye and Usk, there iffue feven pounds and ten fliillings. In Wales 
there are three hardwicks, Lamecare [? Llanwem or Llanvair] Potefchuiet and 
Dinan. In thefe are eight ploughs and eleven femi-villeins' and fifteen boors 
(bordarii) with fix ploughs. For thefe three hardwicks Roger de Ivrei* was 
wiQing to take a hundred fliillings. Under Wafwic, the bailiff, are thirteen 
vills ; under Elmuis, fourteen vUls ; under Bleius there are thirteen vills ; 
under Idhel there are fourteen vills (under the fame bailiffs are four vills laid 
wafte by King Caraduech). Thefe jdeld forty-feven fextaries of honey and 

forty 

1 ''Inter redditionem de Carleion," which Mr. Bafevi Sanders, in a tranflation of a few pafiages 
of Domefday printed in a fpecimen page of the "Ordnance" fac*fimile of the portion relating to 
Gloucefterihire, renders "Between the furrender of Carleion." We ihall find that between the^ 
hiflory of Caerleon and that of Striguil, there are certain points of contad, which make it defirable 
to notice the confirmation of the (latenient at a previous page^ that Caerleon was furrendered by 
Caradoc in 1081. It is here alluded to as being in the King's hands, and is in fa£t fo ftated in 
the Domefday Survey for Herefordfhire, but it muft (hortly afterwards have been re^;rantcd to 
Caradoc, or his defcendants, and feems never to have belonged to the Earls of Hereford. 

* The villani dimidii appear to have been perfons who held moieties only of vUlanage tenements, 
or who were half free (liberi) and half villanL ElUTs "Introd. to Domefday."— Ed. 

^ In the Record CommifTioners' Edition of Domesday, this is printed " de jurei," but it is clearly 
a fumame. There was a Roger de Iveri mentioned in various parts of Domefday, bearing (as 
his bthct Waleran de Iveri had done) the office of cupbearer to the Conqueror. It does not 
however appear how he comes to be here mentioned in fo incidental a manner, and I am almoft 
inclined to fufpedl that the perfon here referred to was Roger de Breteuil himfelf. His fether 
was lord of Breteuil, Pafcie, and Ivry ; and as Roger held none of thofe poiTefiions, he had as 
much claim to a fumame from one as the other. 
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forty fwine and forty-one cows and twenty-eight {hillings for hawks. All this 
is worth nine pounds ten ihilliugs and four pence. For one wafte tenement 
Walter the croff-bow-man renders one feftary of honey and one hog. Berdic 
the King's minftrel has three vills, and here are five ploughs. They render 
nothing. Morinus has one vill, Chenefis one, the fon of Wafwic one, Seffibert 
one, Abraham the pripft two vills. Thefe have fix ploughs and render nothing. 
Thefe Earl William appropriated to the cuftom of King Griffin, by permiffion 
of King William.* In alms of the King is one vill, which, for the fake of 
his foul, renders to the church, at the feaft of St. Martin, two hogs and a 
hundred loaves, with beer. Belonging to St. Michael is one carucate of land, 
and to St. Dewin [? St. David] one carucate. Thefe render no fervice except 
to thofe faints. One Beluard* of Caruen [Caerwent] has half a carucate of 
land, and renders nothing. Sixty and fix fwine are the proceeds of the pannage, 
and they are worth forty-four (hillings. All thefe yield forty pounds twelve 
(hillings and eight pence. Durand the (heriflF granted thefe fame to William 
de Ow for fifty-five pounds to farm. Walter the croflT-bow-man holds of the 
King two carucates of land, and has here three ploughs, and three male and 
three female ferfs. Thefe are worth twenty (hillings. Gerard has two carucates 
of land and two ploughs. Thefe are worth twenty (hillings. Ovus the King's 
bailiff has two carucates of land and four ploughs there. They are worth twenty 
(hillings. In the King's demefne is one carucate of land there, which Dagobert 
held. Gozelin Breto holds five carucates of land in Caruen, and here are two 
ploughs with two Welfhmen. They are worth twenty (hillings. The Bilhop 
of Coutances holds of the King five carucates of land, and from him there is 
his one man [at arms]. Here are two ploughs in demefne and three in the 
hands of the villeins. ' They are worth forty (hillings. Roger de Berchalei 
holds two carucates of land at Strigoielg, and there has fix boors with one 
plough. They are worth twenty (hillings. The (heriff Durand holds of the 
King in Caruen one tenement called Caldecote. He has there in demefne 

three 

* "Ho's mifit Willielmus comes ad confuetudinem Griffin regis licentia regis Willielml" I give 
the tranilation in default of a better, but am neither fatiffied with it nor profefs to underdand the 
tranfadiion it is intended to defcribe. 

> It would be ufelefs for our purpofe, if it were poifible, to flrip the native names of the difguifes 
in which they are drefled by the Norman fcribes ; but as a fpecimen it may be noticed that this 
Beluard ha9 been indentiiied by Mr. Odlavius Moigan with Beli Hardd ap BrochvaeL For the 
mod part the names are given as we find them, fubftituting only the nominative cafe where the 
name in the record appears to be the Latin ablative, or anglidfing the name when beyond doubt 
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three ploughs and fifteen femi-villeins and four ferfs and one man at arms. 
All thefe have twelve ploughs. Here is a mill of ten (hillings. All this is 
worth fix pounds. William de Ow has from Strigoiel^ nine pounds for the toll, 
as he aflerts, but Girard and the other [jury-] men fay that he has no more 
by right than ten pounds from the toll of Strigoielg, even if it were worth 
a hundred pounds. In Wales the faid William has in fee three fiiheries in 
the Wye. They yield feventy {hillings and in the fame fee Earl William gave 
to Ralph de Limefi fifty carucates of land in like manner as was in Normandy^ 
[i.e. of Norman meafure]. This teftify Hugh and other vouchers that he 
granted the whole to Ralph. Now William de Ow fays that he has not any 
of this land except thirty-two carucates. Here are in demefne eight ploughs, 
and the tenants have fixteen ploughs. Here are two mills of ten (hillings. 
The whole is worth twelve pounds and ten (hillings. Roger de Laci holds 
in fee of Strigoielg fo much land let to rent with one mill as is worth thirty-fix 
(hillings. Turftin Fitz-Rolf has between U(k and Wye feventeen carucates. 
Of thefe there are in demefne four and a half. The others are in the hands 
of the tenants. Here are eleven boors and a mill of feven (hillings. The 
whole is worth nine pounds. Of this land the King's bailiffs claim five 
carucates and a half, alleging that Turftin took pofTeflion [without grant. The 
said Turftin has fix carucates of land beyond the U(k, and there his tenants 
have four ploughs and a mill, jrielding fifteen (hillings, and half a filhery of 
ten (hillings. The whole is worth fifty-four (hillings and (ixpence. Alured 
the Spaniard has in fee two carucates of land, and here are two ploughs in 
demefne. The said Alured has in Wales feven vills which were the property 
of Earl William and Roger his fon in demefne. Thefe render fix fextaries 
of honey and fix hogs and ten (hillings." 

Various writers, including fome whom we look up to with refpedk, aflfert, 
on the alleged authority of Domefday Book, that the caftle and lord(hip marcher 
of Striguil were held by William Count d'Eu, who held Tidenham and various 
manors by gift of the Conqueror and his fucceflfors. The words of the 
Domefday Record juft quoted do not bear out this ftatement ; on the contrary 

it 

' The late Mr. Eyton has pointed out the fadl that the lands in Monmouthfhire adjoining the 
WeUh border were never "hidated." The term ktde was effentially Saxon, and inafmuch as the 
lands referred to were never poffeffed by the Saxons, but were derived by the Normans direaiy 
by conquefl from the Britons, in the Great Inquefl the Norman term carucaU was introduced 
Mr. Eyton was of opinion that the Normans intended thereby an eftate which, in pomt of value 
and capacity, was clofely analogous to the Saxon hide ("Key to the Domefday of Dorfet," p. 17).— Ed. 
D 
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it {hews that) though grants had been made to various parties of other portions 
of the forfeited eftates, the caftle and town were then in the King's hands ; 
and all it fays in relation to them of the Count d'Eu, therein called William 
de Ow, is that he had out of Strigoielg, as he aflerted, £g from the toll, 
namely the cuftomary dues on veffels palfing up the river, but that the jury 
limited his right to a fixed payment of £io if the tolls amounted to more 
than that fum. This at leaft is my conftrudtion of a ftatement, which, on a 
firft reading, feemed a little incoherent, as the finding of the jury appeared 
to extend inftead of limiting his claim. Another poffible explanation is that 
the ix pounds may be an error for ^, in tranfcription from the inquifition to 
the Domefday Record. The latter has unmiftakeably ix, as we have the means 
of verifying by the photozincograph facfimile, publiihed by the Ordnance Office. 
We will not wander from our fubje<Sl to difcufs this. It is enough for our 
purpofe to obferve that the rights of the Count d'Eu related only to the toll, 
a grant of which to him (if he did not derive title to it, as well as to the 
thirty-two carucates of land in Wales, from Ralph de Limefi, as may be 
inferred from paflages above quoted and entries in other parts of Domefday 
Book) feems natural enough, feeing that he was lord of Tidenham, on the 
oppofite bank of the river. Be this as it may, his rights, whatever they may 
have been, ceafed by forfeiture for his Ihare in the Mowbray confpiracy, in 
1095. Early in the following year, being defeated in trial by battle at Salifbury, 
he was condemned to the lofs of his eyes and other mutilations. 

TiNTERN Abbey was founded in 1131, but it is pointed out in Meflrs. 
Morgan and Wakeman's paper on Dinham, printed for the Monmouthfhire and 
Caerleon Antiquarian Aflbciation (p. 25), that it was a tardy adt of reparation 
for plunder on eftates of the Church in Gwent previous to the acceffion of 
Bifhop Urban to the fee of Llandaff in 1 107. If then we were to aflume from 
his foundation of Tintem that Walter de Clare held Striguil Caftle and Lordlhip 
Marcher as part of his pofleffions in Netherwent, the period of uncertainty 
as to the ownerihip would be narrowed to the interval between the completion 
of the Domefday Survey in 1086, when the caftle was in the King's hands, 
and a date anterior to 1107. In attempting to fix with more precifion the 
date of the.acquifition of this property by him or some other member of the 
Clare family, we muft neceflarily abandon the folid ground of afcertained fa£t 
and truft to fome extent to conjediure, and I have been led by a variety of 
circumftances, minute in themfelves, but fignificant when viewed in conne<^ion 

with 
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with each other, to entertain what at the prefent ftage of the enquiry I will 
not dignify with the name of a theory, or even a conje6lure, but which I 
may venture to call a fufpicion, that Striguil, from the firft grant to William 
Filz-Ofbem, was held in grand feijeanty by the performance of the office of 
Marfhal of England or Marihal of the King^s host. This fufpicion is mentioned 
here that it may be borne in mind to alfift in accounting for various unexplained 
faiSls which will encounter us in the progrefs of our memoir. One of them 
we have already paffed by — ^the refignation of William Fitz-OIbem of his 
office of Senefchal on an affiront from the King. We hear nothing of any 
refignation of his Marlhalfhip. If it were an office of grand feijeanty, the 
refignation of it would have been the refignation of his lands, which involved 
military power and perfonal influence too highly valued to be lightly furrendered. 

It is true that Sir Edward Coke (4th Inft., c. 17) fays that "the office 
of Earl Marfhal of England ever pafled by the grants of the King, and never 
belonged to any fubjedt by reafon of tenure, as the Stewardfhip and Conftable- 
(hip of England fometime did." But on the other hand Littleton, whofe work 
Coke edited with his famous commentary, expreffly inftances the office of 
Marfhal as one held by grand feijeanty : — " Tenure per graund ferjeantie efl 
lou un home tient fes tenes ou tenements de noftre feignior le roy per tiels 
fervices que il doit en fon proper perfon faire al roy, come de porter le banner 
de noflre feignior le roy, ou fa lance, ou de amefner fon hofte ou d'estre son 
Marshal" &c. On which Coke comments (Co. Lit., fee. 153): — "If the 
King giveth lands to a man to hold of him to be his Marfhal of his hoU, or 
to be Marfhal of England, or to be Conftable of England, or to be High 
Steward of England, Chamberlayne of England, and the like, thefe are grand 
feijeanties, and thefe and fuch like grand feijeanties are of great and high 
jurifdidtion, and fome of them concern matters military in time of war, and 
fome matters of honour in time of peace. And this is to be obferved that 
though there were divers Lords, Marshalls of England^ before the reign of 
Richard II, yet King Richard II created Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
the firfl: Earle Marshall of England^ per nomen Comitis Mar^challi Anglice." 
The difHndtion between an Earl Marfhal of England and an Earl who is 
Marfhal or Lord Marfhal of England is very fine, but it will be found on 
reference to the grant to Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, and afterwards 
Duke of Norfolk, which we need not anticipate here, to have been a real 
one ; and if the paffage firfl above quoted from Coke's 4th Inflitute be meant 

to 
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to apply only to the office of Earl Marflial as reconftituted in the reign of 
Richard II, it has no bearing on the queftion of the tenure of Striguil Caftle 
in the reign of the Norman and early Plantagenet kings. Of the various 
grants cited by Coke in a note to this paffage, one in the reign of King John 
is found on reference to the Rotuli Chartarum to relate to a wholly different 
office — that of '^ magiftratum marefcalciae curiae noftrae" — and the others are 
foreign to our purpofe, as bearing date after the Lordfhip of Striguil had paffed 
into the hands of King Edward I on the furrender and death of Roger Bigod, 
as we fliall have to notice in its proper place. Anftis in his "Difcourfe on 
the Court Military" (p. 25, but which is here quoted fecond hand from Carte, 
II, 269, citing 2 Roll, 509), fays : — ** The Conftable and Marflial were obliged 
to attend our armies. Their cafes are fomewhat pecuUar that though both 
thefe offices were anciently inheritances held in grand feijeanty, and confequently 
feemed regularly entitled by fuch tenures to the exemptions incident thereto, 
yet both of them were compellable to attend all voyages roy^." Carte quotes 
the above in fupport of his pofition (in relation to the contention of the Earls 
of Hereford and Norfolk, temp. Edw. L, to be hereafter mentioned) that 
they were bound to attend in every army, whether commanded by the King 
or not ; but the quotation does not fupport his views, for a " voyage royal " 
meant an expedition of the King in perfon. 

We have feen that the office of Marfhal was originally conferred by the 
Conqueror jointly on William Fitz-Ofbern, Earl of Hereford, and Roger 
Montgomery, Earl of Shrewlbury. Affuming that the offices thus created 
were hereditary, as was certainly the cafe when held by the fucceffive families 
of Clare, Marihal, and Bigod, the forfeiture incurred by Roger de Breteuil, 
the fecond Norman Earl of Hereford, left Roger Montgomery fole marfhal, 
and there would be no pra<5lical inconvenience in not filling up the vacancy 
while Roger de Breteuil remained in prifon, and his eftates, or at all events, 
Striguil Caftle, which was the Caput Baroniae, were in the King's hands. 
Roger Montgomery died in 1094, leaving four fons. Hugh, the eldeft, 
fucceeded him as Earl of Shrewlbury and (on the aflumption of the hereditary 
nature of the office) as marihal alfo. The fecond fon, Robert, better known 
by the name of Robert de Belefme, though he eventually fucceeded his elder 
brother as Earl of Shrewlbury, inherited his father's pofleffions in Normandy, and 
the events of his life are principally connedled with the affairs of that country. 
Of the two other furviving fons of the firft Earl of Shrewlbury Ordericus Vitalis, 

whofe 
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whofe family was in intimate relations with theirs, fo that he may be confidered 
as fpeaking with fpecial knowledge, fays (B. V,c. 14) that the prudent old Earl 
obtained Earldoms for his two remaining fons Roger and Amulph, and again 
(B. VIII, c. 25) that they married noble wives and both were made Earls, and 
(B. XI, c. 3) that they were wealthy Englifli Earls, and through the care of 
their father, the Earl Roger de Montgomery obtained great honours and domains. 
Roger, better known as Roger of Poiftou, from pofleffions acquired with his 
wife, had a grant of the Honour of Lancafter, and Amulph that of the Honour 
or Lordihip and Caftle of Pembroke, or according to fome writers only the 
cuftody of the Caftle. Both are conftantly fpoken of by their contemporaries 
as Earls, though their title is difputed by modem authorities. In Mr. Floyd's 
paper on the Norman Conqueft of South Wales, already quoted, it is contended 
that the Conqueft of Cardigan and D3rved (Pembroke) in 1093 was effedted 
in a national war, in fome at leaft of the operations of which the forces were 
led by WilUam Rufus himfelf. If thefe propofitions, or even the firft of them, 
be eftabUfhed, the Earl of Shrewfbury no doubt took part in the expedition, 
not as a Lord Marcher on his own account, but in the performance of his 
duties as Marfhal of England : and the tranfadtion would account both for 
the grant to his fon of the Earldom of Pembroke, as a reward for military 
feryices to the crown, and for the peculiar pofition which Pembroke has 
always held, being reputed as an Englifh county, and called ^'Little England 
beyond Wales." The queftion of the Earldom or titular Earldom of Pembroke 
will be again noticed prefently. It is mentioned here, partly for the illuftration 
it aflfords of the fomewhat parallel cafe of the Earldom of Striguil, and partly 
becaufe the Earldom of ^Pembroke, real or titular, fubfequently fumiflied a 
title for the earldom granted to Gilbert Strongbow, which may either have 
been a mere accident, or one of thofe fmall but fignificant' fadts alluded to 
above as bearing on the connexion between that earldom and the office of 
hereditary marfhal. The office, if it defcended to either of the fons of the 
firft Earl of Shrewfbury, was forfeited by their treafon in the year 1 102. And, 
as the office of Marfhal was no finecure in the reigns of the three Norman 
kings, there muft then have arifen an urgent neceffity for filling up the vacancy. 
Between this date and 1 107 we find Walter de Clare in pofTeffion of his eftates 
in Gwent, at a period when a vacancy in the fee of LlandafT afforded an 
opportunity for the ufurpations on Church property for which he was called 
to account when Bifhop Urban fucceeded in that year, and he was then defcribed 
as Lord of Caerwent. Whatever lands, therefore, were acquired in this neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood by Walter de Clare, whether from his own family or otherwife, were 
probably acquired before this period : and the date, important as it is to our 
purpofe, would be ftill more fo if we were to aflume, according to the generally 
received opinion, that thefe lands comprifed Striguil and its Lordfhip Marcher. 
But it is propofed to ihow that this aflumption is not warranted by the known 
fa6ts, and that about the fame period lands in Netherwent, of which there is 
more reafon for fuppofing Striguil to have formed part, were acquired by his 
elder brother, Gilbert, a man of great power and influence, of whofe military 
exploits very much more is known, and of whofe tenure of the MarfliaKhip 
we have a flight but not unimportant indication in his leading the van in the 
King's army. Hifl:ory has not recorded the fa6t of either brother having 
held the office of Marihal, but neither has it recorded the name of any other 
holder of that office from the period of William Fitz-Ofl)em and his coUeague 
Roger Montgomery to that of Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke : and it 
was the identity of the period of uncertainty in the hifl:ory of the Marflialfliip 
and in that of the ILordfliip Marcher which firfl: fuggefted their connexion. 

The manner in which the office of Marihal was filled during this period 
has been a fl:anding puzzle to antiquaries. Various names have been fuggefted, 
^Tome conferring the honour on Hugo Grantemeifnel, others on a Gulielmus 
Filius Gulielmi, or Fitz-William, fome on Robert Fitz-Ede, a bafe fon of 
Henry I, and fome again, as Mr. Camden and others, on Walter Giffard, 
Earl of Buckingham." Readers who are defirous of purfuing the fubjedl: and 
inveftigating the grounds of probabflity for and againft thefe rival claims, 
are referred to the pages of Edmondfon's Heraldry, from which work (I, 42), 
the preceding fentence is extracted; but they muft be cautioned againft the 
unwarrantable aflumption with which that writer opens the difcuffion by fa3dng 
''there is no pretence that the office, at its primary inftitution in this 
kingdom, Was made hereditary in the family of either of thofe Earls [of 
Hereford and Shrewft)ury]." It would be much more reafonable to fay " there 
is no pretence " for denying the propolition, for the fa6t of the office having 
been, at all events as early as 1138, held as an hereditary one, and continuing, 
with temporary and explainable' exceptions, to be fuch, whether held by 
inveftiture or patent, from the reign of King Stephen to that of Queen 
Viftoria, furely raifes a prefumption, almoft amounting to neceflary inference, 
that the creation of the office only feventy-two years before the earlier of 
thofe dates was on fimilar terms as regards its hereditary nature, whether it 

^ was 
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was or was not an office of grand ferjeanty, and that the courfe of defcent 
had only been interrupted by the treafon and confequent forfeiture of its 
holders. Nor is the analogy between the office of Marfhal and other offices 
of fimilar dignity and importance, fuch as thofe of the Conftable and Steward, 
to be entirely difregarded. It is fubmitted that no cafe has been made out 
for any of the competitors, and that there is ftill room for a new candidate 
for the vacant office, even if the reader is not difpofed to fill the vacancy 
with the name of the Lord Marcher of Striguil. He is only alked at the 
prefent moment to fufpend his judgment. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Early Clares. 




IN order to render intelligible what we fliall have to fay in examining the 
claim of Walter de Clare, and endeavouring to afcertain when and in what 
manner Striguil came into the poffeflion of fome member of the Clare 
family, it will be neceffary, in the firft inftance, to give fome particulars of Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert or de Clare of Bienfaite, who was the anceftor of many Lords 
of Striguil, though I am not prepared, notwithftanding high authority, to admit 
him among the number of them without more evidence than has yet been 
produced. He was diftantly related to the Conqueror, like many others of 
the Norman adventurers, for his grandfather, Godfrey or GeoflSrey, Count of 
Eu and Brionne (the former dignity however being furrendered in favour of 
his brother), was an illegitimate fon of Richard Sans-Peur, Duke of Normandy, 
already mentioned as the great grandfather of William (see Pedigree, No. i). 
The local name by which Earl Richard Fitz-Gilbert was known in Nonnandy 
was Richard de Bienfaite, and by that name we will continue to defignate 
him in order to diftinguifh hira from three other Richards, fons of three other 
Gilberts, whom we fliall have to mention among his defcendants. It is a name 
however which has been the fubjeft of a very gratuitous miftake : De Bienfaite 
having been latinized by the chroniclers into De Benefafta, Dugdale (Bar. I, 206) 
makes what he honeftly calls a guefs that the firft place of Richard Fitz-Gilbert's 
refidence in England was at Benfield, in the eaft part of Northamptonfliire.' 

There 

> If he had guefled Weldon in the fame county it would at lead have had the merit of founding 
like a literal tranflation. 
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Tliere is no foundation for this, Northamptonfliire not happening to be one 
of the counties in which his name is mentioned in Domefday book, according 
to which he enjoyed thirty-eight lordfliips in Surrey, thirty-five in Effex, three 
in Cambridgeihire, ninety-five in Suffolk, and others in Wilts and Devon. 
His principal Englifli refidences were at Clare in Suffolk, from which he and 
his pofterity took the name of De Clare,* and Tonbridge in Kent, which 
iumiflied a name by which his fon Gilbert and grandfon Richard were 
frequently defignated. The latter he obtained by a curious exchange with the 
ArchbiflK^ of Canterbury for his anceftral caftle of Brionne, round which the 
diftance of a league was meafured with a rope and the fame rope brought 
over to England to meafure a league round Tonbridge that equal quantities 
of land might be exchanged — ^fo little idea had our anceftors at this period of 
a ftandard of meafures. 

Of his age at the date of the Conqueft we may form an af^roximate 
i^imate from the fnSt that <^n the murder of hk father, in or Sio&a after 1035, 
as related by WitHkm of Juftaiege, being another of the a6ts of violence during 
the troubles then arifing in the Duchy of Normandy, he and his brother Baldwin 
fled widi their guardian to Baldwin Count of Flanders. They were therefore 
at that time of tMder years. The miftakes which have led fome authors to 
pcrftdate the death of this Richard to the year 11 14, or even to 1136, and 
which will be noticed in fcture pages, have been much difcuffed and fully 
expofed ; but there is ftill fome confufion as to the exadt date. Mr. Ormerod 
in correcting tbeSt miilakos, accepts as evidence of his deceafe in 109 1 the 
relation by Ordericus Vitalis (B. VII, c. 17 (oj a horrible vifion of one Walkelin, 
a prieft of Bonoeval, in the diocefe of Lifieux, in which Richard and his 
brother Baldwin were feen among a gbaftly troop of tortured fouls met by 
him on his return from a midnight vifit to a diftant part of his parifli; and 
^"Incidental mention is made of their being then recently deceafed. Now, the 
chronicler not only explicitly fixes the date of the vifion in the beginning of 
January 109 1 ; but he relates that the prieft, when he firft heard the tramp 
of the ghoftiy troop, frippofed the founds to proceed from the army of Robert 
de Belefme on his march to the fiege of Courci-fur-Dive, the date of which 

precifely 

1 The name of this Lordfliip, in its Latin adjective form of Clarenfis, eventually fumi(hed the 
tide of Clarence to ferae of our xoyal dukes, the Lordihip of Clare, and the reprefentation of the 
Cbre family having paffed by naimge to the family of the De Buighs, and through them to Lionel, 
created Duke of Clarence, the third fon o( Edward lU. 
E 
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precifely correfponds. But it was during this fiege that Richard and others 
were taken prifoners by Robert de Belefme' and experienced the rigours of 
his dungeon, as related by Ordericus in the chapter previous. Mr. Planch^, 
in a note to the "Conqueror and his Companions" (ii, 36), ftates unrefervedly 
that the Richard fo imprifoned was not Richard de Bienfaite, but his grandfon, 
Richard, erroneoufly fpoken of in the note as the fecond inftead of the eldeft 
fon of Gilbert Lord of Tonbridge. The dates render this very improbable. 
Early as the military eare6r be|an in thofe days, a family could fcarcely be 
expected to fumifli, within fo Ihort a period of each other, three generations 
of fighting men; and the fecond Richard,' who was flain by the Welfli for^- 
five years afterwards, is fpoken of by William of Jumiege (B. VIII, c. 37) as 
^^immaturd morte peremptus." Mr. Planch^'s object was to fhew that Richard 
de Bienfaite was dead at a still e^u-lier period ; as evidence of which he mentions 
the pofTeffion and defence of Tonbridge Caftle by his fon Gilbert in 1088 ; but 
nothing is more natural than that he fhould be found defending it during his 
father's abfence in Normandy. He alfo alleges that Baldwin was dead before 
1090, on the ground of a hiftory of his title, which his fon Robert gave to 
Robert Curthofe in that year in anfwer to a demand for the furrender of the 
Caftle of Brionne to Robert de Beaumont, but here the dates do not bear 
out Mr. Planch^'s argument. In the abfence of any authority cited it is fair 
to aflume that he has adopted, without examination, the ftatement of Dugdale 
(Baronage, i, 254), who does indeed name that year for the incident referred 
to, but cites as his authority Ordericus Vitalis. On turning to that chronicler 
we find no date mentioned or indicated, except that he commences the chapter 
(B. VIII, c. 13), with the words "At the fame time," the laft previoufly 
mentioned event being the aflaffination of Gilbert de I'Aiglo and his burial 
on biflextile day 1092. Perhaps the beft explanation of the difcrepancy in 
the account of Ordericus Vitalis is that with the credulity of his age he 
relates as an actual adventure of the prieft of Bonneval circumftances which 
palled only in a nightmare dream, in which his imagination mixed up with 
the other incidents the fiege of Courci-fur-Dive. The incidental mention of 
the deceafe of Richard and Baldwin remains as evidence — ^the more valuable 
becaufe it is incidental — of their deaths about the period when the fiege was 
a recent or ftill current event. Whether Richard died in 109 1, or 1088, or 

at 

^ Not, as flated in Mr. Onnerod's pedigree, Robert, Duke of Normandy, whofe participation 
in the fi^e was little more than nominal The point is of no importance, but no miflake ihould 
pais unnoticed, when an opportunity arifes for its corredlion. 
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at any earlier period, is .immaterial to our purpofe. All that is important 
with reference to the points we Ihall have to difcufs in relation to the hiftory 
of Striguil is to fliew that he was not alive at a much later period, or, at 
all events, that he did not furvive to tlie^ reign of Henry I. 

He married Rohais, daughter of Walter Giffard, Earl of Buckingham', 
the fon, according to Dugdale, but probably the grandfon, of Olbem de Bolebec 
and Aveline or Duveline, his vnfe, a fitter of the Conqueror's great-grandmother 
Gunor,* an alliance by which, as we (hall fee, the eftates of the Giffard family 
eventually pafled to the defcendants of Richard de Bienfaite. He had many 
children by his wife Rohais; but it is only neceffary here to mention Gilbert, 
who fucceeded to his father's Englilh eftates ; Roger, his fucceflbr in his 
Norman poffeffions, and Walter, known as the founder of Tintem Abbey, 
and hitherto, but as it is propofed to (hew erroneoufly, fuppofed to have been 
owner of the Lordfliip Marcher of Striguil. The genealogy of this great 
family is one that has been fubje6ted to more than its (hare of myftification 
and confiifion, and we are again indebted to Mr. Ormerod for clearing away 
the imaginary Fitz-Oiberts and Clares of Ogie who have been interpolated 
into it — redtifying the mittakes of Dugdale — and recalling us to the pedigree 
in Duchefne's "Hift. Norm. Scriptores" for a truftworthy account of the defcent 
of the family. So much of it as is neceffary for reference in elucidation of 
the ftatements in our memoir is reproduced in our Pedigrees, Nos. I and H. 

Mr. Ormerod (Strig. 79) defcribes Richard Fitz-Gilbert de Bienfaite as 
Lord of Striguil, and attributes his obtaining the grant of it to his having 
been mainly inftrumental in putting down the Norfolk Rebellion. A ftatement 
of the Hiftorian of Chefliire is not to be lightly queftioned, though the 
amufements of his declining years mutt not be tried by the ftandard of his 
great work ; and if the prefent ftatement had refted on his bare affertion, 
I (hould have implicitly relied upon it, contenting m3rfelf with the obfervation 
that I had failed to trace the original authority on which it was founded. 
But I underftand him to indicate the grounds for his ftatement in a paffage 

in 
1 Wace reprefents Waker Giffitfd as excufing himfelf from carrying William's gonfanon at Haflings 
on the ground of his white and bald head, his failing flrength, and fhortnefs of breath ; but he muft. 
have been indeed a patriarch if his mother had been a dder of the Conqueror's great-grandmother, 
and if he himfelf had furvived, Dugdale and Sir Harris Nicolas (ay he did, to nos. Other authorities 
make the Walter who died in iioa the fon of the Walter who fought at Railings, and (ay that 
the laft named was dead before 1084. The dates raife the prefumption, or rather the neceflary 
inference, that even he was not nearer in defcent to Ofbem de Bolebec than grandfoa 
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in the page preceding that juft cited, involving unfortunately a manifeft error 
in dates. In fpeaking of the Priory Church of Striguil he quotes from Dug. 
Mon., 1077, vi, part 2, a confirmation charter of Henry II to the monks of 
Cormeilles, '^ confirming to them, inter alia, churches, lands, &c., as held by them 
in the time of his grandfather, Henry I, who died in 1 100, and naming, among 
thefe, tithes in the demefne of Earl Richard Fitz-Gilbert between Ulk and Wye, 
a fourth part of the tithes of Striguil, and the Church of Striguil, with its 
chapels, tithes, rents, and appurtenances." Now the year iioo was the date 
of the acceffion, and not the death, of Henry I, and consequently the Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert who flourilhed in his reign (i 100-1135) was not Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert de Bienfaite, who died, according to Mr. Ormerod's (hewing, in or 
before 1091, but his grandfon, Richard Fitz-Gilbert de Clare, founder (rf 
Tonbridge Priory, the nephew, and not the father, of Walter de Clare, who 
founded Tintern Abbey. 

The Tintern Chronicle ftates that Walter de Clare fucceeded to the 
eftates of the Counts of Eu and Bretville. This however, if it mean that he 
fucceeded by right of inheritance, is impofiible for various reafons. No title 
could be derived from either of them in col|fequence of their forfeiture, and 
even if their eftates had defcended to their heirs, Walter de Clare, though 
diftantly related to both (faving the objeftion of -illegitimate links in the 
pedigree), was not heir to either of them, nor, if he had been, could he, 
according to the feudal law, have inherited the Englifh lands granted to them 
after the Conqueft, not being of the blood of the firft purchafers.* William 
Count of Eu, the grandfather of the William Count of Eu we have had 
occafion to fpeak of, and Geoffrey or Godfrey, Count of Brionne, already 
mentioned as the grandfather of Richard de Clare of Bienfaite, were illegiti- 
mate fons of Richard Sans-Peur, and probably by different mothers, Dudon 
de St. Quentin (Duchefne's Hift. Nonn., \$%) and Ralph de Diceto 
(Twyfden's Scrip., 457) fpeaking of concubines in the plural in mentioning 
the births of Geoffrey, William, and two fifters. As to Roger de Breteuil 
(to fay nothing of his having fons who were living as late as the reign of 
Henry I), his relationfhip would have to be traced a generation further 

back 
\ This is a technical term of law, quite unconnedled with purchafe in the senfe of a pecuniary 
tranCsuaion. The Latin equivalent is ^^ perqutsitor^' or ^^ amquastfiri^ the anceflpr firft acquiring the 
eftate by grant or other means than the courfe of defcent. It has been cootended by Blackftone and 
others that it was in this sense only, and not as having conquered England by the sword, that William 
took his appellation of the Conqueror. 
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back through the parent of Richard Sans-Peur, of whom Roger 4e Breteuil's 
great-grandfather, Rudolph, Count qf Ivry, was uterine brgxher, fo that no 
relationfliip could he traced except through the half blood and illegitunate 
births ; and if thefe were admitted, the Englifh king, 39 reprefentative of tk^ 
dder line, had a prior clai© over the family of Clare to acy inheritwc^ 
delved from the^ Counts of Eu or Brete.uil {See pedigree^ No. i). N(» wa? 
Walter de ClarQ even the reprefeatative of the Clar.e family, being himjfejtf 
2^ younger fon. Polfibly the Tintem Chronicle only meant that b^ had 
grants gf forfeited eftates of the Counts of Eu and Breteuil ; b^t if it be fo 
it does not follow that Striguil was part of the eftates fo granted to him. 
Little is known of Walter de Clare. It may be that the reafon quia caret 
vate facro is to be found in his dealings with the Church, and that the 
Chroniclers, a^ing on the principle of '^I>e mortuis nil nifi bonum," told 
all the good they knew of him in recording him as the pious founder of 
Tintem Abbey. But a much more probable explanation of their filence is 
that he really filled a lefs important pofition, political and military, than he 
would have done if he had been the Lord Marcher of Striguil. As a younger 
fon he had to carve out his own fortune, and it was quite in accordance with 
the manners and pradiices of the period, that, without being a perfon of any 
political importance, he fhould acquire lands, partly by grant and partly by 
violence, or wholly by the latter means. The few circumftances recorded 
of him prefent him rather in the light of one of thqfe foldiers oi fortune, of 
whofe poBtion in the reign of Henry I a pidiure is given in Mr. Sharon 
Turner's chapter on Chivalry and Knight Errantry in England and Normandy, 
whofe inducements to accept knighthood were not merely the honours and 
donations they received, but the plunder they were conftantly acquiring, the 
eccleliaftical pofTeffions being peculiarly the objefts of attack. We accordingly 
catch occafional glimpfes of him overrunning Netherwent and Gower, as 
recorded in the Tintem Chronicle, or tuming a deaf ear to the thunders 
of the Church, whether in the form of an excommunication from Bifliop 
Urban in 1107, or the bulls of Pope Calixtus in 11 19 and Pope Honorius II 
in 1 128, until in 1131, in the fpirit of thofe who, after a life of rapine and 
violence, 

*'To be fure of paradife, 

Dying put on the weed of Dominick, 

Or in Francifcan think to pais difguifed,^ 

he founded, on part of the lands plundered from the Church of Llandaff, the 

Ciftercian 
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Ciftercian Abbey of St. Mary at Tintem. The reader need fcarcely be 
reminded that the noble abbey church, the ruins of which are the principal 
glory of the Wye, was the produd:ion of a later age, and that the foundation 
of an abbey does not neceflarily imply anything further than the grant of 
lands as an endowment for the maintenance of a religious community. Of 
courfe a confecrattfd building for the celebration of the daily and nightly 
offices of the church would be a neceffity, and there can be no doubt that 
the thirteenth century church, of which we now fee the remains, was eredted, 
if not on the fite of, at all events in fubftitution for,* an earlier building, 

marked 

^ The fuggedion is thus put in the alternative under an idea, which it would be foreign to 
our purpofe to difcuis here beyond indicating it in a note. It b that Walter de Clare's abbey was 
perhaps ere<5led in the parifh from which it took its name, on the fite of a building, of which 
remains (lilt exift, on a deep bank, on the north fide of the prefent turnpike road, a little to the 
weft of Tintem Church, that when Roger Bigod, nearly a century and a half later, determmed to 
re-build it on a fcale of greater fplendour, the iite being neither large enough, nor, from the nature 
of the ground, capable of extenfion, the abbey was ereAed on its prefent fite, in the paiiih of 
Chapel Hill, taking with it its original name of Tintem Abbey, and giving the name of Abbey 
Tintem, in common acceptation (but not in any legal document of greater importance than a 
turnpike a£l), to the village which arofe in its neighbourhood, and cauling the parifh of Tmtem 
to be called, for diftindlion's fake, Tintem Parva — and that the old monadic buildings were 
converted into, or became part of, the Abbots Houfe, by which name the mins in Tintem Parva 
are defcribed m old guide books, though even the tradition is now fiuling from the memory of 
the inhabitants. The Abbot's Houfe formed an important feature in a monadery ; it was ufualiy 
within the limits of the Clofe, but detached from the monadic buildings, and was often arranged 
in cloider form, like a monadery on a reduced fcale. That there ftiould be no trace of any 
^fuch edablidiment near the prefent world-famous ruins, comparatively perfe<El as they are in other 
refpects — ^that there is not a done in them indicating an earlier date than the latter half of the 
thirteenth century — that at a mile didant, in Tintem, there is a buildmg which has traditionally 
home the name of the Abbot's Houfe — that what b now known as Tintem Abbey b not at 
Tintem, but at Chapel Hill, and that there is a pariih of Tintem Parva, and no paiifli called 
Tintem Magna m contra-didindlion, are confiderations which have led me to append thb note, as 
a hint for future enquiry, pending which I mud not be underdood as expreding an opinion on 
the fubjedl 

In early times, that is during the 12th and 13th centuries, while the dridtnefs of the Cideiciaa 
Rule remained in full force, the Abbot had no fpecbl rooms ; he dept in the common DorUr with 
hb monks, and dined with the better clafs of gueds in the Refedlory of the Haspiiium. In later 
times when Cidercian Abbots began to have fpecial apartments provided for them, the place chofen 
was ufualiy far away on the ead of the monadic buildings, but for fpecbl reafons, with refped 
to fite or otherwife, it might have been in the wed, and it is poflible that the old building alluded 
to may have been originally condm£led for the abbot's houfe. The author's ingenious fuggedion 
b well worthy of confideratioa — Ed. 
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marked by the fimplicity which was always enjoined, and in the early years 
of the order, ftridtly obferved, under the Ciftercian rule, by which its form 
¥^s rigidly prefcribed. 

If there be one fa6t in the hiftory of the early Lords of Striguil, which has 
hitherto pafled unqueftioned and unfufpected, it is that Walter de Clare was 
one of them ; but it does not appear that his ownerlhip of Striguil is more 
than an inference from the afcertained fadls of his pofleffing eftates in 
Netherwent, encroaching on church property previous to 1107, and founding 
Tintem Abbey in 1131. The Tintem Chronicle, as quoted in the Monafticon, 
after ftating that he and his anceftors acquired Netherwent and Gower, 
and mentioning his death without iflue at a date not given, adds '^ Cui 
fucceffit in hsereditatem Gilbertus Strongbow, Jllius patris sui^ qui incontinenti 
fa^s fiiit primus comes Pembrochiae, et idem Gilbertus dominium de 
StrughuUe et totius Netherwenciae, cum praedictis terris, habuit et tenuit 
per decennium, qui quidem Gilbertus genuit filium, et impofuit fibi nomen 
Richa^dus, et in anno 1148 obiit et fepultus eft apud Tyntemam." The 
miftake oi patris for fratriSj fo liable to be confounded in manufcripts, is 
obvious — fo obvious indeed that it is furprifing it fliould have been the firft ftep 
towards the utter confufion of the Clare pedigree in various attempts to reconcile 
it with the fuppofed fa<5t of Gilbert Strongbow being the brother, inftead of the 
nephew, of Walter de Clare," "Filius fratris fui" would be a natural mode of 
defcribing a nephew, but no one would write "filius patris fui" to defcribe a 
brother; and that Gilbert Strongbow was the fecond fon of Walter's elder 
brother, Gilbert de Clare of Tonbridge, is unqueftionable. But further 
difficulties arife on the paflage if we are to treat Striguil as part of Walter de 
Clare's pofTeffions, for Gilbert Strongbow's fucceffion and tenure for ten years 
ending in 1148, which would bring us back to 1138 as the date of Walter de 
Clare's death, would be inconfiftent with the confirmation charter to the Abbey 
of Cormeilles, referred to in the early part of the prefent chapter, which we 
agree with Mr. Ormerod in regarding as fatiffactory evidence of the pofleffion 
of Striguil by the Richard therein referred to, whoever he might be. This 
being fo, the corre6tion of the miftake which identified him with Richard 
de Bienfaite proves the pofleffion of Richard Fitz-Gilbert de Clare, the nephew 
of Walter, and elder brother of Gilbert Strongbow, at a date previous to 
the death of Henry I, in 1135. This fa<St, under the fame aflumption of 
Striguil having belonged to Walter de Clare, would make it neceflary to 

affign 
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affign an earlier date to his death. Archdeacon Coxe (Monmouthlhire, 
p. 371) and other writers who have followed him do indeed give the date 
of 1 131, the very year of his foundation of Tintem Abbey; but no authority 
is found for this, and it may be fufpe<5ted to have arifen from the marginal 
date of 1 131 being printed (as it is) a line too low in one of the early editions 
of Dugdale's MH>nafticon, oppofite to the mention of the deatii of Waiter 
de Clare, though intended to refer to the foundation of the abbey, the date 
of which is given in words at lengtib in the previous line of the text. The 
Tintem monks, accotdittg to the calendar given by William of Worcefter, 
and printed in Grose's Antiqvities and Heath's Tintem, celebrated his 
obituary on the loth March, hat tkns does not help us to the year, even 
if the calendar could be accepted as evidence of the date of death.^ Mr. 
Ormerad, in the .pedigree illuftrating his ^aper on the Defcent of the Lords 
of Striguii, which he fays follows that of Duchefne, collated with charters 
and found corre6t, ftates it to have been in 1138^ No dates are given 
in Duchefne^ pedigree — ^fo that the addition touft be read as Mr. Ormerod's 
own, derived from the docuiiientairy evidence he alludes to. A reader 
who ignored the poffeffion of Richard Fitz-Gilbert of Tonbridge, in con- 
fequence of erroneoufly referring the mention of him to Richard Fitz-Gilbert # 
of Bienfake, and adopted the ftatement of the Tintem Chronicle that 
Gilbert Strongbow was the immediate fucceflbr of Walter de Ckre, would, 
by reckoning backwards the "decennium" of that document, arrive at 1138 
as the date of his death ; and it is probable that this is either trae or as 
near the truth as can be expefted frota a mode of calculation which 
neceffarily takes no account of fractions of a year, and that Gilbert was in 
&6t the immediate fucceflbr to Walter df Qare, but only as to lands which 
did not coMprife Striiguil. The firft mention of this lonifliip in the Tintem 
Chronicle fe not m cwin^dkion with the name of Walter de Clare, but with 
that of Gilbert S(fo»^bw, wte, it &y^, held it, ^fid the wlioie of Netherwent 
with ike ^resaid lands^ that Is to fay with^ not a^ part of^ the lands derived 
#om his trficle Walter ; and this is quite consent vrM, if it does not actually 
point to, bis tiaviiig ^«:quired Striguil by otiai^ means. Now a charter of 

Badaron 

' Probably in many inflances the obits were kept on days arbitrarily fet apart for that purpofe, 
and only conventionally reprefenting the anniverfaries of benefactors' deaths. The same calendar 
gives 27th }une for the obituary of Galfredus Marefchal, Earl of l^embroke, and 24th December 
for that of Anfehtius Marefchal — whefeks they died within a month of each other, and neither of 
the dates precifely agrees with the accounts of the chroniclers. 
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Badaron, Lord of Monmouth, noticed by Mr. Wakeman at the Chepftow 
Meeting of the Britifli Archaeological Affociation in 1854 (^^e their "Journal," 
vol. X, p. 280), recites the marriage of the grantor at Struguil, with Rohais, 
daughter of Gilbert the Conful, at which Odo, Prior of Struguil, and Godfrey, 
Prior of Monmouth, were prefent and officiated ; and Mr. Wakeman points 
out that the mention of Prior Godfrey fixes the date between 1125 and 1130, 
and in his notes on Penhow Caftle [page 6], printed for the Monmouthfliire and 
Caerleon Antiquarian Affociation, he fixes it more precifely in 1128. At the 
earlieft of thefe dates Gilbert of Tonbridge, the father of Rohais, was dead, 
as fhall be shewn immediately, notwithftanding Mr. Wakeman's ftatement to 
the contrary ; but her marriage at Striguil raifes a fair inference that it was 
the refidence of her brother Richard, the then head of her family. 

It would be a reafonable affumption, even in the abfence of the further 
evidence about to be adduced, that both Walter de Clare and his brother 
Gilbert, the father of Rohais, held lands in Gwent, Striguil being among the 
poffeffions of the latter, and that the eftates only became united in the hands 
of one owner in the next generation. There is a paffage in Dugdale's 
" Baronage " (i, 208), which will ftrongly confirm this, when read with the 
neceffaiy correftion of fliewing that, amid the notorious errors of his pedigree 
of the Clare family, as to which he feems to have been efpecially ill-informed, 
he has confounded Gilbert of Tonbridge, the fon, with Gilbert Strongbow, the 
grandfon, of Richard de Bienfaite, affigning to one the events of the lives of 
both, and that fo much of his narrative, in the following paffage, as precedes 
the ftatement of the latter acquiring the property of his two uncles and being 
created Earl of Pembroke, ought to have been gi^en in relation to the 
former. He fays : " This Gilbert, haying often made fuit to King Henry I 
to beftow on him fome lands in Wales, the King at length, difceming the 
Welfh to be unquiet among themfelves, and that they had made great 
depredations upon each other, about the tenth year of his reign [i 109-10] 
fent for him, and made him an offer of all the lands of Cadogan ap Blethyn 
in cafe he could win them; of which, jo)rfully accepting, he raifed all the 
power he could, and landing in Cardiganfliire, brought that whole country in 
a fliort time to fubje6lion, where foon after he built two caftles, one towards 

North Wales, upon the River Yftwith, and the other towards Dyvet, 

upon the river Teivi, at a place called Dungerant, where Roger de Montgomery, 
Earl of Shrewfbury, had before time begun to fortify. After this, fcil. in ann. 

1113 
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1 1 13 (14 Henry I), at the inftigation of fome who thirfted after the lands of the 
Welfli, and upon complaint of divers robberies and fpoils committed by thofe 
people, King Henry I raifed an army, threatening to deftroy all North Wales 
and Powyfland, and committed the van thereof to the conduct of this Gilbert. 
Poffeffing therefore all Netherwent, with the whole dominion of Striguil, now 
Chepftow, and the one half of Grun^ in Wales, and likewife all the lands of 
Roger and Walter, two of his uncles, who died without iffue, he was made 
Earl of Pembroke by King Stephen in ann. 1138." That Dugdale did make 
this miftake is one of the blots hit in Hornby's '^ Specimen of Miftakes in 
Dugdale's Baronage," and the proof of it is clear : for the paffage bears internal 
evidence of its origin in partially adopting the very words of Powels tranflation 
of Caradoc of Llancarvan, cited in the margin. This author fpeaks of the 
Gilbert of the earlier incidents related as Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Strygill, 
and the edition of 1584, which was that ufed by Dugdale, places the events 
of his warfare againft Cadogan ap Blethyn under the year 1 109, and the royal 
expedition againft the Welfli, in which he led the van, in 11 13: and in a 
fubfequent paflage at p. 183 mentions his death of a confumption in 11 16, 
mifnaming him however, in the laft mentioned place, as William Strongbow. 
There are important variations between the above edition of Powel's tranflation 
of Caradoc of Llancarvan and that of 1774, and efpecially a difcrepancy of 
two years in date running through all the events of about this period. The 
later edition (pp. 135 and 151) places the firft or private expedition in 1107, 
the royal campaign in iiii, and the death of Strongbow, here correftly 
named Gilbert, in 1114. Now as all authorities, not excepting Dugdale, 
attribute the conferring of an earldom on Gilbert Strongbow to King Stephen, 
in 1 138, it is clear either that the father, as well as the fon, was known as 
Earl of Strygill, and by the fumame of Strongbow, or at leaft that Caradoc 
of Llancarvan^ fuppofed fuch to be the cafe, or elfe that he made 'a miftake 
between them in fo defignating the elder — ^a miftake from which, if it be one, 
Dugdale might have faved himfelf, if he had paid due regard to the ftatement 
of his author that the perfon referred to died in 11 14 (or 11 16 according to 
the edition ufed), inftead of fuppreffing that ftatement, as an inconvenient fa£l 
which claflied with the reading of the Tintem Chronicle in his Monafticon, 

and 

* It is afllimed in the text that the words are thofe of Caradoc, and not an interpolation of his 
tranflator. They may have been found in the manufcript he ufed, but in the Brut y Tywyf<^on, 
as publifhed under the authority of the Mafter of the Rolls, the name is funply Gilbert Fitz-Richaid 
(Gilbert nab Rickert). The chronology confimis that of the later edition of FoweL 
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and fubftituting his creation as Earl of Pembroke, twenty-four years after the 
real date of his death. It is this unfair ufe of his authority — if the author 
had been one lefs entitled to refpedi, for his amazing induftry at leaft, if not 
for his accuracy, we might have been tempted to ufe a harder word — ^which 
has led to moft of the difiSiculties of the Clare pedigree, and to all forts of 
expedients for reconciling fadts and dates with the fuppofed relationfhip of 
brothers between Walter de Clare and Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke. 
Hence the ftatement in more than one paper of Mr. Wakeman that Richard 
de Bienfaite died in 1114, which was the date of the death of his fon. 
Hence the confufion by Dugdale himfelf between Kichard de Bienfaite and 
Richard, his grandfon, in defcribing in relation to the former, the circumftances 
of the death of the latter, at the pafs of Coed Grono (to be hereafter related 
in its proper place), a miftake which has been followed by Sir R. C. Hoare 
in his note to the account by Giraldus Cambrenfis of that event (Itin. ch. iv), 
and in his own Journal of a Tour in Ireland (p. Ixxv), though the occurrence 
took place, according to Dugdale's own fhewing, feventy years after the battle 
of Haftings, at which Richard de Bienfaite could have been no ftripling, and 
a century after we meet with the firft mention of him flying with his brother, 
after the murder of their father, to Baldwin, Count of Flanders. To the fame 
original error may be traced the further miftake of Dugdale, who at the fame 
page, while correftly fhewing in his pedigree two Walters, one the fon of 
Richard de Bienfaite, and the other the fon of Gilbert of Tonbridge, attributes 
the foundation of Tintem to the latter. 

We (hall prefently fee grounds for forming an opinion whether the men- 
tion of the elder Gilbert as Earl of Strygill by Caradoc, or his tranflator 
Llancarvan, ought to be pafled over as a miftake arifing from a confufion 
between two individuals, or treated as evidence of a fadt hitherto unnoticed: 
but we may obferve at the outfet that there is at leaft a poffibility that there 
is here .no miftake, fo far as Caradoc's ftatement goes, and in the face of the 
confirmatory evidence afforded by Badaron's Charter, we need not go out of 
our way to impute one. It may be that Gilbert of Tonbridge, the father, as 
well as Gilbert Strongbow,* the fon, was recognized among his contemporaries 

as 

1 It will be obferved from what is above written, and paflages to be hereafter quoted, that there 
are grounds for afligning the name of Strongbow to both father and fon : but to avoid confufion it 
may be well to mention that wherever we fpeak of Gilbert Strongbow, Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke, is 
intended 
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as an earl, though the fadt has been loft fight of by fubfequent writers. The 
title given to him in Badaron's Charter — " Gilbert the Conful," as Mr. Wakeman, 
inftead of the ufual rendering, gives it in Englifh, is worth notice. Consul 
and Consulatus are faid to be equivalent to Earl and County (fee Kelham's 
Domefday, Explanation of Terms, § v) ; and Bradton (lib. i, ch. 8, § 2), 
after giving a derivation of the word " comites," adds ** qui etiam dici poflunt 
confules, a confulendo ; reges enim tales fibi aflbciant ad confulendum et 
regendum populum, &c." If the word, when it firft came into ufe (as to the 
later ufe of it there can be no queftion) was a precife fynon3rm for "comes," 
fo much the better for the argument in favour of Gilbert's title of Earl of 
Striguil ; if not, may it not have been at all events a title of dignity equivalent 
to " comes " minus his " comitatus," or adminiftration of a county ? Richard 
de Bienfaite's Norman title of Count may have been confidered as having 
pafled with his Norman pofleffions to his fon Roger ; and though Gilbert 
inherited the vaft pofTeflBons of the family in England, there was not among 
them an Englifh earldom, if the adminiftration of a county, or a revenue 
derived from its pleas, was a neceffary incident to one. That it was fo is, 
however, denied in the " Report of the Lord's Committee on the Dignity of 
a Peer " (3rd Rep., p. 256) ; and if, by virtue of his father's rank, Gilbert 
was, by courtefy or otherwife, reputed as an earl, under the novel circumftances 
attending the feparation of Norman and Englifh eftates and honours, he would at 
this period be called indifcriminately Earl of Tonbridge, of Clare, or of Striguil, 
if he had refidences or pofleffions in all thofe places. Among the Normans, 
previous to the Conqueft, the ordinary title of nobility was that of Count. 
Their fyftem of fumames was to connect the chriftian name of the fon with 
that of the father by the word "filz" or ** fitz," as the Welfli did by "ap'' 
or "ab," the name of the refidence, or principal pofleffion, being frequently 
added to the name of the individual for the purpofe of diftindtion. Nobles 
were ufually fpoken of by their chriftian names, with the addition of " Comte," 
in Latin ** Comes," and in Englifh tranflated indifferently " Count " or " Earl." 
The Saxon Earls were men of official rank, charged with the adminiftration 
of the fhires into which England had from an early period been divided. 
In a very few inftances, fuch as that of Waltheof, Earl of Northampton, 
whom we had occafion to mention in connexion with the Norfolk Rebellion, 
they were continued in their office by the Conqueror : but generally fpeaking 
they were replaced by Normans, and the title, whether belonging to Saxon 
or Norman, was treated as equivalent to that of the Norman Count, and was 
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tranflated into the fame word comes. His (hire became a county, comitatus^ 
and his fubordinate oflScer, the Shire-reeve or Sheriflf, was vice-comes. The 
grant of the adminiftration or nominal ad^ nniftration of a count^'^, with its 
incident revenue, which ufually confifted c T the third penny of the pleas 
arifing therein, conferred the dignity, which .vras fometimes pafled sub sileniio 
as a matter of courfe, fometimes expreflly mentioned, and fometimes ftated as 
a neceflary confequence of the grant by fome fuch words as *'unde comes 
est." Hence the word '* comitatus^' which is too often loofely tranflated 
"county," bears, according to its context, various Significations. It may mean 
(i) the local Umit of jurifdidtion, in the fenfe of our modern county, or (2) 
the jurisdiction itfelf, that is to fay the office of the comes, or (3) the perfonal 
ftatus and dignity of a Norman Count, or Englifli Earl — in other words an 
earldom in its modern acceptation — in addition to which it has fometimes a 
fourth meaning, namely lands and lordfliips granted to maintain the dignity of 
the earldom, to be held sub honore comitali and infeparable from the dignity. 
Among the Normans the number of counts was unlimited : and while 
Normandy and England acknowledged the fame fovereign, and the rank held 
in one country pafled current in the other, it mattered little whether the 
holder was confidered as deriving it from a Norman or Englifli fource. But 
when this unity of the fovereign title ceafed, it would have been a prepofl:erous 
reftridtion of the rights of the Englifli King, as the fountain of honour, to 
limit the number of his earls to that of the Englifli counties, the adminiftration 
of which, except as regards counties palatine, had become nominal : and hence, 
as early at leaft as the reign of King Stephen (and poflibly much earlier, if 
the cafes of Amulph de Montgomery and Roger de Poi6tou were really 
creations of Englifli dignities), there arofe the pra<5lice of creating titular earls, 
or pfeudo-comites as they were called by the chroniclers of the time, that is 
to fay, nobles holding the flatus, rank, and privileges of Norman Counts or 
Englifli Earls, but unconnedted, even in form or title, with the adminiftration 
or revenues of Englifli counties. Let us fee now how thefe various clafles 
would be defcribed. ** Earl William," with whom we began the hiftory of the 
Lords of Striguil, was alfo frequently diftinguiflied by his patronymic of 
"William Fitz-Oft)ern," or, by the name of his principal Norman pofleflion, 
as " William de Breteuil." He was alfo " WilUam, Earl of Hereford ; " and 
in this cafe, the earldom being derived from the adminiftration of an Englifli 
county, it is difficult to accept the title in any other fenfe than that which 
attaches to it in modem times, that is to fay, that the prepofition conned:s 
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"Hereford" with "Earl" rather than with "William." But compare the cafe 
of the firft Richard Fitz-Gilbert ; he was Count of Brionne, and was alfo 
known as Richard dfe Bienfaite, from one of his Norman pofTeffions. In 
England he was known as "Earl Richard," or "Earl Richard Fitz-Gilbert," 
or " Earl Richard of Tonbridge," or " of Clare," which latter defignation he 
adopted fo completely that it ripened into a furname for his pofterity. But 
he was not " Earl of Clare " in the modem fenfe of the title. In EngUfh 
we can make the diftinction by faying "William, Earl of Hereford," and 
" Earl Richard, of Clare : " but it muft be remembered that almoft all the 
mention we have of thefe titles is in Latin records and chronicles, in which 
" Gulielmus Comes de Hereford " and " Ricardus Copies de Clare " would be 
the form in each cafe, or if the words were tranfpofed it would not alt6r 
the fenfe. It is confidered by the beft antiquaries, and in fail may be treated 
as having been authoritatively decided by the reports of the Lords' Committee 
on the Dignity of a Peer, that thefe local additions to the title of an earl 
were matters of perfonal defcription only, and not the names of a dignity : 
and according to this view the ftyle ufed by Caradoc of Llancarvan, and 
thofe of " Comes de Striguil," " Comes Gilbertus de Strigiell," and " Gilbert 
Counte de Strogoil," which we fhall meet with in future pages, though important 
as indicating Striguil as the refidence of the earl and the head of his lordfliip, 
are not evidence of an earldom of Striguil as a territorial title. 

We have gone into the queftion of thefe titular earldoms at greater length 
than may feem material to our immediate purpofe, becaufe the fubje^ 
will again crofs our path in the courfe of our memoir, in relation to the 
indifcriminate ufe of the title of Earl of Pembroke or of Striguil : but we 
have only to obferve in relation to Gilbert of Tonbridge, that the attribution 
of the title to a perfon, of whom, except from the evidence here ftated and 
fome incidental allufions to be noticed as occafion may arife, we have no 
record as an earl, even of the pfeudo-earldom of Striguil, and the faiSts of 
his acquiring fome of the poffeffions, and completing the work of Roger de 
Montgomery, knd of his leading the van, as ftated by Dugdale on the authority 
of Caradoc of Llancarvan, in the King's Wellh campaign — a pofition which, 
both before and after this date, we find aflbciated with the office of Marfhal 
— are fignificant in relation to the fpeculation ventured on above with regard 
to that office. The remarks on that fubjedl at the conclufion of our laft 
chapter, though they would point to an improbable refult if applied to Walter 
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de Clare, would be quite applicable to his elder brother Gilbert, who, both 
from his poiition as reprefentative of his powerful family, and from what we 
know of his perfonal hiftorjr, feems to have been in all refpefts a pcrfon of 
immeafurably greater mark and military emiiience, and as likely as any of the 
other perfons conjecturally named to have been fele6ied from the Engliih 
nobility to fill the office of Marihal. As early as 1088 we read of him in 
the Annals of Henry of Huntingdon and Florence of Worceftcr, taking part 
in the revolt in favour of Robert Curthofe, and defending the Caftle of 
Tonbridge againft'WilUam Rufus, but wounded and forced to furrender it, 
and making his peace with the King. The latter author fpeaks of Tonbridge 
as Gilbert's own caftle : but his father was living, and probably at that time 
in Normandy, as we hear of him a couple of years later taking part in the 
affairs of that Duchy, imprifoned by Robert de Belefme, and probably dyirig 
there, unlefs there be more warrant for Mr. Planchi's ftatement to the contraiy 
than we have given him credit for. We alfo meet with Gilbert as implicated 
in the Mowbray Confpiracy of 1095, but repenting juft in time to watn the 
King of an ambufcade, and falling on his knees to claim a pardon, which he 
accordingly obtained, and remained faithful to William Rufiis during the 
remainder of his reign. If he fucceeded to the pofition of Amulph de 
Montgomery, whofe forfeiture, it will be remembered, was in 1 102, the queftion 
mooted in the preceding chapter whether he and Roger de Poiftou were 
or were not earls has a direct bearing on our fubjedt, and fuggdfts an 
additional poffible reafon for Gilbert being reputed as one. 

We have then fome notice of Gilbert de Clare of Tonbridge, in the 
capacity of Lord of Striguil, at about the fame time as we have the firft 
notice of his brother Walter, as Lqrd of Caerwent — a defcription which 
inferentially contradicts the fad: of his holding the higher pofition of Lord 
Marcher of Striguil. What can be more probable thaji that the younger 
brother was one of the elder brother's feudatories, or mefne lords, and held 
Caerwent by way of fub-infeudation from the Lord of Striguil, wielding his 
brother's military power in this neighbourhood, while the latter led the forces 
raifed in his more important poffeflions in the eaftem counties ? A feudal 
lord, how vaft foever his poffeflions, could advantageoufly retain only a fmall 
portion of them in his own demefne. The reft was granted, in larger or 
fmaller eftates, to mefne lords, who were bound to bring a ftipulated force 
to fight under his banner, and in their turn fublet their lands in fmaller 
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portions in confideration of fimilar fervices rendered to enable them to perform 
their own. This was the natural and ufual mode of providing for the younger 
branches of noble families ; and who was fo likely to ftand in this relation 
to the head of the houfe of Clare as his brother Walter ? It may be that 
the ftatement of Henry I having granted to Gilbert permiflion to make 
conqueft of the territory of Cadogan ap Blethyn was only the Welfli 
Chronicler's mode of exprefling the grant of a Lordfliip Marcher, to which 
a licence to conquer lands in Wales would be an ordinary incident, and that 
this is in fadl the very grant of the Lordfliip Marcher of Striguil of which 
we have been in fearch. But apart from this conftrudtion the ftatement by 
no means implies that Gilbert's conquefts in Cardigan were his firft Welfli 
poffeflions ; on the contrary, a private enterprize of that nature would fcarcely 
have been undertaken without fome fuch bafe of operations as territory in the 
Marches would afford. 

We have arrived then at this Angular refult, that our refutation of the 
evidence on which Richard de Bienfaite has been treated as Lord of Striguil 
has enabled us, by an entirely different route, to trace back the ownerfliip 
of it to his eldeft fon, with fo much doubt as to the period and mode of 
his acquifition of it as to admit the poflibility that he may haye inherited it 
along with his father's Englifli eftates. That Richard de Bienfaite fliould 
have been Lord of Striguil, and even Marflial of England, and tranfmitted the 
eftate and ofiice along with his EngUfli poffeflions to his heir, is quite confiftent 
with all that is above written — ^but it refts on conjedlure and not on evidence. 
The obfervations in the early part of this chapter are not to be underftood 
as an attempt to refute his claim, except as a dedu<5tion from the evidence 
of the confirmation charter to the Abbey of Cormeilles. A pofllible argument 
in favour of his ownerfliip, as an inference from his connexion by property 
with the immediate, neighbourhood, may be founded on the fa<3: (if it be one, 
as alleged in Mr. Wakeman's paper on the Town, Caftle, and Priory pf Uflc^) 
of his having been the grantee of the Lordfliip of Uflc after the death of 
Turftin Fitz-Rolf, named in the paffage we have quoted from Domefday, as 
the holder of lands between Uflc and Wye, and beyond Uflc, which were no 
doubt part of the forfeited eftates of Roger de Breteuil. It is far from clear, 
however, that Richard de Bienfaite was fuch grantee ; the fadt feems to reft 
on an'infpeximus charter of Elizabeth de Burgh, confirming a previous one of 

" Comes 
> Journal of the Archaeological AiTociation, vol x, p. 358. 
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"Comes Ricardus filius comitis Gilbert! " (whom Mr. Wakeman identifies 
with Richard Strongbow), coupled with a rather loofe ftatement in Dugdale 
and Tanner, that the nuns "accounted Sir Richard de Clare and Sir Gilbert,, 
his fon, Earls of the Marfhes, for their founders, and prayed for them as fuch." 
Certainly if there be no miftake as to the relationfhip of thefe reputed 
founders to each other, and unlefs we fhall fee reafon for attributing the charter 
to a later period than any contemplated by Mr. Wakeman, they muft have been 
Richard de Bienfaite and Gilbert of Tonbridge : for their defcendant, Richard 
Strongbow, the alleged grantor of the charter, was the fon, but not the father, 
of a Gilbert ; and though Richard of Tonbridge was both the fon and father 
of a Gilbert, his fon, as we fhall fee prefently, did not fucceed to his eftates 
in Gwent, and is not likely to have been a founder of Ulk Priory. But 
there is room for fufpedting that in naming the reputed founders in the order 
in which they may have appeared in the obituary calendar of the Priory, 
the miftake may have been made of tranfpofing the names of father and fon : 
for if Richard Strongbow was the grantor of the charter, his ample grant, 
which, though it refers to gifts of his anceftors, bears no trace of being merely 
a confirmation charter, fhews that if he was not prayed for as a founder, he 
ought to have been ; and that the nuns knew fo little of their benefa<Stors 
that their information is of little value. We may obferve in paiHng that if 
the founders of U(k Priory are corre6Wy identified with Richard de Bienfaite 
and Gilbert of Tonbridge, here is again evidence of the latter being known 
as an earl. All this however refts on the aflumption that the grantor of the 
charter has been fatiff^actorily identified with Richard Strongbow : but the 
fole evidence of it is the name of one of the witneffes, his brother-in-law 
Raymond Fitz- William Fitz-Gerald, whom we fhall have to mention again in 
our next chapter under the name of Raymond le Gros. He is one of thirteen 
witnefTes. Two others, Ralph and Walter Bloet, bear a furname, which, if 
Dugdale be correct in ftating (Bar. i, 361) that Walter Bloet had a grant of 
Raglan from Earl Richard, fon to Earl Gilbert, temp. Henry H, (but the date 
and confequent identity of this Richard alfo are fubjedt to verification'), 

might 

1 This charter to Walter Bloet is mentioned by Mr. Clark in one of his papers on the Land of Morgan, 
printed fince the above was written (Arch. Jour, xxxv, 330) and he affumes the grantor to have been 
Richard de Clare, firfl Earl of Hertford, the anccilor of the Earls of Glouceller. I have great confidence 
in the general accuracy of Mr. Clark, but like Homer, he occafionally indulges in the proverbial nap, and 
and in the lame page as that above cited, he makes Ifabel, who married William Marlhal, Earl of Pembroke, 
the daughter of Richard, fourth Earl of Hertford, whereas if there be a point, which, beyond all others 
in the hiftory of the family is free from doubt, it is that (he was the daughter of Richard Strongbow. 
G 
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might naturally occur among the witnefles to a charter from him or any lord 
of Ulk of later date. The reft, with two notable exceptions, are either 
undiftinguifhed and undiftinguifliable perfons, fuch as Gefirard the chaplain, 
and Nicholas the clerk, or bear names which, though unknown to the writer, 
may enable future enquirers, better acquainted with the genealogy of the 
neighbourhood, to compare Mr. Wakeman's theory with that now propofed. 
The two exceptions alluded to are the Countefs Ifabel, and Ifabel, her 
daughter. Who were they ? They were no connexions of Richard Strongbow. 
The fuggeftion here oflFered, though admitted to be not free from difficulties, 
is that the grantor of the charter was Richard de Clare, fixth Earl of Hertford 
and fecond Earl of Gloucefter of his family, who fucceeded his father, Gilbert 
de Clare, in 1230, but did not attain his majority till at leaft feven years 
later^ — ^that the Countefs Ifabel was the grantor's mother, Ifabel, third daughter 
of William Marlhal, Earl of Pembroke, and grand-daughter of Richard 
Strongbow— that the other witnefs was his fitter, Ifabel, who married Robert 
Bruce, the competitor with Baliol for the Scottilh crown — and that Earl 
Gilbert, his fon, corredlly defcribed as regards his relationfliip by the nuns of 
Ulk, was Gilbert, feventh Earl of Hertford . and third of Gloucefter, father 
of Elizabeth de Burgh, the grantor of the confirmation charter. At the period 
of this Richard's poffeffion of his eftates it is poffible that Raymond le Gros 
was ftill living. All we know of his age is that, according to Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, he was a young man of Richard Strongbow's houfehold when firft 
fent to Ireland with ten men at arms and feventy archers in 11 70 — a command 
which might have been entrufted to a boy — and that he was firft coufin to 
Giraldus himfelf, who is believed to have died in 1223. That there was 
another Raymond, whofe father and grandfather bore the fame Chriftian names 
with thofe of Raymond le Gros would indeed be a violent prefumption : but 
even that (if his death were fhewn at an earlier period than is confiftent 
with our theory) would be worth weighing againft the reje<5iion of all the links 
which feem to connect the U(k charter with the Earl of Hertford and Gloucefter. 
All the information given by Dugdale and Tanner as to the date of the 
foundation of Ulk Priory is that it exifted previous to 1236. If founded or 
further endowed by Richard Earl of Hertford and Gloucefter while his mother 
was living, as is evidenced by her being a witnefs of the charter, it follows 

that 

^ According to Mr. Clark (The Land of Morgan, Archaeol Journal, vol. xxxvi, p. 117) he was 
bom, 4 Augufl, 1222, and therefore a little over eight years old at his ifather's death, 25 Oct., 1230, 
and confequently did not attain his majority until after his mother's death. — Ed. 
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that his lordfliip of Uik was not derived from her, and through her from 
Richard Strongbow^ and the Marfhals, but was part of the grantor's paternal 
eftates. In fa6t his mother died in 1240, long before the Marihal eftates 
became divifible among the coheirs on failure of the male line. Some 
evidence might be adduced tending to the conclufion that he derived it from 
his paternal grandmother, Amicia, daughter of William, Earl of Gloucefter, 
by whofe marriage that earldom and the lordfhip of Glamorgan palted into 
the Clare family : but the difcuffion of this would lead us too far aWay from 
our immediate fubjedt. A difficulty in the way of our attribution of the chartef 
appeared at fifft to prefent itfelf in the general words of the grant, which 
comprife " all franchifes and tolls (cum omnibus libertatibus et confuetudinibus) 
throughout my burgh of Ufk, or in Striigull : " but it appears from Diigdale 
(Bar. i, 536) that William Earl of Gloucefter granted to the monks of 
Goldcliflf an exemption from toll throughout all his lands in England and 
Wales, namely Briftol, CardiflF, Newport, Caerleon, and Chepftow. The 
allufion may therefore be to the paffing toll mentioned in Domefday Book 
as belonging to William de Ow, which may poflibly have been acquired by 
this earl by a title quite diftindl from any connexion with that of the 
Lordfliip Marcher. It is fubmitted that thefe confiderations furnifli feriouS 
grounds for doubting the fa6t of Ulk having been a pofleflion of Richard 
Strongbow, whether it had or had not at any time previoufly been the 
property of any of his anceftors. Whether it is neceffarily comprized in the 
defcription of feventeen carucates of land between Ulk and Wye, and fix 
carucates beyond Ufk, is a point on which I muft defer to the local knowledge 
of Mr. Wakeman. He gives no other authority than that above quoted for 
his ftatement as to the grant of the lordfhip of Ulk, though he builds upon 
that fa6l, and the fuppofed identity of Richard Strongbow with the grantor 
of the charter, the whole hiftory of the foundation of the Priory, and the 
defcent of the lordfliip down to the middle of the thirteenth century : and 
he has fallen into the two miftakes already corrected of poft-dating the death 
of Richard de Bienfaite by twenty-three years, and fpeaking of "Gilbert 
Strongbow, alias de Tonbridge, who died in 1142," as his fon. If he means 
the Gilbert whom we have called Gilbert de Clare of Tonbridge, the date 

of 

* According to Giraldus, cited in Lee's Ifca Silurum, p. 141, Howel ap Jom-erth of Caerleon was 
wounded in an attack made by the Nomians on his Callle of Uik and died in confequence foon after, 
probably about 1178. This was two years after the death of Richard Strongbow and funiifhes a 
ftrong argument againll Ufk having been one of his pofleflions. 
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of his death was 1114, or poflibly 11 16: if he means Gilbert Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke, he died in 1148, and was not the fon of Richard de 
Bienfaite. The connection however between the hiftory of Ulk and that of 
Striguil is fo flight and incidental that, beyond the expreffion of a grave doubt 
as to the grant to the firft Richard of the lordfliip of U(k on the death of 
Turftin Fitz-Rolf, we will not raife a collateral iffue by disputing it, provided 
only that that event be not fliewn to have taken place later than 1091. But 
apart from the evidence, fuch as it is, the antecedent probability of Richard 
de Bienfaite's ownerfliip is not ftrong. Nothing occurred between the date 
of Domefday and the death of Roger de Montgomery, who furvived him for 
feveral years, to furnifli an occafion for a change in refpedt of the marflialfliip 
and the ownerfliip of Striguil, In September, 1087, the Conqueror died, and 
about fix months afterwards Richard de Bienfaite's eldeft fon was in rebellion 
againll William Rufus, 

By grant or by inheritance then, we have evidence that Gilbert of Tonbridge 
was Lord of Striguil. He had by his wife, EUza., daughter of the Count de 
Clermont, five children — Richard and Gilbert, of both of whom we fliall have 
a good deal more to fay ; Walter,' confounded by Dugdale with the founder 
of Tintem ; Baldwin, one of the foremoft knights in the fervice of King 
Stephen ; and Rohais, omitted by Dugdale altogether, but whofe marriage 
with Baderon, Lord of Monmouth, has already fiirniflied us with fuch valuable 
evidence of Gilbert's ownerfliip. 

On his death his eftates pafled, in the lifetime of his brother Walter de 
Clare, and in the ordinary course of defcent, to Richard, his eldeft fon. He 
was the founder of Tonbridge Priory, from which circumftance, and to diftinguifli 
him from Richard Fitz-Gilbert of Bienfaite, his grandfather, and from Richard 
Strongbow, his nephew, it will be convenient to defignate him, as his con- 
temporaries did, as Richard Fitz-Gilbert or de Clare of Tonbridge. He 
fucceeded to all the power and influence of his father, and obtained, at a date 
not afcertained, but no doubt in the reign of Henry I, the earldom of Hertford. 
By whatever means he acquired them, it is certain, as evidenced by the 
confirmation charter to the Abbey of Cormeilles, that this Richard in the reign 

of 

^ Probably this* is the Walter de Clare mentioned by Ordericus Vitalis (B. xiii, c 26) as taking 
part in the defence of the church tower of Sap for King Stephen in 1136 : but the date is confiftent 
with the founder of Tintem being the perfon referred to. 
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of Henry I held lands between Ulk and Wye, named in immediate connexion 
with the church and tithes of Striguil : and from the terms in which he is 
fpoken of by the chroniclers he was evidently a perfon of great territorial 
power and influence in Wales. The mention of the tithes of Striguil fuggefts 
another argument in favour of our pofition, " Though every man," fays 
Blackftone (Com : B. ii, ch. 3), " was obliged to pay tithes in general, yet he 

might give them to what priefts he pleafed and a layman, 

who was obliged to pay his tithes fomewhere, might think it good policy to 
erect an abbey, and there pay them to his own monks, or grant them to fome 
abbey already eredted ; fince for this dotation, which really coft the patron 
little or nothing, he might, according to the fuperftition of the -times, have 
malfes for ever fung for his foul." If Richard de Clare of Tonbridge had 
derived his eftates in Gwent from his uncle Walter, he would furely have paid 
his tithes to his uncle's abbey of Tintem, and found there a place of fepulture 
for himfelf, on the principle that " Ubi quis decimas perfolvebat vivus, ibi 
fepeliatur et mortuus " : inftead of which we find him buried in Gloucefter, 
as related by the continuator of Florence of Worcefter, and appropriating 
his tithes to William Fitz-Olbem's abbey of Cormeilles. This is a fadt of fome 
importance in confirmation of the view of his ownerfhip of Striguil by an 
independent title in the lifetime of Walter de Clare, who, according to the 
dates we have adopted, furvived him about two years. The continuator of 
Florence of Worcefter (ed. Franc. 1601, p. 666) gives the date of Richard's 
deceafe very precifely as 17 cal. Maii (15 April) 1136, fpeaking of him as 
" the noble and amiable Richard Fitz-Gilbert," and relating how he fell into 
an ambufh and was flain in a " vaft inroad by the Welfh, in which there was 
grievous deftru6tion far and wide of churches, towns, crops, and cattle, the 
burning of caftles, and the flaughter, difperfion, and fale into foreign lands of 
numberlefs perfons, rich and poor." The hiftory of this rifing, given under 
the date of 1135 by Caradoc of Llancarvan (p. 157, ed. 1774), has a noteworthy 
paflage that the Welfli conquerors "reftored all the former inhabitants to 
their proper inheritances, difcarding all fuch ftrangers as the /ate Earl of Strygil 
had placed in the country." This notice of him and the mention in feveral 
places at p. 147 of '*Earl Gilbert," Ihew that the attribution of the title to 
Gilbert of Tonbridge by this author, in a paflage already cited, was not an 
accidental confufion of two perfons, but a deliberate ftatement entitled to its 
due weight of authority. Two other accounts of Richard's death deferve to 
be cited, one for the geographical information afforded, and the other for its 
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circumftantiAl relation of the fadts. The Itinerary of Giraldus CambrenflSy 
here quoted from Sir I^. C. Hoare's tranflation, chap, iv (p. 365 Wright's edn. 
1S63), 4fter defcribing n mountain route between Brecknock and Abergavenny, 
fay« ^^ it happened, a fliort time after the death of King Henry I, that Richard 
d^ Clare, a nobleman of high birth, and Lord of Cardiganfhire, pafled this 
way on his journey from England into Wales, accompanied by Brian de 
Wallingford, Lord of this province, and many men at arms. At the paflfage 
of Coed Grono, and %t the entrance into the wood, he difmilfed him and his 
attendants, though nrnch againft their will, and proceeded on his journey unarmed 
from too groat a prefumption of fecurity, preceded only by a minftrel and a 
finger, one accompan3ring the other on the fiddle. The Welfli, awaiting his 
arrival, with Jorwerth, brother of Morgan of Caerleon, at their head, and 
others of his family, ruflied upon him unawares from the thickets, and killed 
him and many of his followers.'' The anonymous but contemporary author 
of the Chronicle of which a fragment has reached us under the title of 
Gefta Stephani Regis Anglorum, &c., and here quoted from Mr. Forefter's 
tranflation, appended to his edition of Henry of Huntingdon (p. 330), fays 
" there lived at that time in Wales one Richard Fitz-Gilbert, a man of 
diftinguifhed gallantry, furrounded by wealthy kinfmen and vaflals, poflefled 
himfelf of vaft domains and numerous caftles, who kept all his neighbours in 
check by leagues to which they were bound by hoftages, fo that the country 
became fo peaceable and affluent that it might have been eafily taken for a 
fecond England. This man, having demanded of the King fome great favour 
which was refufed him, departed, it is faid, with the intention of commencing 
hoftilities. On his entering Wales with a large retinue he was waylaid and 
flain by the Wellh, his efcort efcaping. It becoming bruited abroad that the 
p-eateft man in Wales had fallen, the people of feveral diftri<5ts, aflembling 
in gres^t numbers, entered his territories, and being divided into three bodies 
in military order, thefe foot foldiers attacked Richard's horfemen, who, joined 
by other$ who came to their aid from the neighbouring towns and caftles, 
made a force of 3000 men. The attack being made in three quarters, they 
ware defeated by the infurgents, who purfued them, (houting, and pouring in 
flights of arrows. Many were miferaWy flain, fome were driven into a river 
and drowned, and others were burnt in churches and houfes. The whole 
diftriA thirty-fix miles in extent was overrun and plundered till nothing was 
left. Th^ old were expofed to death or derifion : the young of both fexes 
were bound and dragged into flaver\% They ftormed the caftles of fome 
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barons, and clofely beleaguered others, under whofe yoke they had hitherto 
bowed, but over whom they now lorded in turn. One of Richard's caftles, 
which was impregnably fortified, and in which his wife, thp Earl of Chefter's 
filter, had fought fhelter, was clofely invefted. She, deprived of her hulband's 
protedtion, with the defpondency of her fex, was tortured with anxiety. Thus 
ftridtly enclofed and Ihort of provifions, for numerous bands of the enemy 
patrolled the; country, and without hope of relief (he was worn out with grief 
and care. But ftiU holding out, when her immediate neigfaboiirs were mnible 
to oflFer her any aflliftance, Milo, who was Lord of Gloucefter, and afterwards 
obtained an earldom rather by his crafty genius, than his right of inheritance, 
devoted himfelf and his followers to the peril of effedling her releafe. He was 
impelled to undertake it as much by compaflion and his natural feeling for 
the diftreffed lady as by the King's command, who had written to enforce 
the enterprize. Tracking his way therefore through the enemy's pofts, among 
the gloomy receffes of the woods and over the mountain tops, he refolutely 
approached the befieged caftle, and withdrawing the lady and her people in 
fafety, returned triumphantly to his own territories." 

The lady jufl: referred to was Adeliza, daughter of Ranulph de Mefchines, 
Earl of Chefier, by whom Richard Fitz-Gilbert of Tonbridge was the father 
of an illuilrious line, Earls of Hertford, and eventually of Gloucefter : but 
they did not fucceed him in the inheritance of his lands in Netfierwent, or 
elfewhere in Wales. By what means they pafled out of the direct line of 
defcent to Gilbert Strongbow, the brother of the laft pofleflbr, muft remain 
an open queftion. Of the fadt there is no doubt ; and with this fadl: we emerge 
from the uncertainties in the hiftory of the early Clares as Lords of Striguil. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Younger Branch of the Clare Family, Earls of Pembroke. 

IT will fcarcely have efcaped notice that fo far our hiftory of the Clares, 
as lords of Striguil, has been to fome extent traced backwards. It has 
been done advifedly, in order to obtain a hearing by approaching the 
difficulties of the fubjedl from the fame point of view with thofe who, being 
familiar with the hitherto accepted account of the early Clares, might have 
attributed to ignorance of well known fadls any hiftory of the devolution of 
the Lordfhip Marcher which ignored the title of Walter de Clare or even of 
Richard de Bienfaite. But here, having arrived at a period when all hiftorical 
claims of the Clares had centred in one individual, unqueftionably Earl of 
Pembroke, Marfhal of England, Lord Marcher of Striguil, and head of the 
younger branch of the Clare family, it will -be convenient to recapitulate the 
conclufions to which the enquiry ''feems to tend, without diftinguifhing in this 
(hort epitome which of them are oflfered as proved, which as probable, and 
which only as conjedlural. Our pofition then is : — 

1. That the Lordfliip Marcher of Striguil was held fucceffively by William 

Fitz-Olbern and his fon Roger, until' the forfeiture of the latter, by 
grand ferjeanty, by performance of the office of Joint Marfhal of England. 

2. That from the forfeiture of Roger Earl of Hereford to at leaft the date 

of Domefday, and long after grants had been made to various perfons 
of other parts of the forfeited eftates, Striguil Cattle, as the Caput 
Baroniae, remained in the King's hands, the office of Marfhal being 
held by Roger de Montgomery, who had become fole Marfhal by 
Roger de Breteuil's forfeiture. 

3. That at a date probably between the treafon and forfeiture of Roger de 

Montgomery's^ fons, in 1 102, and Bifhop Urban's epifcopacy, in 1 107, 

the 
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the Caftle and Lordfhip Marcher of Striguil were granted to one of 
the Clares, in grand ferjeanty, with the office of Marflial of England. 

4. That it is poffible — and if Richard de Bienfaite, who died about 109 1, 

had a grant of the Lordlhip of Ulk after the death of Turftin Fitz-Rolf 
(on which no opinion is oflfered), it is rendered more probable — 
that he, and not his fon, was the firft grantee of the Clare family ; 
but that, according to the evidence at prefent forthcoming, the 
probability is in favour of the latter. 

5. That Richard's eldeft fon, Gilbert of Tonbridge, either inherited the 

Lordfhip Marcher of Striguil with the accompanying marfhalfhip from 
his father, or obtained them by grant to himfelf— was engaged in Welfh 
Conquefts at leafb as early as 1107 — led the van of the King's army 
in III I, or 1 1 13 — and died in 11 14 or 11 16. 

6. That, like his fecond fon and grandfon, he was known to his con- 

temporaries, though not generally to poflerity, by the fufname of 
Strongbow, and either in right of his father's rank as a Norman County 
or otherwife, was reputed as an earl, taking his title from his Lordfhip 
of Striguil. 

7. That he granted the Lordfhip of Caerwent, by way of fubinfeudation, to 

his younger brother Walter, who extended his pofleffions by encroachment 
on church lands previous to the acceffion of Bifhop Urban in 1107, 
founded Tintem Abbey on part of them in 11 13, and died without 
iffue in or about 1138, but was never Lord of Striguil. 

8. That Gilbert of Tonbridge was fucceeded, as Lord of Striguil and 

Marfhal, by his eldefl fon, Richard, founder of Tonbridge Priory, and 
eventually Earl of Hertford, who granted the tithes of Striguil to the 
Abbey of Cormeilles, and was flain by the Welfh, in 11 36, in an 
infurredtion by which he and his family were temporarily difpofTefTed 
of the bulk of their Welfh poffef&ons, and that either under his will, 
or by arrangement with his heirs, or by other means unafcertained, 
Striguil was relinquifhed or lofl by them, and became the property of 
his brother, Gilbert Strongbow. 

9* That 
h 
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9. That two years afterwards, on the death without iffuc of Walter de 
Clare, his pofleffions in Netherwent efcheated to the Lordihip of 
Striguil, of which they were held : and that Gilbert Strongbow, as a 
youngier fon, being the firft Lord of Striguil who had not, by right or 
by courtefy, the title of earl, was created Earl of Pembroke, being, 
according to the ufage of the period, known indiflferently by that title 
or that of Earl of Striguil. 

The uncertainty admitted in the 8th l^ropofition will appear the weak point 
in the theory : but it muft be remembered that fo far from its being a 
difficulty peculiar to the view now for the firft time fet forth, it applies with 
double force to the deduiStion of title hitherto accepted, which leaves 
unaccounted for the mode in which Walter's lands, as well as Richard's, were 
acquired by Gilbert Strongbow, who was not the heir-at-law of either. By 
what means the lands of Richard de Clare of Tonbridge pafled, to the 
exclufion of his own iffue, to his brother Gilbert, whom we will diftinguiih 
as Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, is not known ; nor is it known, 
except from the fa6ls to which attention is now called, whether Striguil 
Caftle and Lordfliip Marcher were part of them, or paflfed direct to him, as 
has been aflumed by all previous writers, from his uncle Walter. The 
defperate condition in which Richard Fitz-Gilbert's Welfli poflTeflSons (if 
pofleffions they can be called at this period) were left at his death, required 
nothing lefs than a reconqueft. His fon and heir, alfo named Gilbert, was 
Earl of Hertford, and had vaft pofleffions in the eaftem counties, but none 
in the weft, except the lands in queftion in Wales and the Marches : for jit 
muft be remembered that it was not until a generation later that the Earldom 
of Gloucefter, with the Lordfliip of Glamorgan, pafled by marriage to this, 
the elder branch of the Clares ; and their ftill later acquifition of Caerleon 
and other lands in Gwent and Gower, by means which we may have to 
notice in the courfe of our memoir, was an accident unconnected with the 
tranfadlion we are now endeavouring to trace. Under thefe circumftances 
it may be that on the death of Richard Fitz-Gilbert, his fon and reprefentative, 
Gilbert, fecond Earl of Hertford, was induced to abandon the damnofa 
hsereditas to his uncle, Gilbert Strongbow. Nothing is known of the age of 
the former at his father's death, and he may have been in ward to the King, 
who feems to have interpofed in the matter : for we read in the Gefta 
Stephani Regis that on the death of Richard Fitz-Gilbert Stephen not only 
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feat Mile of Gloucefter to fuccour the widow, as related in the preceding 
Qbapter, but fent Baldwin Fitz-Gilbert to carry relief to his brother's 
territories, who advanced as far as Brecknock, but abandoning himfelf to 
gluttony and floth, eventually withdrew in difgrace. After this failure it 
feems a reafonable conjedture, though we have no record of the fa£t, that 
the King may have entrufted a fimilar commiffion to Gilbert Strongbow : and 
i{^ after reconquering his brother's territories, he retained polfeffion on his 
own account, and procured the royal confirmation even adverfely to his 
nephew, the tranfadtion, at this unfettled period, would not much fliock 
public opinion. It might have been conjedtured that Gilbert the fon was 
deprived of his inheritance in confequence of his having, under the influence 
of his maternal uncle, Ranulph Gemouns, Earl of Chefter, efpoufed the caufe 
of the Emprefs Maud ; but this fuppofition is met by the fadt of his having 
clearly been in poffeffion of his caftles and eftates in the eaftem counties. 
Another poffible explanation of Gilbert Strongbow's fucceflion to the eftates 
in Netherwent is that the arrangement may have originated with Richard of 
Tonbridge himfelf. The devife of real eftate, as we have already had 
Qccafion to obferve, was not one of the rights incident to feudal tenure at 
this period : but fomething very like it may have exifted in pradiice, perhaps 
enabling the feudal lord to grant livery at his option to the heir-at-law or 
the heir defignated by will, if indeed public opinion did not compel fome 
regard to the wilhes of a teftator. The arrangement, fo common among the 
Conqueror's contemporaries, of dividing their Norman and Englifh pofleffions 
fo as to found feparate families in the two countries (of which practice 
William Fitz-Olbem's divifion of his Norman and Englifh lands between his 
fons William and Roger, that of Roger de Montgomery between his fons 
Hugh and Robert, and that of Richard de Bienfaite between his fons Gilbert 
and Roger, were three inftances which we have already had occafion to 
notice) is difficult to account for except on the fuppofition of fome fuch 
rule or ufage, unlefs it be that at this period the admiffion of the heir of a 
tenant in capite to homage was lefs a matter of courfe, and more in the 
difcretion of the fovereign, than is generally fuppofed. It is poflSble therefore 
that Gilbert Strongbow may have derived his title from fome fuch quafi- 
teftamentary difpofition as to lands acquired either from his brother Richard 
or his uncle Walter, or both. But if the pofition be well founded that 
Gilbert of Tonbridge and his fon Richard were fucceflively lords of Striguil, 
and that Walter de Clare held his lands of that lordfhip by way of fubinfeudation, 
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the double queftion of Gilbert Strongbow's titles is narrowed to the fingle 
one of how he acquired Striguil : for Walter's lands, on his death without 
iffue, would, on this fuppofition, as is fuggefted in the propofitions at the 
commencement of the prefent chapter, devolve on the Lord of Striguil 
by efcheat. 

Necessarily leaving this queftion unfolved, we have the evidence of the 
Tintem Chronicle that Gilbert Strongbow was the owner of thefe lands for 
ten years from about the year 1138, to which date, in the early years of 
Stephen's reign, is affigned by all writers Gilbert's creation as Earl of 
Pembroke, and in his hands at all events Striguil and the pofleflions which 
fubfequently devolved with that title, whether derived from his uncle Walter 
or his brother Richard, or acquired by grant to himfelf, became united, and 
with them, whether by tenure of Striguil or otherwife, he held the office of 
Marfhal of England. 

A SINGULAR record of the duties and privileges attached to the office of 
Marfhal is preferved in a document which has always hitherto been fuppofed 
to relate to Gilbert Strongbow, and which we muft therefore mention in this 
place. It is entitled ** Les Ufages que Gilbert Counte de Strigiul clamoit a 
ufer par I'office Marefchalfie." Several copies are found among the Cotton 
and Harleian Colle<Stions, and it is printed in Edmondfon's Heraldry (i, 76). 
Extraordinary as are the ufages afferted, the authenticity of the document has 
never been queftioned, and it has been referred to as a precedent for claims 
by fubfequent holders of the office. On the face of it, it bears the appearance 
of a coronation claim, as it defcribes very minutely the duties and privileges 
of the Marflial on fuch occafions. In the reign of Richard II, a coronation 
claim was made by Margaret, daughter of Thomas de Brotherton, as we (hall 
have to notice in its proper place, " L'eftre acceptee al office de Marefcalcie 

fefant I'office per fon depute, come Gilbert Marefcball, counte de 

Strogoile, fift al coronement le roy Henry 11." This is clearly a miftake of 
the noble claimant, in which (he has been blindly followed by Mr. Edmondfon 
and others. There was no Gilbert, Counte de Strogoile, and no Gilbert 
bearing either the fumame or office of Marfhal, at the date of the coronation 
of Henry II. Gilbert Strongbow died feveral years before the acceffion of 
that fovereign, and as he fucceeded to his brother's eftates fome months 
after the acceffion of Stephen, there was no coronation during his tenure 
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of Striguil. There was a nearly contemporary Gilbert Marflial, the anceftor 
of a family of which we fliall have much to fay in the courfe of our memoir, 
holding the office of Marfhal of the King's Houfe, by grand ferjeanty, with 
the manor of Hempftead- Marfhal, in Berks, but he was probably fucceeded 
by his fon John, before the acceffion of Henry II, and was never in any 
way connected with the Earldom of Striguil. It is propofed to fhew that 
the document under notice has been incorredlly affigned to Gilbert Strongbow, 
and that it was really a claim of his defcendant in the female line, and of a 
date later by a century, Gilbert, third fon of William Marfhal, Earl of 
Pembroke, whofe tenure of Striguil from 1234 to 1241 embraced the period 
of the coronation of Eleanor, Queen of Henry III. But it will be convenient 
to defer the proof of this to a fubfequent chapter. The only other name 
on which the wildeft conjecture could alight is that of Gilbert of Tonbridge. 
If the claim could have been fuppofed to relate to him, it might have been 
adduced as further evidence in fupport of our pofition of his having held 
the office of Marfhal and been known as Earl of Striguil : but the confequences 
to be deduced from this view of it, involving his tenure of the lordfhip 
marcher and office at a date previous to the acceffion of Henry I, are too 
weighty to refl on fo flender a foundation ; and the idea cannot be for a 
moment entertained. Another reafon for affigning to the document the lateft 
poffible date is that the claims are fuch as could never have been made until 
precedent had had time to ripen into ufage, which certainly was . not the 
cafe during the tenure of either Gilbert of Tonbridge or Gilbert Strongbow: 
but we fhall fee further grounds in the internal evidence of the document- 
itfelf, when we come to fpeak of it again, for affigning it to Gilbert Marfhal. 
In fa6t the perfon referred to is fo named in the reference to it by Margaret 
de Brotherton : and as her claim is in French, there is not the fame ambiguity 
between the fumame and the office as there would have been if it had been 
in Latin. 

The Earldom of Pembroke was conferred upon Gilbert Strongbow by 
King Stephen on the occafion of the revolt of many influential Englifli 
nobles, in the year 1138, and for the purpofe, as hinted by Ordericus Vitalis 
(B. xiii, c. 37) of gaining over fome of his friends and connedtions. He loft 
no time in meriting the royal favour by fuccefflFuUy befieging Leeds Cattle, in 
Kent, of which Robert, Earl of Gloucefter, the illegitimate brother of the 
Emprefs Maud, had poffefled himfelf. He gained lefs credit from his ffiare 
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in the Battle of Lincoln, 1141, at which Stephen was defeated and taken 
prifoner. The firft rank of the ICingfs army, coiififting of Flemings and 
Bretons, having given way, Gilbert, with his brothers-in-law Count Waleran 
and William de Warrenne, and other knights of high renown, turned their 
backs and fled. There is good reafon for fufpecting that this was an a<5t of 
treachery. Ordericus fays that the battle was diitinguiflied by the moft 
ihameful treafon, fome of the great barons accompanying the King while 
they fent their vaflals to aid his enemies (B. xiii, c. 43). For the credit of 
the family we may mention that his brother Baldwin, who took a confpicuous 
part in the battle, remained faithful to the lail, and retrieved the reputation 
he had loft in his Wellh expedition. 

Subsequent to this period we find Gilbert Strongbow in altered relations 
towards King Stephen. About 1146 the Earl of Chefter, having for a time 
come over to his caufe, attended court unfufpicious of danger, but was 
arrefted and kept prifoner until he gave up his Caftle of Lincoln, and gave 
as a hoftage his nephew, Gilbert Fitz-Richard, Earl of Hertford. (Compare 
Ralph de Diceto, Twys. Scrip., 508-^Henry of Huntingdon, Sav. Scrip., 
325 V. — and Adta Stephani Regis, Eng. Hift. Soc, 125). The laft-named 
authority fays that this Gilbert Fitz-Richard [erroneoufly referred to in the 
margin as Richard Fitz-Gislebert — a miftake which the tranflator, Mr. Forefter, 
as a final contribution to the myftification of the Clare pedigree, has followed 
by fo naming him in his text, p. 423] had become a hoftage, and had pledged 
his caftles for the Earl [of Chefter], being his nephew, and was clofely kept, 
until, furrendering into the King's hands all his caftles as his only way of 
efcape, he joined his uncle, and difturbed the peace of the kingdom to the 
utmoft of his power. Earl Gilbert, his uncle [that is his paternal uncle 
Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Chefter being his maternal 
uncle], required thefe caftles to be given up to him by the King, claiming 
them as his own inheritance : but the King not being minded to grant his 
requeft, he withdrew fecretly from court, intending to feparate himfelf wholly 
from the King, and, ftrengthening his numerous caftles in that part of the 
kingdom, to raife an infurredtion in concert with the Earl of Chefter and the 
reft of the King's enemies, that he might obtain by arms what, according to 
his view, he could not obtain by juftice. But the King, hearing that Earl 
Gilbert had privately withdrawn from court, and his hoftility being manifeft, 
readily perfuaded, and the more becaufe he had before fufpedted him, inftantly 
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maftered his whole force, and purfued him with all fpeed. *' How wrongful/' 
he faid, " it is for this man, on whom I have conferred fuch weahh, whom I 
have raifed from the condition of a poor knight and promoted to the higheft 
dignity of an earldom [ad confulatus apicem honorifice provexi — an illuftration 
worth notice of what has been faid as to the word 'consul]^ on whom I have 
over and over again beftowed pofleffions as vaft as his mind could imagine, 
to have now fuddenly and haftily taken part with my enemies/' We have 
noticed this incident at length in confequence of the light the narrative throws 
on the relations of Gilbert Strongbow with his nephew, and the claim fet up 
by the former to even the caftles, of which the latter had been in undifturbed 
pofleffion. Perhaps fuch a claim, preferred at fuch a period, was only an 
illuftration of the unfettled ftate of the law of inheritance, while Stephen 
himfelf was holding his throne in defiance of the hereditary right of his 
uncle's heir. The chronicler relates how the King took feveral of Gilbert 
Strongbow's caftles, and how the latter efcaped in difguife : but abruptly 
breaks off the narrative to relate the proceedings of Henry of Anjou, and 
we hear no more of Gilbert Strongbow until his death, which occurred, as 
has been already ftated, in 1148. He was buried at Tintem. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Robert de Beaumont, Earl of Leicefter 
and Mellent, another defcendant of Weva, the fitter of the Duchefs Gunnor 
(W, Gemet., B. viii, c. 37 — Dug. Bar., i, 84). Mr. Planch6 (Brit. Arch. 
AfTociation Jour., x, 268), without citing any authority, fays flie was a natural 
daughter of King Henry I : but this is a miftake ; flie had been his concubine, 
unlefs the word ''amafia" be capable, as we fear it is not, of a more innocent 
meaning. It certainly does not mean a daughter, either natural or legitimate. 
By her, Gilbert h^d feveral children, of whom it is only neceffary to mention 
his eldeft fon and fucceflbr in his earldom and marihaUhip, Richard, the famous 
conqueror of Ireland, and a daughter, Bafilea. 

Richard, like his father, took the fumame of Strongbow — an early inftance 
of a purely perfonal, as diftinguiflied from a local name, becoming hereditary, 
even if this was the firft generation in which the name defcended from father 
to fon. Mr. Wakeman, in a paper on the Town and Cattle of Chepttow, 
printed in the Journal of the Brit. Arch. AlTociation, x, 252, obferves, certainly 
in too general terms, that Strongbow was a family defignation conmion to '' all 
the Early Clares" : and we have already feen that Caradoc of Llancarvan afligns 
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that fumame, as well as the title of Earl of Strygill, to GUbert of Tonbridge 
in 1 107. On the other hand Trivet (Annales, p. 67, ed. of Eng. Hift. Society) 
attributes the name of Strangebowe to Richard, fecond Eari of Pembroke, 
whom he calls " Comes de Strogoil, Marefcallus Angliae," as a perfonal 
appellative derived from his remarkable ftrength. Hating that his arms were 
faid to have been fo long that when ftanding ereft he could touch his knees 
with the palms of his hands. Whether fuch a deformity would conduce to 
ftrength of arm is a queftion for anatomifts. It is not mentioned by chroniclers 
nearer to his own age. Giraldus Cambrenfis, in his Hiftory of the Conqueft 
of Ireland, Bk. i, ch. 27, gives a perfonal defcription of him, here quoted from 
the quaint tranflation incorporated in Holinflied's Chronicle (Ireland, p. 36, 
ed. 1577) modernized only in the fpelling : — "This earl was of colour ruddy 
and freckled, with great eyes, of a feminine vifage, fmall voice, (hort neck, 
of ftature tall, and a goodly perfonage, liberal and courteous, and where 
fubftance wanted to fhow his frank heart, he fupplied it with gentle words, 
more ready to obey than to command — ^at home more like a foldier than a 
captain— but abroad in the wars he (hewed himfelf a captain and not a foldier. 
Although he never would enterprize any exploit of himfelf without the advice 
of other, being once joined in fight with his enemies, he ftood as an aflured 
ftandard for his people to have recourfe to for their fafety : and howfoever 
the chance of battle turned, he was ever conftant and ftable, neither drooping 
as one in defpair when fortune feemed to frown, nor too joyful when (he was 
difpofed to fawn." 

He was one of the witneflTes to the treaty of 7 November, 1153, by which 
Stephen recognized Henry of Anjou as his fucceflTor, and is therein defcribed 
as Richard, Earl of Pembroke. His title was unqueftioned by Henry II, one 
of the firft a6ls of whofe reign was to cancel many of Stephen's creations of 
the pfeudo-comites above referred to : and the Earldom . of Pembroke has 
always been recognifed as a legitimate dignity. The anomalous pofition of 
Pembroke, as an Engli(h county and the feat of an earldom at this early date,"' 
might have been cited as an additional argument in fupport of the pofition 
maintained by Mr. Floyd, as noticed in a previous page, that th« conqueft of 
Cardigan and Dyved in 1093 was efie<5led in a national war. On the death 
of Walter Giflfard, Earl of Buckingham, in 1164, Richard Strongbow, by virtue 
of his defcent from his great-grandmother Rohais, through whom he was one of 
the coheirs, acquired or aflumed the title of that earldom — probably another 

inftance 
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ioftance of the arbitrary aflumption by an earl of what we now regard as a 
pame of dignity, but then, confidered as entirely optional, and intended only 
to indicate his acquifition or aflertion of claims to lands devolving on him by 
j&ich defcent. He is not, however, generally known by it, nor does it appear 
that he was ever in actual poffeilion of the lands, which, as we fhall fee, were 
in the following reign conjfirmed in equal moieties to his fon-in-law, and to the 
reprefentative of the elder branch of the Clare family. 

It was not until about twenty years after his father's death that Richard 
Strongbow entered upon the career by which he made his mark in hiftory. 
At this period his fortunes were at a very low ebb. By his profufe liberality 
and recklefs expenditure, he had almoft exhaufted his patrimony, and had not 
the means of fatilfying his creditors : and, to crown all, he was in difgrace at 
court. For fome offence his lands had been feized into the King's hands, and 
according to Trivet, he was living in banifhment in Ireland. Henry had for 
fome time been meditating the conqueft of that coimtry, having as early as 1 155 
procured a papal bull fanftioning the undertaking. At this jundture, in the 
year 1168, Dermot McMurrough, King of Leinfter, attacked by the Kings of 
Connaught and Meath, and expelled by his own fubjedis, fled to Henry II, 
then in Aquitaine, imploring his afliftance, and offering to hold of him as Lord 
paramount. This was exadlly what fuited Henry's views, except that his hands 
were much too full of other bufinefs to enable him to embark in his enterprize 
at that time. He therefore received Dermot's allegiance and oath of fealty, 
and granted him letters patent addrefled to all the King's liegemen, Englilh, 
Normans, Welfli, and Scots, and all others fubjedt to his dominion, affuring 
his favour and licence to all who would aid Dermot in* recovering his territories. 
Fumifhed with thefe credentials, he addrefled himfelf to Richard Strongbow, 
whom, according to Giraldus Cambrenfis, he met at Briftol, but whofe ac- 
quaintance, if Trivet's account of his exile be correft, he may have made in 
Ireland, and after much negociation it was agreed that the earl Ihould bring a 
force to his afliftance in the enfuing fpring, Dermot promifing on his part to 
give him in marriage his daughter Eva (which feems to be the latinized form 
of a name which the Irilh hiftorians give as Aoife) with the fucceflion to his 
kingdom. Robert Fitz-Stephen, one of Strongbow's feudatories, and Caftellan or 
Conftable of Abertivy, one of the caflles commenced by Roger de Montgomery 
and completed by Gilbert de Clare of Tonbridge, was fent forward with his 
half brother, Maurice Fitz-Gerald, and a body of Norman horfe and Welfli 

foot 
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foot. They eftabliflied themfelves in Wexford and Offoiy, and carried on the 
war with general, but not unvaried, fuccefs. Giraldus Cambrenfis, who was a 
a nephew of both Robert Fitz-Stephen and Maurice Fitz-Gerald/ and difpofed 
to make the moll of their achievements and enhance their perfonal importance, 
attributes to the former an independent enterprize, ignoring his connection 
with Strongbow. In the meantime the earl delated the performance of his 
promife of perfonal affiftance either from want of pecuniary means or unwilling, 
in his critical relations towards his own fovereign, to commit himfelf without 
an exprefs aflurance of his fan6tion. '' Knowing himfelf/' as Giraldus fays, 
"neither brooked in fight nor trufted in abfence, he kept ftill one rate in all 
his doings, bare a low fail, fed no quarrels, and Ihunned all fufpicious 
conference." His perfonal afliftance with his promifed forces was ftrongly but 
courteoufly urged by Dermot, who had now all Ireland oppofed to him, and 
in a letter, quoted at length by Giraldus, and addrefled to him as *'Earl of 
Striguil," plaintively fays: — "We have watched the ftorks and fwallows — 
the fummer birds have come and are gone again with the foutherly wind — 
but neither winds from the eaft nor from the weft have brought your much 
defired and long expefted prefence." Thus ftrongly urged the earl "pafled 
over to the King, befeeching him either to reftore him to fuch lands as he 
withheld of his or elfe licenfe him in foreign parts to feek his fortune. The 
King, as one that fpake in fcom, bade him go forward in the name of God 
30 far as his feet would bear him'* It would feem from fubfequent events 
that this doubtful phrafe was intended to entrap the earl, who, reafonably 
regarding it as the defired permiffion, raifed all the forces in his power and 
fent forward Raymond le Gros with ten knights and feventy archers, and 
himfelf followed, coUedting his forces along the coaft of South Wales and 
embarking at Milford Haven with two hundred knights and a thoufand men 
at arms, notwithftanding a meflage which indicated that the King's fanction, 
if ever given, was withdrawn. He arrived on the Irifli coaft on the 23rd of 
Auguft, 1 1 70; and on the 25th Waterford was taken and facked; and if 
we are to truft the imagination of the artift to expand the (lighter fketch of 

the 
1 The fonner was the fon of Ned, daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, by her fecond bufband Stephen 
Conftable of Aberteivi CafUe. Maurice Fitz-Gerald and Augharad, wife of William de Bani and 
mother of Giraldus Cambrenlisy were her children by her firll marriage with Gerald de Windfor. By 
the fame marriage (he had a fon David, Bilhop of St David's, and another, William, the fiither of 
Raymond le Gros, to be prefently mentioned, who, it may be added, married Baiilea, the fifter of 
Strongbow. Poflibly the order of Ned's marriages may be mif-dated, as authorities differ, but the 
point is not material 
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the hiftorian, it was by the light of the blazing city and in the prefence of the 
unburied dead that the earl received his bride. Certainly the marriage was 
Celebrated with the utmoft hafte, rendered neceflary by the news that Dublin 
was in revolt. Dermot and his new ally marched againft it. The city was 
taken and garrifoned — Meath was plundered and laid wafte with fire and 
fword — and Dermot, reinftated in his power, defied Roderick, King of 
Connaught, and proclaimed his intention of making himfelf mailer of the 
whole ifland. King Henry, like a defigning monarch in our own time, 
found events marching too fail for his purpofe. "Although he was well 
contented to forbear the prefence of the Earl of Pembroke, yet he liked 
nothing at all to fee him thus advanced in Ireland fith he might in time attain 
to fuch power there, that the fame being adjoined to his fadlion in Wales, he 
fhould be able to countenance the crown of England." A proclamation 
therefore was iffued charging all fubjeils to return home into England before 
the following Eailer, upon pain to forfeit lands and goods, and to be banilhed 
the realm for ever : alfo that none (hould prefume to pafs into Ireland from 
any of the King's dominions by Ihip, to convey any wares or provifions thither. 

Dermot McMurrough died on the ill May, 1171, and Strongbow was 

crowned King of Leinfter. His new fubjedls feem to have adhered to 

him ; but his enemy, the King of Connaught, having procured the affillance 

of the King of Norway, befieged Dublin : and Strongbow, hampered by the 

reftri<5lion of fupplies from England, was in ferious ilraights. In this emergency 

he defpatched Raymond le Gros as an envoy to Henry to open negociations^ 

which refulted only in a demand that the earl (hould come over to England 

and confer with the King in perfon. In the meantime the fiege of Dublin 

was raifed by a gallant fortie, and Strongbow, on his march to Waterford, 

being met by his envoy, failed without delay to England, and met the King 

at Newnham, where he was making preparations to pafs over to Ireland with 

a large army. An angry meeting refulted at length in an arrangement by 

which Strongbow refigned his Irifh fovereignty, the city of Dublin, and the 

adjacent cantreds, with the towns and fortreffes on the fea coaft, to the King 

of England, holding all the reft of his conquefts under him as fuperior lord, 

and the King on his part pardoned all paft offences, reftored to the earl his 

lands, and appointed him Lieutenant or Governor of Ireland. The King was 

thus in a pofition to profecute his original defign of the conqueft of Ireland 

on his own account, with the valuable aid of Strongbow. How he accomplifhed 

this 
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this objedt is matter of general hiftoiy. The earl never ceafed to be an 
objedt of fufpicion to his fovereign, but he retained till his death his pofition 
of Lieutenant of Ireland, and mefne lord or feudatory fovereign of the extenfive 
territories which remained to him as the refult of his treaty, and which pafled 
in due courfe to his defcendants. As a ruler his name has always been 
fpecially obnoxious to the patriotic feelings of the Irifh, who are ready to 
vifit on the minifters of Queen Vi<5loria every wrong done by Strongbow. 
In 1 1 74 he founded a priory for the Knights Templars and a hofpital for 
the lick at Kilmainham. Meanwhile his affairs in Gwent were not profpering 
in his abfence. Jorwerth ap Owen, whofe acquaintance in early life we made 
at the pafs of Coed Grono, the grandfon of Caradoc ap Griffith, who, it 
will be remembered, was an ally of William Fitz-Ofbem, and had been allowed 
to retain his poffeflions and tranfmit them to his defcendants, had been dif- 
poflelTed of Caerleon by William, Earl of Gloucefter and Lord of Glamorgan, 
and after retaking it was again driven out in 1171 by Henry II while on his 
way to Ireland. Various hoftilities enfued, and eventually during the ftruggle 
between King Henry and his fon in 1173 Jorwerth availed himfelf of the 
opportunity and attacked Caerleon, which was furrendered to him on terms, 
and eventually confirmed to him by charter from the King. The fa<5ls are 
sgiven in detail, by the continuator of Caradoc of Llancarvan, who adds that 
" at the fame time Jorwerth's fon Howel was bufy in Gwent-ifcoed, and having 
reduced all that country excepting the caftle to fubjedtion he took pledges 
of the inhabitants to be true and faithful to him and to withdraw their 
allegiance from the King of England" (p, 201, Ed. 1774). The caftle 
alluded to was of courfe Cas Gwent, the Welfli name of Striguil. While 
this remained unconquered it would be a matter of no great difficulty to bring 
the neighbouring country again into fubjedlion to its 'Norman lord, and 
Caerleon itfelf was retaken by the Normans in the following year : but there 
is no record of Strongbow himfelf having been perfonally engaged in the 
reconqueft of his territory. 

He died on the 5th April, 11 76, according to Ralph de Diceto (Twyff. 
Scrip., 570), or on the ist June according to Giraldus Cambrenfis, leaving 
his widow Eva furviving, who was living as late as the reign of Richard I, 
when, according to a correfpondent of N. and Q., ift fer. i, 163, (he made a 
grant to John Comyn, Archbifhop of Dublin, for the health of her foul and 
that of her lord Earl Richard. By her he is ftated by Ralph de Diceto to 

have 
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have left an only fon then fcarcely three years old. This is a palpable 
miftake of " fili«m " for " fili^m " ; as there is no doubt that if he had only 
one child by this marriage it was a daughter named Ifabel. Whether he had 
any other iffue has been, like everything elfe connedted with the Clare 
pedigree, a fubjeft of doubt and controverfy. An improbable ftory has been 
told, for which Stanihurft feems to be the earlieft authority, of his having had 
a fon who, at the age of feventeen, having been reluftantly entrufted by the 
Earl with a command in an engagement with the Irifli, fled in terror at their 
unaccuftomed yells, but returned to congratulate him when the battle was 
won ; but the Earl, in rage at his cowardice, cut him in two with his fword : 
and it is added that father and fon were interred in Chriftchurch, Dublin, 
in a tomb on which was engraved the epitaph : — 

'* Nate ingrate, mihi pugnanti terga dediifli : 
Non mihi, fed genti, regno quoque terga dediili" 

Not only has the ftory been difcredited, but the very exiftence of a fon of 
whom it could have been told has been denied. No mention is found among 
the Englifli chroniclers of the earl having contradted any earlier marriage than 
that with Eva, the daughter of Dermot McMurrough, or having had any 
illegitimate iflue. Mr. Planch^ however, in his paper on the Earls of Striguil 
and Lords of Chepftow (Brit. Arch. Affo. Jour., x, 272), mentions that a Rogec» 
de Quincy is fpoken of as his fon-in-law, which would indicate his having had 
other iflue : and Sir R. C. Hoafe (Tour in Ireland, Ixxx) quotes Maurice 
Regan for the ftatement that "A.D. 11 73, the King being departed, the Earl 
Richard returned into Femes, and there he gave his daughter in marriage to 
Robert de Quincy, and with her the inheritance of the Dufiren and the 
Conftablefliip of Leinfter, with the banner and the enfign of the fame :" but 
O'Halloran, in his introduiilion to the Hiftory and Antiquities of Ireland, 
p. 250, fays that Strongbow in 1173 "gave his sisier to Sir Robert de Quincy, 
and made him Conftable of Leinfter, and invefted him with the banner of 
the fame, which Robert was killed in battle by O'Dempfy, and Raymond Ip 
Gros afterwards requefted her in marriage with the conftablefhip and banner 
of Leinfter, during the minority, or till marriage of her daughter Quincy" — 
thus identifying the wife of Robert de Quincy, if O'Halloran's authority be 
accepted, with Bafilea, the wife of Raymond le Gros, and lifter of Richard 
Strongbow. - Mr. Planch6 need fcarcely have argued the abfurdity of the 
fuppofition of a military command having been entrufted to a fon by Eva, 
«ven if his date of 1168 inftead of 11 70 for her marriage had been correct. 

Sir 
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Sir R. C. Hoare fays that the Irifli hiftorians mention a former wife, and a 
fon and daughter by her without giving her name : and Mr. Ormerod (Strig. 
63) has pointed out that Richard Strongbow really had a fon Walter, who 
is referred to as fuch in a confirmation charter of William Marflial the younger^ 
to Tintem Abbey, Whether the fon fo referred to was by Eva or a former 
marriage, and whether he furvived his father or not, is not very important 
as regards the hiftory of the lords of Striguil. If Ifabel was not her father's 
heir at the time of his deceafe, (he muft have become fo by the death of her 
brother very fliortly afterwards. 

The burial place of Richard Strongbow is alfo a point of controverfy*. 
It is uncertain whether he was buried at Kilkenny, at Chrift Church in Dublin, 
or at the cathedral of Gloucefter, or whether his remains were removed from 
one to another of thofe places. The moft inexplicable part of the affair is, 
that a tomb in Chrift Church, Dublin, reputed to be that of Strongbow,. 
having been injured or deftroyed by the falling in of the roof, was " reftored," 
in what has unhappily become the modern meaning of the term, by Sir Henry 
Sidney, Lord Deputy of Ireland, in 1570. In its prefent condition, reprefented 
in a plate to Mr. Planch6's paper, and elfewhere repeatedly engraved, it confifts 
of a croff-legged eflSgy of a knight, and on the left fide of it, the upper half 
(cut vertically through the effigy, and the plinth on which it lies) of another 
figure, of which not even the fex is fatiffadtorily made out, though the 
probability is that it is a female. No one feems to have fuggefted that the 
mutilated condition of the fecond figure, evidently cut in two to meet fome 
archite6lural exigency (unlefs the fubftitution of a clea^ cut for the fradlured 
furface — the lower half of the figure being loft — was one of Sir Henry Sidney's 
"reftorations") may have originated the popular ftory of the fon cut in two 
by his father, juft in like manner as many a village tale of blood has been 
founded on the red hand of Ulfter in an efcutcheon of a neigbouring baronet. 
Stanihurft, who wrote in 1584, fourteen years after Sir Henry Sidney's 
operations, appeals to the evidence of the monument as then exifting, and 
to common repute in oppofition to the filence of Giraldus Cambrenfis. After 
mentioning the effigy of Strongbow, he fays "cui in finiftro latere adhasrefcit 
secti filii tumulus^' &c. (Hoare's Tour, p. Ixxviii). 

The effigy of the knight bears a fliield, the arms on which are defcribed 
as Argent, on a chief azure three crofflets patee fitche of the field, on the 

ftrengtb 
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ftrength of which thofe arms have been attributed to Strongbow. Mr. Planch^ 
in the paper above quoted has fully difcuffed the fubje<5l, and apart from the 
hiftorical evidence of the arms of the Clares he juftly obferves that the fhield 
of the Dublin effigy difplays a greater advance in heraldic infignia than he is 
inclined to believe exifted in the twelfth century. The earlieft arms of the 
dares were cheveronn^ Or and Gules, that is, as I underftand him, with 
the cheverons, whether three or more in number, extended from the top to the 
bottom of the fhield at diftances equal to their breadth, fo as to give it 
the appearance of alternate bands in cheveron form, but at a later date they 
were borne as Or, three cheverons Gules. Heralds have accordingly afligned 
thefe arms, with a label of five points Azure for a diflFerence, to Gilbert and 
Richard Strongbow as the younger branch of the Clare family : but this 
-diflFerencing alfo is a refinement of heraldry attributable to a later age. 
Mr. Planch6 engraves with the paper referred to an alleged feal of Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert Earl of Pembroke, reprefenting an equeflrian figure bearing the 
<:heveron6e fhield of three cheverons only, from a pen and ink fketch by 
Mr. Brooke, Somerfet Herald ; but it muft be confefTed that confidence in 
the accuracy of our informant is rudely fhaken by the fa<Sl that on the fame 
plate he gives us as the "feal of Gilbert de Clare Earl of Pembroke^** and 
with half a page of difTertation in the text fhewing that it is not a mere 
niiflake in the lettering of the plate, a feal from Bjrflhe's notes on Upton 
bearing in the plaineft poflible letters the legend of "Sigillum Gileberti de 
Clare comitis Glovermce" the firft Gilbert who filled that defcription being 
the great-grand-nephew of Gilbert Earl of Pembroke ! The faft is that he 
has copied by miftake a feal on p. 88 of Byflhe on Upton, that to which 
his obfervations apply being on p. 89. The fame coat with three cheverons 
is however found on fome flooring tiles preferved at Tintem Abbey ; and we 
may fafely attribute thefe arms to fuch of the Clare family as come within 
the fcope of our memoir. In the Caerleon Mufeum there is an ivory fhield 
fuppofed to have belonged to a bronze ftatuette, figured in plate xlvii to 
Mr. Lee's Ifca Silurum, and difcuffed at p. 116 of that work, with references 
to Mr. Planch^'s Purfuivant of Arms (in which the above noticed miftake is 
not repeated) and to the feal from Byflhe on Upton. The Caerleon ivory 
is cheveronn6 of five cheverons, and is no doubt the fhield of a Clare, but 
neither the date nor the individual reprefented is clearly afcertained. 

Isabella, the daughter, and either immediately or eventually the heirefs 

of 
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of Richard Strongbow, was at her father's death, if the ftatement of Ralph de 

Diceto is intended to apply to her, barely three years old (vix plene triennem), 

and (he of courfe became in ward to the King. Mr. Wakeman, in his paper 

on The Town and Caftle of Chepftow, fays that her wardfhip was granted 

to Patrick de Cadourcis, who held Chepftow as her guardian in 33 Hen. II 

and 6 Richard I. He quotes no authority, but has evidently derived his 

information from Dugdale's Baronage (i, 517), where it is ftated that in 

33 Hen. II this Patrick de Cadurcis (Chaworth) upon coUeftion of the 

fcutage of Galwey accounted for ^6 for the knight's fees belonging to the 

Honour of Striguill, and in 6 Richard I paid the like fum upon levying 

the fcutage for the King's redemption. That the latter payment was made 

by him as owner, or guardian of the infant owner of Striguil, is irreconcilable 

with all other known fadts. Perhaps an examination of the Gloucefterfhire 

Pipe Rolls for the years named, which are referred to by Dugdale as his 

authority, would fumilh fome explanation of the chara6ler in which the 

payment was made.* It may turn out that it was as receiver for the ovraer, 

or as coUeftor of the fcutage. Failing this explanation, it is eafier to 

fuppofe that the colleftor of the fecond fcutage may have copied in error 

from the roll of the firft than to ignore all the evidence of the date of Ifabel's 

marriage. In Fenton's Pembrokefliire (p. 379) it is ftated that " Ifabel, being 

left an infant in ward to the King, the earldom of Pembroke for the fpace 

of fourteen years was moft fhameftiUy ravaged by her guardians, of whofe 

improvidence 
1 Pipe Roll, 33 Henry II, Glouc 

De scutagiis miliium Honoris de Strati. 

Patricius de Chaurcis reddit compotum de vi/r' de fcutagiis militum quos recognovit per fervientes 

fuos in carta. In thefauro \xs, £t debet Ixi. Idem reddit compotum de eodem debita In 

thefauro xx;. £t debet xk 

There is alfo in the fame roll the following record : 
£t in donis per breve Regis Eve ComitiiTe de Striguil idi 

Pipe Roll, 6 Richard I, Glouc. 
De scuiagiis militum ad redempcionem Domini Regis. 
[Others] 
Patricius de Chaurcis debet xiiZtl et xr de fcutagio fuo. 

Thefe extrads (hew that the references given by Dugdale are accurate, and from the firll record 
it is clear that Patrick Chaurcis at that date paid his fcutage for the Honour of Striguil, but it does- 
not appear by what tenure he held poffeffion of the Honour. 

In the Roll of 6 Richard I there is nothing to fliew any conne<5lion with Striguil, but bafmuch 
as the fcutages were within the levy for Gloucefterfhire, there can be little doubt that thefe were 
alfo for the fees of Striguil 

The gift to the Countefe Eva is interefting, — Ed. 
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improvidence and neglect the Welfli taking advantage, under Marlgwn and 
Howely fons of Lord Rhys, laid regular fiege to Tenby, then the principal 
garrifon of the Englifli forces, and taking it by ftorm, burnt the town and 
put the inhabitants to the fword. Complaint being made of this to the King 
Richard I, he gave Ifabella in marriage, &c." The law at this period gave 
to the feudal lord the wardfhip of an heirefs, while within the age of fourteen 
years : and it was not until the ftatute of Weftminfter, in the reign of 
Edward I, that the right of the lord was extended fo as to enable him to 
tender a fuitable marriage within a farther period of two years. Confequently 
if Ilabella was given in marriage by Richard I, even in the firft few days of 
his reign, as all authorities, except that above quoted, concur in ftating to 
have been the cafe, either it muft have been an a6t in excefs of his rights — 
or ihe muft have been bom within a few months before her father's death 
—or the marriage muft have been brought about by the perfonal influence,, 
rather than in exercife of the feudal right, of King Richard. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Family of Marshal. 




THE hufband found by the King for the heirefs of Strongbow was 
William Marfhal, a yojunger fon, of a noble but not very influential 
family, deriving their name from their office of Marfhal of the 
King's Houfe/ held in grand ferjeanty by tenure of the manor of Hempfted- 
Marihal, in Berks. The office and family eftates were then enjoyed by his 
^Ider brother, John Marfhal, by whofe death without iflue, ten years later, 
they devolved upon the younger brother. It is important to bear in mind 

thefe 

> According to Anstis, quoted in Edmondfon's Heraldry, i, 37, Marlhal of the Curia R^;is or 
Exchequer ; but John Marfhal, as a witnefs to his brother's charter to Cartmd Priory, is defcribed 
by the title given in the text 

The frequency with which the name of John Marlhall, and fubfequently that of his brother William, 
throughout the reign of Henry H, appear as witnefies to the King's charters, would lead to the 
conclufion that they were members of the Royal Houfehold. As early as 1155 John Marefchal is 
a witnefs, together with Philip, Bifhop of Baieux; Ernulf, Bifhop of Lifeaux; Thomas (Becket), the 
Chancellor ; Reginald, Earl of Cornwall ; and Richard de Humez, Conftable, to a charter granting 
to Robert Fitz-Herbert the Chamberlainfhip of his father and grandfather ; and m March of the fame 
year, with others of high rank, he was witnefs to a charter to the Norman Abbey of St Sfiuveur 
le Vicomte, confirming the donation which Queen AdeUza and William, Earl of Chichefler, her fecond 
hufband, had made thereto. In 1156 we find him witnefs to a charter in favour Chrifl Church, 
Canterbury. In 11 64 he was prefent at the Council of Clarendon. It was John, the King's Marfhall, 
whofe complaints againfl Becket afterwards led to the archbifhop's attaint at Northampton. On 14th 
September in this year Becket was under fummons to appear in the King's Coiut at Weflminfler 
to anfwer the complaint of John, the King's Marfhall, but he not appear. His biographer flates 
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thefe fadtS) as the furname of Marfhal and the fimilarity in the title of the 
two offices have occafionally led to the miftake of fuppofing that the office of 
Marfhal of England, held by the iffiie of this marriage, was derived through 
William Marfhal's anceftors, inftead of through the heirefs of the Strongbows, 

WiLUAM Marihal had been a gentleman of the houfehold of Prince 
Henry, the eldeft fon of Henry II, and in his fpecial favour : for on his 
deathbed, in 1183, his crufader's vow being unfulfilled, he entrufted his crofs 
to WilUam Marflial, to be carried to the Holy Land (Rog, Hoveden, Savile's 
Scrip., 354). He had probably taken the crofs along with his priqce, as is 
indicated by his burial in the Temple Church and his benefaftions to the 
Templars ; but there is no trace of his having vifited the Holy Land, either 
during the reign of Henry II, or at any other period of his bufy life.' He 
attached himfelf to the fervice of Richard Coeur de Lion, and was in his. 
falleft confidence, as well as that of his brother John. He appears alfo to 
have been trufted by their father; for we find him, in 1188, along with 
Walter, Archbilhop of Rouen, and John, Bifliop of Evreux, fent on an 
embafly from Henry II to the French King (Rog. Hoveden, Sav. Scrip., 367 v). 

Henry II died on the 6th July, 11 89, and on the 20th of the fame month 
Richard received the fword of the Duchy of Normandy from the altar of 
St. Mary's at Rouen. Between that day and the feaft of St. Mary Magdalene,. 

on 

he was ill at the time [San£li Thomae Cantuarienfis Vita et Epiilolse. (Giles).] He was again 
fununoned to Appear at Northampton, on which occafion he was more punctual than the King, who 
came late. John Marihali did not appear. According to Giles he was at the Exchequer in London. 
On the 30th of the feme month the King gave fentence againll the archbilhop. John Marfhall was 
again witneis to a Royal Charter between i and 13 March, 11 66, and in 11 69 he was excommunicated 
for having pofleflion of land of Mundeham (parcel) of the Manor of Pagnham, which land the King 
took from the chmt:h of Canterbury. This is the lail occafion on which we find his name mentioned 

Our firft introdu^on to William Marihali is on 13th April, 11 73, which is the date given for the 
outbreak of the rebellion of Prince Henry, in which he was one of the Prince's adherents. He 
was a witneis to Royal Charters in 1175 and 1181, and is mentioned as being in attendance on 
Prince Henry, on his death at Martel, on nth June, 11 83, as Hated in the text He is named 
as a witnefs to two Royal Charters in 11 88, and in the lame year he v^as fent with Walter, Arch- 
bifhop of Rouen^ and John, Bilhop of Evereux, with demands and threats to Philip, King of 
Aance. The- meifengers brought back a meflage of defiance, whereupon Jlenry invades the French 
tenitory. [See Itinerary King Henry II.]— Ed. 

^ The Bmt y Twyfogion mentions him among thofe who went to Jeruiisdem in 1218 : but, as we 
fliall fee, the nature of his duties at home at that period makes the (latement incredible. 
K* 
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on the third day after, "he gave to William Marefchall the daughter of 
Sichard, Earl of Strugoill, with that honour" (Joh. Brompton, Twys. Scrip., 
1 155). The coronation in London took place on the 3rd September, the 
particulars of which are given, almoft in the fame words, by the chronicler 
laft cited and by Roger Hoveden (Sav. Scrip., 374JI After naming various 
high officers and their place in the proceffion, they fay that "next came 
John Marefchal, carrying two large and heavy golden fpurs. Then came William 
Marefchal, Earl of Striguil, carrying the royal fcepter of gold, on the top of 
which is a golden crofs, and by him William, Earl of Salifbury, carrying the 
golden rod, having at the top a golden dove;" and Hardyng, in his rhyming 
chronicle, tells us how 

''William Mar(hal bolde, 
Earle of Strigeyll, the fcepter bare of golde.'' 

On the i8th of September, as William Marihal, Lord of Striguil, he 
witnefTed a charter to Hugh, Bifliop of Durham, printed in Roger Hoveden's 
Annals. In the following month, the King entered into engagements with the 
King of France for their joint expedition to the Holy Land. Roger of 
Wendover mentions that, having received through ambaffadors the oath of 
Philip Auguftus, that he would haften his departure without fail, Richard 
caufed Earl William, his Marihal, to make oath on his own foul that the 
Englifh monarch would be pun6lual to his appointment — a lingular indica- 
tion of confidence in the royal word. The King fet out accordingly in 
December, leaving, as Lords Jufticiaries, Hugh Pudfey, Bifhop of Durham, 
and William Longchamp, Bilhop of Ely, the Chancellor and Papal Legate, 
with whom he alTociated William Bardulph and William Briwere, according 
to Roger of Wendover and John Brompton, and alfo William Marihal and 
Geofl&y Fitz-Peter, according to Roger Hoveden. The probability is that 
the account of the two former chroniclers is corredl, and that William Marihal 
accompanied Richard as far as Medina, in part performance of his crufader's 
vow : for all the chroniclers relate how, the condu<5t of the Bifhop of Ely 
having become unendurable, reprefentations of his evil pradtices were fent to 
the King, in 1191, while wintering at that place, from which he iffued betters, 
printed in Roger of Wendover's Chronicle, addreffed to William, his Marihal, 
Geoffry Fitz-Peter, Hugh Bardolph, and William Briwere, directing them, 
if his Chancellor fhould not have faithfully performed his duties, to take 
meafures for managing the affairs of the kingdom at their own difcretion : 

and 
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and Roger de Hoveden and John Brompton both fay that thefe orders were 
cooveyed to England by Walter, Archbifliop of Rouen, and William Marfhal, 
Earl of Striguil ; but Roger of Wendover, on the other hand, quotes a further 
letter from the King, addrefled to William Marfhal and others, his council, 
aflbciating with them for advice and affiftance the Archbifliop of Rouen, who 
is ftated to have been the bearer of the letters. If William Marflial ever 
fet out on his pilgrimage, we thus fee how he was diverted from his purpofe 
by the neceffities of ftate. The. commiflioners did not think it prudent to 
aft upon the royal warrant, the Chancellor being prepared to fet them at 
defiance, and having engrofled all the power of the ftate into his own hands. 
It is defirable to touch as lightly as poffible events not diredlly concerning 
the fubjeft of our memoir, and it may be fliortly ftated that both the King's 
brother John, and the Chancellor, were fpeculating on Richard's never returning 
alive from his enterprize, and each was purfuing his own ambitious defigns, 
the Chancellor, for the purpofe of prolonging his own authority, fupporting the 
claims of the King's infant nephew, Arthur, as heir prefumptive to the crown, 
while John was intriguing for his own fucceffion. Eventually open war 
broke out between them ; the Chancellor befieged Lincoln Caftle, and John 
feized the caftles of Nottingham and Tickhill. The death of Pope Clement 
having abridged the Chancellor's power, by the temporary ceflation of his 
legatine authority, negociations were opened, and terms agreed upon, by 
which the caftles of Nottingham and Tickhill were to be deUvered up, and 
various other caftles, which had been afligned to Earl John by his brother, 
were to be placed in the hands of perfons of truft and loyalty on behalf of 
the King, with a ftipulation that in the event of his death without iflue, the 
title of John was to be recognized in preference to that of his nephew, Arthur. 
Nottingham Caftle was accordingly placed in the hands of William Marihal. 
A few months later the Chancellor's power coUapfed in a trial of ftrength 
with the King's illegitimate brother, Geoflfty, Archbifliop of York. A meeting 
was held between Earl John, the Bifliops, Earls, and Barons, and the Citizens 
of London, at which the Archbifliop of Rouen and William Marihal, Earl of 
Striguil (as Hoveden relates), for the firft time produced before the people 
the fealed letters from the King, and the Bifliop of Ely was formally depofed 
from all authority. He fought and obtained the protedtion of the Pope, 
under whofe fandlion he denounced and excommunicated all his enemies, and, 
among the reft, William Marihal and his colleagues by name. For fome time 
after this period we find the King's Jufticiaries mentioned in general terms 

without 
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without naming them, and when, at a little later period, we find their names 
mentioned in any public tranfadtions, that of William Marfhal is not among 
them. In fa6l he drops out of fight during almoft all the reft of Richard's 
reign, except that he is mentioned as holding fucceffively the offices of Sheriff 
of Lincolnfhire and Suffex, and attending Richard, as the duties of his marflialfhip 
required, in his Norman campaign of 1194. He was not crufading, or he 
would certainly have been with the Lion-hearted King. He may have been 
confolidating his power in Ireland, where the protedlion of Strongbow's large 
poffeflions would require a watchful eye and a ftrong hand. We catch an 
occafional glimpfe of his wars in that country in a difpute we (hall have to 
notice with the Bifhop of Ferns as to fome church lands claimed by right 
of conqueft. It is true that no exprefs mention is found of his vifiting 
Ireland until the year 1200, when he had an efcape from fhipwreck in 
Bannow Bay, but after ♦that period his conftant attendance on King John 
muft have prevented his pafling much time out of England. At all events, 
with the exception above noticed, we find no trace of him in attendance on 
Coeur de Lion after leaving him at Meflina, nor does he witnefs any treaty, 
or appear in any of the negociations with the King of France or others ; 
nor, on Richard's return to England, does he find a place among the great 
officers at the fecond coronation, at which the King is ftated to have 
himfelf carried the fceptre with the golden crofs. From thefe fa6ls, and that 
of the Bifhop of Ely having been fully reinftated in Richard's favour, and from 
his fucceffor, as the very firft a<5l of his reign, fending over William Marfhal, 
as his agent, to England, it is to be inferred that Richard withdrew his 
confidence from him, fufpedling (and probably not without reafon) his leaning 
towards Earl John, of whofe treafonable pradlices the King was well aware, 
though too generous, or too^carelefs, to take adlive meafures for reftraining them. 

On the death of Richard, Hoveden relates that John, Earl of Mortaigne, 
his brother, tarrying in Normandy, at once fent to England, Hubert, Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, and William Marfhal, Earl of Strigoil, to preferve the peace of 
England, together with Geoffry Fitz-Peter, Jufliciary of England, and other 
barons of the realm. Hubert appears to have been with King Richard in 
Normandy very fhbrtly before, and probably at the time of, his death. Geoffry 
Fitz-Peter was his Jufliciary in England, and William Marfhal was probably one 
of John's own immediate followers, and with him in Normandy at the time. The 
fteps taken by the three emiffaries for fecuring John's peaceable acceffion to 

the 
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the throne are related in detail by Hoveden, and on the 27th May, 1199, in th6 
prefence of a number of Earls, among whom Earl Willian* of Striguil is men- 
tioned, the coronation took place, and among the incidents of the day is related 
one fo important to our purpofe that it is beft to give it in the original Latin : — 
" Eodem die coronationis fuae Johannes Rex accinxit Willielmum Marefcallum 
l^ladio comitatus de Striguil, et Gaufiidum Filium-Petri gladio comitatus de 
Eflex; qui, licet antea vocati effent comites, et adminiftratioiitem fuorum 
comitatuum habuilTent, tamen non erant accindti gladio comitatus ; et ipfi 
ilia die fervierunt ad menfam regis accindti -gladiis." We may tranflate 
^'comitatus de Striguil" and "gladio comitatus" as "the Earldom of Striguil" 
and "the fword of their Earldoms^' and fo reconcile the paffage with the 
poiition of the Lords' Committee that it was immaterial whether the earldom 
was called that of Striguil or Pembroke : but what poflible tranflation can 
we give of the . phrafe " adminiftrationem fuorum comitatuum," except " ad- 
miniilration of their Counties f " If the queftion had been ftill open, we might 
have been difpofed to argue that the Earldom of Striguil refted on much 
the fame evidence as that of any other earldom of this early period : but 
it would be a profitlefs difcuffion in the face of a decifion by the Lords' 
Committee that the title of Earl of Striguil was affumptive and imaginary only. 
For the inveftiture of both William Marlhal and GeoflSy Fitz-Peter on 
this occafion a fatiffactory reafon may be found in the fa6t that both of 
them- held their earldoms in right of their wives, according to the ufage of 
that period and fome centuries later, William Marihal having married the 
heirefs of Richard Strongbow, and GeoflEiy Fitz-Peter the heirefs of William 
Mandeville, Earl of Eflex. Their inveftiture may have been intended to 
create them Earls in their own right. In our own day, the hufband deriving 
no rank from his wife's peerage, the cafe could not arife. At an intermediate 
period of our hiftory it might have given rife to the queftion whether there 
was a fingle peerage (named indifcriminately Pembroke or Striguil) or two 
feparate peerages, which in certain events might defcend to different heirs ; 
but probably the queftion was not contemplated at this early ftage of our law. 

By whatever title he or his wife's anceftors were recognifed by their 
contemporaries, it is as William Marihal, Earl of Pembroke, that the great 
Prote6lor is now known to hiftory. It is under that title that we are 
introduced to him by Shakefpeare : but thofe readers, who derive their 
notions of Englifli hiftory (as more perfons do than choofe to acknowledge it) 

from 
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from the hiftoricai plays of our great dramatift, Ihould be reminded that 
Shakefpeare's fyftem was not only to exercife the privilege he claimed for 
himfelf of 

'' Jumping o'er times — 

Turning the accompUflunent of -manj years 

Into an houiglaisy" 

but to ufe hiftoricai materials for dramatic purpofes, coime6ting them together^ 
not only in refpedl of time and place but in refpedt of caufe and effedfcy 
according to the exigencies of his art : and that (to ufe the words of 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps) "the play of King John partakes^ more than any 
of the other hiftories^ of the character of the romantic drama, both in the want 
of attention paid to the truth, and the fucceffion of hiftoricai events, and in 
the manner in which they are made fubfervient to the purpofes of dramatic 
defign." He omits all mention of the political caufe for which the barons 
took up arms, and makes their defedtion from the King, and the tranffer of 
their allegiance to the Dauphin Lewis, fimultaneous, and the immediate 
confequence of John's difcovered complicity in the murder of Prince Arthur. 
The treatment of the charaAer of the great Earl of Pembroke, in particular^ 
has been peculiarly unfortunate. His name might have been taken at 
random from the Englifh peerage. He and Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
aire little mor^ than walking gentlemen, echoing the fentiments of Salifbury^ 
and forming with him a trio of ftage reprefentatives of the revolted barons. 
The part he played in the real drama of hiftory is exadtly reverfed. Inftead 
of being, as reprefented in the play, one of the leaders in the revolt, and 
brought back to his allegiance only by Count Melun's dying difclofures of the 
Dauphin's defigns, Pembroke was from firft to laft a firm and unfwerving 
adherent to the royal caufe. 

During the entire reign of King John his Marihal feems to have been in 
clofe attendance on the King : for his name is, with few exceptions, found 
in the atteftations of all the royal charters of that reign. In the treaty 
between the Kings of England and France, in May 1200, by which the 
claims of Prince Arthur were fet afide, and a marriage concluded between 
the Dauphin and the Princefs Blanche of Caftile, William, Earl of Pembroke,, 
is one of the eight fureties who made oath, and pledged their fiefs, for John's 
obfervance of the terms of the treaty. Juft twelve months afterwards, the 
French King having attacked Normandy, in breach of the treaty, WillianL 
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Kaiihal, Earl of Striguil, with a hundred knights, and Roger Lacyr Conftable 
of Chefter, with a fimilar number, were fent to the defence of that Duchy. 
Both thefe commanders were in Normandy in 1204. The latter being clofely 
befieged in Chateau Gaillard, the Earl of Pembroke formed a plan for its. 
relief by a combined attack on the befiegers by fea and land. He led a force 
of 4000 infMltry and 3000 cavalry, which was at firft fucceflful, but the 
non-arrival of the fleet of flat bottomed veflels at the calculated time rendered 
the attack abortive. The Earl was repulfed with lofs, and his army feems to 
have returned home ; for in the fame year he was fent, with the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, the Biihops of Norwich and Ely, and the Earl of Leicefter, on 
an unfucceflFul embafly to treat for peace with the King of France. In May 
or June 1205 we find him, with the Archbifhop, ftrongly difluading the King 
againft the expedition to France, for which his forces were then aflembled 
at Porchefl:er. 

In the following month, Hubert, Archbifliop of Canterbury, died — the 
commencement' of all the King's troubles. It is unneceflary to follow the 
courfe of general hiftory during the weary years which followed, in which 
the hoftile relations of the Englifli and French fovereigns affbr4ed an oppor- 
tunity for the papal aggreflions, the fucceflful refiftance to whiclr might have 
made the reign of King John the brightefl: inftead of the blackefl: page of 
Englifli hiftory. But he had entered upon a double or rather a treble conteft. 
While engaged in a foreign war, in which he required the loyal co-operation 
of his fubjeifts, and a conteft with the papal court for that ecclefiaftical 
fupremacy for which his father had contended in vain, he was alfo involved in 
a domeftic controverfy, which may be confidered as the principal caufe of 
his difgrace. The quarrel of the Kings of England and France had been the 
opportunity of the Pope, and in its turn the quarrel between Pope and King 
became the opportunity of the Barons : and when, deprived of the fympathy 
of his fubjedts, John was driven to his difgraceful fubmiflion to the Roman 
Pontiff" (to which the Earl of Pembroke, we are forry to fay, was one of the 
witnefles), and thought, by means of the papal protection, to flrengthen his 
pofition in his foreign war, his barons refufed to follow him. But at a 
fomewhat earlier period than this, and while under the papal fentence of 
excommunication, John had been warned of intended treachery on the part 
of his Barons, and, as is related by Roger of Wendover (ed. Eng. Hift. Society^ 
iii, 239), fent meflengers to all his nobles whofe fideUty he fufpected, requiring 

hoftages 
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hoftages, to left who would, and who would not comply ; and, nqt darings 
with fome notable exceptions^ to refift the royal comfiMncJs, they , fent theiTi 
fons, nephews, and relations at the King's, pleafure. We fiad(in the^Clofe. 
Rolls, under the date of 4th June, 14 John, a wturraitfaddr^ed to Williai^ 
Mar(hal, commanding him to fend his Ton Richard, by ThomaSi de Samfordu 
to whofe charge, our lord the King has, in good faith, committed him< In 
fadt the King knew not on whom to rely, and a left, fufpigious ..fovareign. 
might have felt fome diftruft, when he found the Earl of Pembroke'9 ^^Ideft 
fon, William Marflial the younger, arrayed in the ranks of his .eneoiies^ of 
which, even at this period, fome indications may have been given. The King,- 
having obtained abfblution, had to negociate with the Pope as to term9 of 
compenfation to be made to the bifhops, as the price for taking oflf the^ 
interdict; and on fetting out for France, early in 12 14, he left the .bufiAe& 
to be arranged by the Legate and the Earl of Pembroke by whom it waa 
fettled accordingly, and the Earls of Pembroke, Chefter, and Winchefter, with 
the Bifhops of Winchefter and Norwich, became furejties for the King to the 
amount of 13,000 marks, the unpaid balance of the compenfatiou agreed upon^ 

The Pope had thoroughly fucceeded in the objed of his infierveatioii^ aii4 
the Archbifhop loft no time in fecretly allying himfelf with the Baccais^ in theii? 
domeftic quarrel with the King« On the 25th'Auguft, 12 14, at a conferenqft 
with the prelates, barons, and others, with reference to the removal of thQ 
interdict, he reminded them that the King had bound himfelf by oath to r^ftore 
the ancient laws of the realm, and produced an alleged charter of King Henry I^ 
the confirmation of which would fecure them all the liberti^. for which they 
had been contending. Shortly afterwards a large number: of earls and baron3> 
being afTembled at St. Edmundfbury under pretence of a pilgrimag^^ entered 
into a folemn league, and pledged themfelves on oath, to enforce dbis. charter 
on the. King. On the 6th January, 1215^ they <pr^fented their demoadSi 
appearing before him at the New Temple- in miUtary. array. Hi9 anjrwei:.wa3 
deferred, to Eafter, the barons returning to their homeSiOA the/King'fii promijfe^ 
with the Archbifhop of Canterbury, the Bifhop of ^Ely^taad the Earl: of 
Pembroke as. his fureties^ that he would in all reafon iatiffy them. In Eaft<^ 
week they accordingly laffembled at Stamford in overwfaeliaing . fovce, QonS&m^ 
as it was computed^ of 2000 knights, with thejiufuaL compkniesit. of m^a^At 
arms and foot foldiers, and. comprizing nearly, all thc^ nobility of th^. kingdodi^ 
among whom was William Marfbal the younger^ the .elde& Um of the Earl of 
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Pembroke. Thence they marched to Brackley, where they were met by the 
Archbifhop and the Earl of Pembroke, fent by the King for an explanation 
^of their fo aflembling ; through whom they delivered a written ftatement of 
their demands. Both the Archbifhop and Earl m*ged compliance, but the King 
•peremptorily refnfed ; and the barons thereupon marched to London, which 
the citizens willingly pelded to them. From London they fent letters to all 
the earls and barons who ftill adhered to the King, requiring them to join in 
the revolt on pain of being treated as open enemies. Roger of Wendover 
enumerates twenty-two nobles only, of whom the Earl of Pembroke is firft 
on the lift, as thofe who had not joined the confederacy, the greater part of 
whom at once abandoned the King, and when, on the memorable 15th of June, 
^the famous conference took place at Runnymede, the Earl had only twelve 
laymen aflbciated with him as. adherents to the royal caufe. The great charter 
^tben granted, or rather the articles accompanying it, virtually placed the King's 
authority under the control of a committee of twenty-five elected barons, 
empowered to enforce, by the moft ftringent and humihating meafures, the 
obfervance of the charter. In the troubled fpace of iixteen months which 
•intervened between thefe events and the death of King John, during which 
period, aided by the Pope's bulls of excommunication, and with the affiftance 
of foreign iMercenaries, he ftruggled to refume the conceffions extorted from 
him by fuperior force, and on the other hand the barons, difpoflefled of all 
their ftrongholds except London, as a laft refource invited over the Dauphin 
Lewis, and fwore allegiance to him as their King, we find mention of the 
Earl of Pembroke, fent on an unfucceflful. ntiffion from King John to the 
King^ of France, to induce him to difcourage his fon's enterprize : and again 
in July, I2i6, we find him, with the Earl of Chefter and Fulke de Breante, 
recovering for the King, the city of Worcefter, which had Ihortly before been 
induced by William Marihal the younger to declare for the qaufe of Lewis. 

On the death of King John London and the whole of the fouth eaftern 

part of England, with the exception of the caftles of Dover and Windfor, 

• were in the pofleffion of Lewis. The difclofure by the Count de Melun of 

the ultimate defigns of the French Pretender to difpoffefs the barons, when 

they had felled his puipofe, and replace them with his own countrymen 

- (as relsited by Shakifpeare^ who in this inftance followed clofely the records 

"'^f f«al hiftory) had detached many of the barons, who had thereupon foufeht 

to^inakd their peace with King John, but found him on his deathbed. He 

died 
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died at NeiYark on the 19th October, 1216. At this critical period the Earl 

of Pembroke, who, as Marfhal, was at the head of the King's army, was 

found equal to the emergency. He conveyed the corpfe of his royal mailer 

to Worcefter, and there buried it with fuch ftate as circumftances permitted, 

and on the 27th of October convened a meeting at Gloucefter of as many 

of the earls, barons, abbots, and priors, as he could induce to join him, with 

Gualo the papal legate, and the Bifhops of Winchefter and Worcefter. A 

graphic account of what then took place is given in almoft the fame words 

by Walter de Hemingburgh and Henry Knyghton. "The Earl Marflial, 

a man of great influence and found judgment, called together in a friendly 

manner many earls and fome barons, and having taken young Henry, the fon 

of King John, who had not yet completed his ninth year of age, placed 

him in their midft, and faid "Behold our King,'' and added, "My dear 

friends, although we have, and that juftly, conftrained his father for his evil 

deeds, yet this young and innocent child is guiltleis of his father's a£b^ and 

becaufe mifconduct and faults fhould only bind their authors, and^ in the 

words of the Lord, the fon fhall not bear the iniquity of the father, we 

ihould exonerate this young child, and have compalfion on his tender age. 

And now forafmuch as he is the King's fon, and our future lord and fuoceffor 

in the realm, come and let us make him our King, and expel from our land 

Lewis, the French King's fon, and all his nation, and let us take away the 

reproach of our land, and break afunder the yoke of a wicked bonds^e." 

" How," faid the Earl of Gloucefter, " fliall we he able to do this ? for we 

have invited him, and given him our allegiance." "We can and we ought," 

he faid, "becaufe he has abufed our allegiance: for we invited him, and 

were willing to have fet him over us ; but now, being puflfed up with pride, 

he has fcorned and defpifed us, and if we forgive him he will fo fubvert 

us and our land that we fhall be a reproach to all men and the fcom Of 

his commonalty," On this, as if by divine infpiration, they all exclaimed 

" So be it — Let him be King — Let him be King," and they ap|K>inted the day of 

his coronation. The paffages in the earl's fpeech^ in which he identified 

himfelf with the adtion of the barons, were merely a rhetorical artifice. 

There was, as we have fhown, no foundation in faiSt for the aflertion that 

he was one of thofe who had adted in oppofition to King John, and lefs, if 

' poflible, for that of his having been a party to. the invitation to the .Dauphin. 

The child was crowned accordingly on the following day, and a nle^tii^ of 

prelates, earls, barons, and knights, having t^een convened by the L^g^te tt 

Briftol 
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Briftol on the nth of November, the Earl of Pembroke was chofQu ProteAor, 
«nder the ftyle of '' Redlor regis et regni." 

The firft a<ft of the new government was to confirm, with confidcrablo 
variations, the charter of King John, which was done by a charter in the 
name of the new fovereign, dated the 12th November, and printed in 
Blackftone's Law Trafts (App. p. xxvi). It purports to be made in the 
prefence of God, for the health of his foul and the fouls of all his anceftors 
and fucceflTors, to the honour of God, and the exaltation of Holy Church 
and the amendment of his kingdom, and by the advice of the legate, and 
the bilhops, earis, and barons therein named, and is tefted in the following 
-curious terms : — " And becaufe we have not yet a feal, we have caufed thefe 
prefents to be fealed with the feals of the venerable father, our lord Gualo 
Ac, and of William Marihal, Earl of Pembroke, the Governour of ourfelf and 
our kingdom." Having thus declared his pohcy, the Proteftor iffued letters 
in the King's name to the abfent nobles, repeating the arguments ufed at 
Gloucefter, and inviting them to return to their allegiance. A large proportion 
did fo, and the earl was foon at the head of a force with which he at once 
compelled a truce, and on the refumption of hoftilities, fought the fucceffliil 
battle of Lincoln, and eventually drove Lewis to a treaty, on the nth 
September, 12 17, by which he abandoned all pretence to the throne, and a 
general amnefty was guaranteed to his followers. He was honourably efcorted 
to the coaft, and the young King made his folemn entry into London. On 
the 23rd of the fame month, in the prefence of nearly all the nobility of the 
kingdom, a new charter was executed, tefted and fealed like the former one 
confirming the great charter, with various additions. This charter is preferved 
in the Bodleian, and printed in Blackftone's Law Tracfts (App. p. xxxvi). 
The feal of William Marihal, which is wanting to the earlier charter is 
preferved with this, and is figured in Blackftone's work ; but whether from 
its aftual condition, or the wretched reprefentation of the engraver, nothing 
can be made of it, beyond the fadl that it reprefents an equeftrian figure, 
armed with a fword, and in the ufual attitude, and a legend, of which the 
only lettering extant is S, for Sigillum, near the head, and ESCA, no doubt 
part of the word MarefcalU, at the bottom. The coftume might be anything 
and no fhield is (hewn : but we may take this opportunity of noticing that 
the arms of William Marihal were : Party per pale, Or and Vert, a Uon rampant 
Gules, armed and langued Azure ; which he fubftituted for the earlier arms of 
his family, Gules, a bend lozeng^e Or. ^ {ji3 
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His pofleffions were on a fcale commenfurate with his political importance. 
To the eftates of Richard Strongbow, augmented as we have feen by his 
acquifitions in Ireland, were added his own paternal eftates on the death of 
his elder brother, and a moiety of the Nonnan and Englilh pofleffions of 
William Giffard, Earl of Buckingham, of which a confirmation was granted, 
in the fecond year of King Richard, to William Marfhal, as reprefenting one 
branch of the Clare family, while the remaining moiety was granted to 
Richard, fourth Earl of Hertford, as reprefenting the other branch. He had 
alfo had, at various periods of King John's reign, grants of Goderich Caftle, of 
lands in Somerfet, and of the whole province of Leinfter. In his capacity 
of Lord Marcher he had extended his pofleffions in Wales, and having, 
according to the chronicle of Caradoc of Llancarvan, as continued by Powel, 
attacked and taken Caerleon, in the year 12 17, procured a confirmation by 
charter from its owner, Morgan ap Howel ap Jorwerth, who held it not only 
by the title derived from his aniceftors but under a charter from the Englifli 
King. The confirmation charter is printed in Mr. Lee's Ifca Silurum, p. 141. 

The great Prote6tor lived to fee the thorough pacification of the reahn, 
fo that when the King was again folemnly crowned at Weftminfter, the 
oldeft peers declared they had never known fuch concord and tranquillity in 
the land; and, his work accompliftied, he died in the month of May, 12 19, 
happily unconfcious how worthlefs a fovereign he had been the means of 
placing on the throne. He was buried on the 17th of that month, in the 
Temple Church, where his fuppofed monument ftill remains, on which was 
infcribed an epitaph, attributed by Matthew Paris (p. 463, ed. 1644) to one 
Gervafe de Melkeleia : — 

**Sum quern Satumum fibi senfit Hibemia, Solem 
Anglia, Mercurium Nomiannia, Gallia Martem '' 

clofely rendered by Weever (Fun. Mon., p. 442, ed. 1631) : — 

"Whom Ireland once a Satume found, England a Sunne to be, 
Whom Nonnandy a Mercury, and France Mars, I am he." 

He left five fons, all of whom in turn were Earls of Pembroke and 
Marfhals of England, and all died without iffue, when the family eftates 
became devifable, as we (hall have to notice in due time, among five 
daughters and their defcendants. In this ftrange concurrence of events the 
fuperftition of the age faw a judgment of the Almighty, confirming a fentence 
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of excommunication pronounced by the Bilhop of Ferns in the Earl's lifetime, 
and repeated over his grave with the fentence that, bound in the chain of 
his finSy he fhould remain for ever in hell, unlefs his heirs would reftore 
fome church lands alleged to have been feized by him while carrying on war 
in Ireland, and added to his large pofleffions. The ftory is told at length 
by Matthew Paris at the page laft cited. His wife furvived him, for fhe 
and his fteward, GeoflBry Fitz-Robert, in purfuance of the direftions of his 
will, founded a Ciftercian Abbey in the fouth of Wexford, as a cell to 
Tintem, at a fpot now bearing the fame name. It was called indiflferently 
the Abbey of Tintem or De Voto, the latter name being derived from its 
having been founded in purfuance of a vow of William Marfbal, when, in 
the year laoo, after imminent danger of fhipwreck, he landed in fafety 
in Bannow Bay, near this fpot. This is the explanation of a tombftone in 
the Abbey on the Wye, which has occafionally puzzled vifitors and their 
guides, infcribed with the name of "Henricus de Lancaut Abbas de Voto." 
This was only one of the earl's many works of piety. He founded the 
priories of Cartmel, in Lancafhire, and Kilkenny, Kilrulh, and Logh 
Garmon, in Ireland, and gave various benefadtions to the Knights Templars, 
the monks of Gloucefter, Pembroke, and Stanley, in Wilts, and the 
canons of Br^depftoke, in the fame county. His reprefentatives feem, 
to have felt confident that thefe good works would fecure the repofe 
of his foul in fpite of the Bilhop of Ferns. |In reliance either oii 
them or on the juftice of his father's caiife in relation, to the difputed 
claim, the Protedtor's heir, with the approval of his brothers, refitted all the 
preffure put upon him, and even the private entreaty of the young King, who, 
though (hocked at the bilhop's malignity, had no doubt as to his powers, and 
urged the fon to do what was afked of him in pity for his, father's foul. 
" If that old raving bilhop," he anfwered, " has pronounced fentence unjuftly, 
let the curfe recoil on his own head. I will not leffen my eftate. My father 
died feized of it, and I enter rightfully on what I find." 

WuuLiAM Marlhal the youngjer fucceeded on the dea^h of the great Earl 
of Pembroke to hi^ father'^ eftatqs, earldom, and office of marihal : but, ir- 
refpeiStive of thefe, his fortunes were already made. We have feen him taking 
his own line, and that in oppofidon to his father, in the ftormy politics of the 
period. He not only took his place in the ranks of the confederate barons, 
but he was one of the committee of twenty-five named in the convention 
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figned by King John at Runn3niiede, in which William Marflid the younger 
is defcribed as a baron. It will naturally be aiked how he came to be fo 
defcribed in his father's lifetime, and what means he had of railing a military 
force on his own account. The explanation is that he . was in the adtual 
enjoyment of lands in fix counties, acquired by his marriage with Alicia, 
daughter of Baldwin de Bethune, Earl of Albemarle, to whom he had been 
betrothed, as early as the year 1203, at an age which may be approximately 
inferred from the date of his parents' marriage, which took place on or about 
the 2ift July, 1 189. To gratify the reafonable curiofity of the ladies as to the 
mode in which thefe interefting matters were arranged in "the troublefome 
reigne of King John," the marriage fettlement is here tranflated from the 
Charter Roll : and as the fa6l of the marriage has been doubted, though, as" 
we propofe to (hew, on infufficient grounds, it may alfo be of intereft to 
antiquarian readers. No doubt the marriage contract had been negociated and 
fettled by the parents of the young couple : but inafmuch as the lands held 
in capite could not fafely be alienated without the royal licence, the King was 
a neceffary party to the tranfadlion, and the arrangement took the form of a 
charter as follows : — " John, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of 
Ireland, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou, to his Arch- 
bilhops, Bifhops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Jufticiaries, Sherifl^, Governors, and all 
his bailiflfs and faithful fubjedls, greeting. Know ye that we have caufed a 
marriaget between William, fon of William Marfhal, Earl of Pembroke, and Alice, 
daughter of B[aldwin] de Bettune, Earl of Albemarle, and that the faid Earf 
B[aldwin] has given to him with her, after his own lifetime, all his land in 
England, for a marriage portion, to wit Brabom, Sutton, and Kemefing, in 
Keijt ; Luyton, in Bedfordfhire ; Folefham, in Norfolk ; Wanting, in Berks j 
Savemftoke, in Worcefterihire ; and Norton in Northamptonfhire. To have and 
to hold to him and his heirs in hereditary right, with all their appurtenances^ 
faving the dower of the Countefs H[awifia], the wife of the faid Earl B[aldwin], 
and if it fliall happen that the faid Alice depart this life, the faid William^ 
the fon of the faid ^Earl William, (hall have to wife, with this aforefaid marriage 
portion, another daughter of the faid Earl B[aldwin], if God Ihall give him 
one, but if it fliall happen after the manner of all men to the faid William,, 
the fon of the faid Earl William, Richard, his younger fon, fliall have the faid 

daughter 

1 Maritagium — not matrimonium. The word has a double meaning — in this place the efpoulal or 
civil marriage, and in fubfequent parts of the^ document, the eilates fettled as a marriage portion. 
It alfo means the right of difpoiing of a ward in marriage. 
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daughter, with the faid marriage portion, and if the faid Earl B[aldwin] Ihall 
die, the faid Earl William Marfhal ihall have all the faid lands in ward for the 
ufe of his fon and the daughter of the faid Earl B[aldwin], if fhe fhall be 
within age, but if the faid earl fhall make any other acquifition in England, 
the whole of it fhall remain to the faid William, the fon of the faid Earl 
William, or to Richard, his fon, and the faid Alice, or her filler, as is aforefaid. 
Moreover this marriage portion we have granted, and by this our charter 
have confirmed to the faid William, the fon of the faid Earl William, to have 
and to hold in hereditary right to him and his heirs in all the faid lands, with 
all ^eir appurtenances, in covert and open, in highways and byeways, in 
paftures, waters, and mills, in fifhponds and fifheries, and in all places and things. 
Wherefore we will and firmly command that the faid William, the fon of the 
faid Earl William, do have and hold of us and our heirs the aforefaid tenements, 
with the appurtenances, as well and freely as ever the faid Earl Baldwin held 
them. Witnefs, John, Bifhop of Norwich, William, Earl of Arundel, William, 
Earl of Salifbury, Ranulph, Earl of Chefter, Hugh Bigot, Gilbert de Clare, 
G. Fitz-German, Thomas Baflet, Peter de Stoke. Given under the hand of 
Symon, Prior of Beverley and Archdeacon of Wells, at Trianon, the fixth day 
of November, in the fifth year of our reign/' 

DuGDALE makes the miftake in two places (Bar. i, 63, 601) of alleging 
that William Marfhal, the father^ married Alice, daughter of BaMwin de 
Bethune, and cites this very charter as his authority, though within a page 
of one of the paffages he fpeaks of Alice as the wife of William Marfhal the 
younger and fifler of William de Fortibus the younger, and within a page 
of the other mentions the elder William Marlhal's wife, Ifabel, as having 
furvived him. But the marriage of the fon has been queftioned, or at leafl 
fpoken of by Duchefne, in his hiftory of the Houfe of Bethune, in doubtful 
terms, as if it were a notion peculiar to Englilh genealogifts, on the ground 
of the French family muniments making no mention of it. Mr. Planch^, in 
the paper already quoted, comes to the conclufion that fo far as the queftion 
depends on the age of the lady, the marriage was jufl poflible, as her 
mother's firfl hufband, William de Fortibus, died in 1195 (6 Richard I), and 
fuppofing fhe remarried with Baldwin de Bethune the fame year, their 
daughter might have been bom in 11 96 — that the above fettlement was in 
tile 5th John, 1204 — ^and that fhe would therefore at that period have been 
in her fixteenth year, a marriageable age, and, if dead in 12 19, might have 

attained 
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attained that of twenty-three. Mr. Planch6's dates are not quite accurate, 
nor are the calculations from them in accordance with the generally received 
laws of arithmetic. Roger Hoveden, under the date of 1195 (p. 432, Sav. 
Scrip.), fays, " in this year alfo died William de Forz, Earl of Albemarle whom 
Baldwin de Bethune fucceeded in that earldom, by gift of Richard, King of 
England, and took to wife the Countefs of Albemarle " — fo that the marriagei 
as was often the cafe when the feudal lord claimed a voice in the difpofal 
of a widow, may be fuppofed to have taken place very fliortly after the firft 
hufband's death, which, adopting Mr. Planch^'s ftatement of the regnal year, 
was not later than July, 1195, and Alice may have been bora in the firft half 
of the following year, and at the date of the charter, 6 November, 1203, may 
have been fome months more than feven years old. This was the age of 
confent to the adiual marriage ceremony in the face of the church, conftituting 
a valid marriage unlefs repudiated on the hufband attaining fourteen or the 
wife twelve years of age : but the efpoufal, which fo far conftituted a marriage 
as to be a bar to any other without a papal difpenfation, very fi-equently 
took place at a ftill earlier age. In faiSl the abufe, which had crept into the 
feudal fyftem, of making the marriage of a ward a matter of pecuniary profit 
to the lord, openly bought and fold, and treated as the fubjedt of valuation 
by a jury, made it the firft obje<Sl of parents to difpofe of their infant children 
in marriage, in order to ouft the lord's right. The cementing of foreign alliances 
was an Equally powerful motive for thefe early marriages among princes, aiul 
the example of the higheft claffes led the fafhion in cafes where no fuch motives 
exifted. King John himfelf was not feven years old when he was betrothed 
to Alice, the daughter of Hubert, Count of Maurienne, a lady of juft his own 
age. Baldwin was only Earl of Albemarle, in right of his wife. He died in 
OAober, 12 12, and on the 3rd November in that year his widow made fine 
for her dower, and paid an enormous price for a general licence to marry, 
or — ^what comes to the fame thing— an exemption from the oppreflive law by 
which fhe might have been again given in marriage againft her will. She muft 
have died within two years afterwards : for by a charter, undated, but printed in 
the Rotuli Chartarum between charters of 30 September and 28 Odkober, 12 14, 
the King granted to William de Alba Mara, her fon by her firft marriage, 
already fpoken of as William de Fortibus the younger, livery of his mother's 
lands, on condition of his marrying Aveline, daughter of Richard Munfichet, 
and ^'faving the right of the daughter of Earl Baldwin, whom the faid Earl 
had by the mother of the faid WilUam." Their daughter had therefore furvxved 

to 
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to this date, when flie may have been eighteen years old : and even if there 
were no farther evidence of the marriage, there would be a fbrong prefumption 
that (he had long previoufly become the wedded as well as the efpoufed >yife 
of William Marihal the younger, whom we find occupying a pofition in the army 
of the barons only to be accounted for by his being in pofTeffion of the eftates 
acquired by his marriage. But the evidence is far from ending here : for in the 
following regnal year (17 John) Dugdale relates (Bar. i, 64), citing the Clofe Roll 
of that year, that William de Fortibus " fell oflF from the Barons' party, and 
adhered to the King, being with him in his expedition that very year when he 
made fuch fpoil and rapine in the northern parts, and increafed fo much in his 
favour that he obtained a grant of all the lands which belonged to Alice, his 
fifter, then wife to William. Marfhal the younger." Though William Marlhal the 
younger was then in rebellion, there was no actual forfeiture of his eftates ; 
and this grant was of courfe nugatory, but not the lefs important as evidence 
of the marriage. Mr. Planch^ fpeaks of the fettlement as a gift '^in frank 
almaine." This is a flip of the pen. There is no fuch term known to the 
law, and that bearing the neareft refemblance to it, frank almoign (libera 
eleemof3aia — ^free alms, or a gift to pious ufes), had no polfible conne6tion 
with the tranfa<5tion under notice. What he meant to write was "firank- 
marriage ; " but even with this correction the tranfaction is not quite accurately 
defcribed. The terms of the charter went beyond thofe incident to frank- 
marriage, and vefted the eftates in the intended hulband in fee, in remainder 
expedlant on the deceafe of Baldwin de Bethune. That this was fo, and that 
the marriage actually took place, are conclufively fliewn by a charter, 
14 Hen. Ill, p. I, m. i, cited in Dug. Bar. i, 603, granted to William 
Marfhal the younger, after his firft wife's death and his fubfequent marriage 
to the Princefs Elc^or, confirming to him, among others, the very lands 
defcribed in King John's charter as the lands of Baldwin de Bethune, to 
hold by the fervice of five knight's fees, provided that in cafe Eleanor his 
wife, fifter to the King, fliould furvive him,*flie fliould enjoy them during her 
natural life. An error once propagated is never thoroughly uprooted, and a 
doubt once, raifed is almoft as difficult to difpel. To treat a queftion of this 
fort as ftill open has an appearance of candour, and faves trouble : but it is 
fubmitted that the evidence now collected ought to fet at reft the queftion 
of this marriage. 

When, fliortly after the acceflion of Henry III, Lewis was forced into a 
tmce, the younger William Marflial was one of thofe who were induced to 

abandon 
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abandon the caufe of the foreigners, and he had a principal command in lus 
father's army in the vidtorious campaign which ended in the battle of Lincoln. 
His defection from the Dauphin was never forgotten or forgiven : for whea^ 
fome years later, Lewis had afcended the throne of France, and William 
Marfhal was fent, with the Archbilhop of Canterbury, on an embaffy to him, 
the French King refufed him an audience, as a perjuror and breaker of his 
fealty. He not only made his peace with the young King's government, but 
obtained grants of the lands of fome who had been more tardy in returning 
to their allegiance, including thofe of Saier de Quincy, Earl of Winchefter ; 
David, Earl of Huntingdon ; William de Mowbray, and Gilbert de Gant : 
and Dugdale mentions incidentally twenty Englifh counties in which he had 
poffeffions, exclufive of thofe derived from his &ther-in-law, Baldwin de 
Bethune. During the life of his father he could fcarcely want a friend at 
court : but even after the death of the Protedtor be remained in favour, 
and did good fervice to the ftate. On that event the government fell into 
the hands of Hubert de Burgh, afterwards Earl of Kent, and Peter des 
Roches, Bifliop of Winchefter, the former as Chief Jufticiary, and the latter 
as perfonal guardian of the King, then in his twelfth year. In 4 Henry HI 
there is a warrant in the Clofe Rolls for a payment of i8d. for a meflenger 
to Striguill, to Earl William, the Marfhal, and in 6 Hen. HI a fimilar 
warrant for 2 id. for a meflenger to Northampton, Gloucefter, Hereford, and 
Striguill. In the latter year the Marflial was in a6live fervice. Divifions bad 
arifen among the nobles, by reafon of jealoufy of the power of Hubert de 
Burgh. Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, availing himfelf of , thefe caufes of 
national weaknefs, and allying himfelf with Hugh de Lacy, Conftable of Ireland, 
attacked the pofleflions of the Barons friendly to the royal caufe, and efpecially 
the Earl Marflial, who to other caufes of enmity added his retention of 
Caerleon, acquired by his father from Morgan ap Howefc The latter, having 
failed to recover it from the fon by procefs of law, fought the alliance of the 
Welfli prince, who, while the earl was carrying on active operations againft 
De Lacy in Ireland, avenged the caufe of Morgan, took and burned Caerleon 
Caftle, feized the caftles of Aberteivi and Caermarthen, and put the garrifons 
of all of them to the fword. With all hafte the earl returned to England, 
collected a large force, befieged and retook his caftles, retaliating on the 
barbarities of the Welfli with equal ferocity, and eventually, being victorious 
in an engagement in which 9000 Welflimen were computed to have been 
flain or taken prifoners, he reduced Llewellyn to complete fubjeCtion, and 
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compelled him to do homage to the King for all his lands, and to execute a 
grant and quit-claim in perpetuity to the Marihal himfelf of all the caftles/ 
lands, and appurtenances, which he had gained by conqueft from the Welfli 
prince and then held by force. The retention by the Marihal of the lands 
actually conquered, while Llewellyn was to hold thofe remaining in his 
pofleffion of the King himfelf, is an illuftration worth notice of the rights 
of a Lord Marcher to make Welfh conquefts on his own account. 

On the 22nd March, 7 Hen. Ill (1223), which was probably a little 
earlier than thefe events, is dated, at StruguUe, the confirmation charter from 
William Marfhal to the Abbey of Tintern, by which, for the health of his 
own foul and the fouls of happy memory of Walter, fon of Richard, fon of 
Gilbert Strongbowe, his anceftor, and of William Marfhal, his father, and 
liabella, his mother, and the fouls of his anceftors, heirs, and fucceifors, he 
granted lands of very confiderable extent, which, as the charter ftates, the Abbey 
held of the donations of his anceftors or other founders or benefactors or of his 
own gift. His firft wife had been dead feveral years : for it appears from a ftate- 
ment in Duchefne's Hiftory of the Houfe of Bethune, quoted in Mr. Planch6's 
paper, that property in Normandy devolved on John de Bethune, Bilhop of 
Cambray, as neareft heir of his brother, Baldwin de Bethune, previous to 1219 : 
but it is remarkable that among all the relatives paft and future, whofe fouls were 
to have the benefit of the confirmation, fhe Ihould not have received the com- 
pliment of being mentioned by name, or even comprized in the fweeping effe<5t 
of its general terms, which, if the repofe of her foul could have been efifedted 
for the fame price, feems rather hard, confidering the ample fortune flie had 
brought her hufband. He had no iffue by her, and in the loth Henry HI 
(1225-6) he married the Princefs Eleanor, the King's fifter. The circumftances 
which led to this event are detailed in a letter written in the name of Henry 
ni to his prodlors at Rome, printed in Notes and Queries, 4th Sen, vii, 203, in 
which the King juftifies a marriage which was evidently calculated to excite fome 
jealoufies among his own fubjeAs and furprize among foreign powers. He 
fays.: — "When the Bifliop of Norwich was Legate in England" (alluding to 
Pandulph, who died in Auguft, 1226) "the Earl Marihal was ftill in pofleffion 
of the royal caftles of Marlborough and Ludgerihall, and was propofing to 
take to wife the fifter of Earl Robert de Brus, and there were alfo other 
magnates in England who were trying to draw him aftray from us by alliances 

to our wrong It was feared this foreign alliance would give too free 
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an ingrelis into England to foreigners, efpecially when Richard Marflia!, the 

Earl's brother, held all his caftles and honours in Normandy whereas, if 

we gave him one of our lifters, the faid caftles would be reftored to us 

and other magnates would be induced by his example to give up the caftles 
which they held. Confidering then the premifes, and our tender age, and the 
ftate of the realm, one of our fifters was, by the authority of the Legate and 
the counfel of the magnates, granted to the Earl Marfhal, on the terms that 
he gave his pledge to marry her, if it fo pleafed us and the magnates of the 
realm. Our Jufticiary pledged himfelf to this conceflion to the Marflial, if the 
magnates confented : and the Legate and Jufticiary and the others who were 
prefent faithfully promifed to ufe all diligence to get fuch confent. The faid 
caftles were then reftored into the hands of the Legate on condition that if 
the contract was not fulfilled within a certain period, which has long pafled, 

they fliould be reftored to the Marfhal without difficulty Afterwards, 

when certain quarrels had grown up, there were fome who difapproved, aflferting^ 
as will perhaps be faid in their behalf in the court at Rome, that we had no 
treafure of more value than the marriage of ourfelf and our fifters, and that 
therefore our fifters fhould be fo placed in marriage as to give us a great 
alliance in foreign parts. Thus the bufinefs remained long uncompleted. But 
when the Earl Marfhal had lately obtained an apoftolic mandate, addreffed 
to my lords of Canterbury and Salifbury, .that they fhould either abfolve him 
from his obligation to marry our fifter or fhould fee the contract fulfilled, the 
Marfhal infifted that one of the two courfes fhould be taken forthwith, as he 
refiifed to wait any longer for a wife. Tt was now feared that the Marfhal^ 
who was a man of great power both in England and Ireland, fhould take to 
wife the fifter of the Earl de Brus, or the daughter of the Duke of Brabant, 
who had alfo been offered to him . . . . , or left he fhould marry the fifter of 

the King of Scotland, which would be ftill more dangerous for us 

Confidering therefore the valour and power of the Marfhal, and the faithful 
fervice he has wrought in Wales, where he wrefted from the hands of Llewelljoi, 
Prince of North Wales, our caftles, which but for him had been loft to us 

and the great things which are expefted from the Marlhal, it occurred 

to us and our council, after weighing all the circumftances, that we could not 
marry our fifter in any other quarter fo much to our profit and honour." 

This marriage, inftead of binding the Marfhal more clofely to the royal 
caufe, had a direftly contrary eSe6t : for in the difTentions which in a year 
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qr two afterwards arofe between the King and his brother Richard^ Earl of 
Cornwall, the Marihal| driven to choofe between the interefts of his two brothers- 
in-law, took very decidedly the part of the latter. But previous to thefe events 
circumftances had arifen to weaken his attachment to the King. Magna Charta, 
the caufe for which he had taken up arms in his earlieft manhood, was again 
in queftion. In 1224 the King, then (ixteen years old, had procured a bull 
from the Pope, declaring him of full age, with the view to the ftrengthening 
of his hands againft the Barons, who, during his minority, as alluded to in his 
letter to Rome, had refufed to give up pofleflion of the caftles entrufted to 
them by his father. But for feveral years after this no practical chsmge was 
made in the government, which was ftill carried on by Peter des Roches and 
Hubert de Burgh. In February, 1225, the King, making urgent requeft to 
his parliament for money, for the objeft, real or avowed, of an expedition 
for the recovery of the continental pofleffions loft by his father, was met by 
a demand that, being now declared of full age by authority of the Pope, he 
ihould confirm in his majority the liberties which he had granted in infancy. 
The requeft was acceded to, and new charters were iflued under the great 
feal, dated the 17th February, 9 Henry III, and a fifteenth was granted by 
parliament. The expedition came to nothing, and it was fometime before the 
fifteenth was fuUy collected : but when this was accompliflied, the young King 
under the advice, as it was believed, of Hubert, de Burgh, determined to fet 
at defiance all the charters granted by his father and himfelf. At a council 
held at Oxford, in February, 1227, he declared himfelf of full age to be releafed 
from all control of tutors, difmifled Peter des Roches from his court and from 
all public emplojrment, revoked the foreft rights granted during the two years 
previous under the Charter of the Forefts, and declared that the liberties 
granted by that and the Great Charter had been granted while he was under 
the care of a guardian, and had no power over his own perfon or feal, and 
that he held himfelf at liberty, whenfoever and wherefoever, and as often as it 
might be his pleafure to interpret, enlarge, or diminifh thofe ftatutes by his 
free will, as (hould feem expedient for the fecurity of himfelf and his land. No 
wonder if the principal barons took counfel together for the prote<£tion of the 
public liberties, and if their hoftility was concentrated on Hubert de Burgh, 
who, while he had always been looked upon with jealoufy by the Engliih nobility, 
was now regarded as the refponfible author of whatever evil adts were done in 
the King's name. Within a very few months an occafion for an open rupture 
arofe in a difpute between Richard, Earl of Cornwall, and one Walleran, with 
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reference to a claim to the manor of Berkhampftead, in the difcuflion of which 
the King, taking fire at a phrafe ufed hy his brother, who expreffed his willingnefs 
to abide by the decifion of the King's court " and the magnates of the realm," 
ordered him to give up the manor or leave the kingdom never to return. The 
Earl peremptorily refufed both alternatives — efcaped from an intended arreft by 
the Jufticiary — ^fled to William Marfhal, whom Roger of Wendover calls his 
friend and fwom ally — ^and they, and Ranulph Blundcville, Earl of Chefter, 
having taken mutual oaths of fidelity, iflued letters to other nobles, the refult of 
which was a large army aiTembled at Stamford in July, 1227, led by many earls 
and barons. They thereupon fent a demand to the King to repair the vnong 
done to his brother, which they imputed folely to the Jufticiary, and more- 
over demanding in arrogant terms, and with the threat of compulfion by force 
of arms, that the Foreft Charters, cancelled at Oxford, fliould be renewed under 
his feal. The King met them at Northampton, when an arrangement was made, 
which did ample juftice to the Earl of Cornwall. Nothing is recorded of any 
mention of the charters, nor does any confirmation of them appear at this date ; 
but verbally at leaft the King muft have given fatiffadtory aflurances, for the 
chronicler adds that thus peaceably all returned to their homes. 

We find no diredt mention of any further differences between the King 
and his Marfhal ; but in a comparatively trifling matter we have an indication 
that he was for fometime looked upon not without fufpicion. In the Clofe 
Roll, II Henry III (9 and 15 06lober, 1227) there are warrants to the Sheriff 
of Kent to deliver feizing to Reimund de Burgh, and account to him for profits, 
of the manor of Derteford, which had been feized into the King's hands in 
confequence of his having taken part in a tournament held at StrigoU contrary 
to the prohibition of our lord the King. It is interefting to call up in imagi- 
nation an occafion when Chepftow was the fcene where ancient chivalry difplayed 
the pomp of her heroic games, which, as we (hall fee, exercifed their full Chare 
of influence on the courfe of defcent of Striguil Caftle, no lefs than three of 
its lords having Joft their lives either at tournaments or from accidents in 
joufting. They were introduced into England in the reign of Stephen, and 
expreflly fandtioned by Richard I, by a charter dated 22 Auguft, 1194, licenfing 
them in five places defignated, on payment of certain fees, namely from earls 
twenty marks, barons ten marks, landed knights four marks, and landlefs ones two 
marks. They were at all times confiftently oppofed by the church, whofe duty 
agreed with its intereft. They were contrary to God's law — they diverted the 
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martial fpirit of the age from the profecution of the more pious homicide of 
the crufades — and they brought no grift to the ecclefiaftical mill. With our 
monarchs duty and intereft were more divided. True thefe tournaments were 
morally wrong, and forbidden by Holy Church : but they promoted martial 
ftill — kept the military force at home, or within call, for the defence of the 
realm — and, above all, they fumiflied the means of raifing money. The refult 
was a compromife. They were ftridlly prohibited unlefs held by royal licence, 
and the repeated remonftrances of the Church againft the grant of fuch licences 
had little effect beyond that of enhancing their price, and the fines levied for 
holding tournaments without due authority. Moreover the fovereign had good 
reafon for maintaining a control over thefe affemblages, as they were often 
made a pretert for bringing together an armed force, to the difturbance of the 
public peace, or for the profecution of treafonable defigns. After the events 
of the fummer of 1227, the King was not unreafonable in refufing his authority 
for a tournament at Striguil in the following autumn. The oflfence of Reimund 
de Burgh was not that of individually taking part in a tournament without 
licence ; for the writ fpeaks of its being held contrary to the King's prohibition : 
but we hear nothing of proceedings againft any of the other combatants, or 
againft their hoft ; fo that we may afTume he loft no time in making his peace, 
and obtained forgivenefs before any meafures were taken againft him. In fa6l 
he feems to have been taken again into favour. He accompanied the King in 
his military expedition into Brittany in April, 1230 : for Roger of Wendover 
mentions an infurredlion by the King of Connaught as having taken place 
on his hearing that the King of England and William MaHhal were engaged 
in war upon the continent. When the King returned home, in Odtober of 
the fame year, he left the Marflial, along with the Earls of Chefter and 
Albemarle, in charge of the forces which remained in Brittany. Gilbert, Earl 
of Gloucefter, who had married the Marflial's fifter Ifabella, accompanied the 
King on his return, and died on the way home : and at Eafter following his 
widow was married to the Earl of Cornwall, who thus became doubly related 
to the Marflial family. 

Thf nuptial feftivities were fcarcely over when William Marflial clofes 
his days (according to Wikes on the 6th April), amid general regret, and 
Matthew Paris fays that the King, who had an indiflbluble affeftion for him, 
when he faw the corpfe covered with a pall, exclaimed with a deep figh, "Woe, 
woe is me. Is not the blood of the blefled martyr, Thomas, yet wholly 
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avenged ? " He was buried in the Temple Church, by lh» fid* «f his 'ft«hw, 
on the isth April, 1331, with a monument, ftill extant, aiid deforibed ^toi««g 
the other Temple monuments by Mr. Richardfon, on vMck Was Inforibfed, 
according to the Annalcs Waverleienfes (Gale's Scrip, quinque, 193), tfcfc 
following epitaph : — 

^'Milids idios mortem dolet Anglia, rictet 
Walla, viventis bella minalque dtufltis." 

rendered by Weever :— 

" England laments the death of this bravt knight-^ 
Wales laughs, he living did her fo aflK^" 

Againft the authority of this author, and Roger of Wendover, Stanihurft, and 
after him Gough, in his additions to Camden, ftate that William Marfli^ 
as well as his brother Richard, was buried in the Church of Kilkenny ; bdt 
there is no ground of probability for this, unlefs it be the fz6t of his having 
founded the Dominican Abbey there, in 1225. He had no iflue by either xtf 
his marriages. Eleanor, the King's filler, furvived him. Her fubfequetft 
jnarriage with Simon de Montfort, notwithftanding her vow Of widowhood, 
fcarcely comes within the fcope of the hiftory of Striguil, except fo far ais 
concerns her claim of dower, in relation to the partition c^f the MarfiKil 
•eftates, which we may have occafion to mention in a future pagb. She does 
not appear to have held Striguil in dower, or we fliould have itad to ntmibet 
Simon de Montfort among its lords. 

We find no mention when or why William Marflial left the army in 
Brittany, but from his death, within fo fliort a period after the Kin^s 
return, it may be inferred that the fi:ate of his health was the caufe of hfe 
abandoning his command. There is fome reafon for fuppofing that his brotfafet 
Richard, who fucceeded him as Earl of Pembroke and Marfhal, was alfo wiA 
the royal army, and in his capacity of hereditary marflial aflumed a command : 
for in the fame year, a truce having been arranged with the King of fVatrcfe, 
Roger of Wendover relates that the Earl of Brittany and the Eari of 
Chefter, with Richard Marfhal, returned to England from the continent, and 
were honourably received, and Richard Marfhal, prefenting faimfelf to the 
King as the heir of his brother, William Marfhal, offered homage fdr hfe 
inheritance, and to do whatever he was bound oT right to do ^ to Whom 
the King, by the advice of Hubert, his couflfeHor and Jnfticiary, anfw^sted 
that he underftood the deceafed's widow was pregnant, and that he cotild ndt 
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lifted te him until the truth was known. He alfo accufed the faid Richard 
of having had conference with his public enemies in the parts of France^ 
and therefore the King^ commanded him to leave the kingdom forthwith^ 
never t^ return again, declaring that if after fifteen days he was found 
in the reahn, he Ihould be configned to perpetual imprifonment. Richard 
then, v^n he could obtain no other anfwer, failed to Ireland, where all 
las kmghts and his brothers, receiving him with joy, yielded to him all the 
ciAles which* had been his brother's, and did homage and fealty to him. 
Having alfo received poffeffion of his caftle of Pembroke, with all the honour 
thereto appertaining, he coUefted a confiderable military force, preparing to 
wift hia mheritance in defiance of the King, if neceffity fliould require. In the 
meantime the cuftody of Striguil Caftle had been committed to John De 
Monmouth (Dugdale's Baronage, i, 442). At length the King, changing his 
counfel and fearing a rupture of the peace of the realm, received Richard 
Mi»ihars homage and fealty, and granted him all his rights, faving the accuftomed 
reHef due to^ himfelf. For a (hort period he feems to have enjoyed all the 
influence due to his high pofition : for, in relating the events of the fame year, 
Matthew Paris in one of his interpolations in the Chronicle of Roger of 
Wendover (Matt. Par. 254, Ed. 1644), attributes to his perfuafion, together 
with that of the Count, of Bretagne, the abandonment of the King's projedled 
marriage with the fitter of the King of Scotland. 

About the fame period as thefe events Peter des Roches, who on his 
fell from power, in 1227, had gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, returned 
to England, and was received into the royal favour. The refult of his ftruggle 
with 'Hubert de !^rgh was that the latter, deprived of all his offices, called 
to pecuniary account for his dealings from the death of William Marfhal the 
Proteftcw, and accufed of all forts of crimes, real or imaginary, was compelled 
to take fandtuary at Merton, while his rival committed all the Great Offices of 
State and the cuftody of the King's catties to Poiftevin adventurers, to the 
di%i]^ and alarm of the great body of the Englifli nobility. But as good 
is fo often feen to tak€ its rife out of evil, this ftate of affairs became the 
0Gcafi6n of banning a change, which from the acceflion. of Henry II had 
beeo^ilowly in progrefe, but which it might have taken ages to complete. When 
Nwman and Slucon^ forgot their differences, and united in the common caufe 
of xvflfiuffice t4> foreign infiuence, they had at length become an Englifh nation. 
Thi^ Anglo^^ormau nobles were no longer foreigners, and a great national 
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party was formed, the acknowledged heads of which were Richard, Earl of 

Cornwall, Earl Richard the Marflial, William, Earl of Warrenne, William 

Ferrers, Earl of Derby, and John Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. The Earls of 

Cornwall, Warrenne and Derby, were brothers-in-law of the Marflial. The 

change in the pofition of Hubert de Burgh was very remarkable — not fo much 

as regards the fall from power and wealth, of which hiftory affords too many 

examples to call for extraordinary remark, as in the fa6t that, from having 

been an obje6i of jealoufy and diflike to the Englifli nobles, his caufe had 

become to fome extent the caufe of the national party. After a feries of 

adventures in prifon and fandtuary, he purchafed a certain amount of indulgence 

by furrendering to the King a large fum of money, which had been depofited 

for fafe cuftody with the Mafter of the Temple. The proceedings againft him 

were ftayed, and he was committed to the Caftle of Devizes, under the nominal 

cuftody of four of the earls above named, who made themfelves refponfible 

for his fafe keeping. The account of the affair given in the nearly obfolete 

didlion of Robert of Gloucefter (p. 523, Heame's ed.) is more curious than 

accurate : — 

" He was in prifon in the caftel of the Vife, 

And was bitake four erles to witie^ withoute feile, 

The erl of Warenne and Richard erl of Comwaile 

And Richard the Marfchal and the erl of Qieftre Jon» 

So that hii founde kniztes, ech of horn on, 

To witie ^ him in prifon, and zut vor ech on 

He of fcapede to churche as him thozte beil won. 

With flrengthe he was out idrawe, and futhe to the caftel 

Of Storgoil he was ilad, and iwufl ' there weL" 

But events had happened in the meanwhile, the refult of which was that 

De Burgh ran little rilk of being ** iwuft well," or treated otherwife than as 

a welcome gueft, in " the caftel of Storgoil." By the beginning of 1233 the 

oppreflions of the King's Poiftevin favourites had become paft endurance. 

Roger of Wendover, after giving a vivid picture of the ftate of the kingdom 

under their rule, relates that Earl Richard, the Marflial of the Kingdom, 

feeing how the people, gentle and fimple, were oppreffed, and the laws of 

the realm being deftroyed, incited by zeal for juftice, boldly approached the 

King at the head of feveral of the great nobles, and loudly and publicly 

reproached him with having by evil counfel patronifed thefe Poiftevin 

ftrangers, to the oppreflion of the realm and of his natural fubje6bs and their 

laws and liberties, humbly prajdng him that he would haften to correft fuch 

excefles 
> WMf to keep, of which m»usif in the laft line, is the paft partidplCi 
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excefleSy by which the fubverfion of his crown and kingdom was threatened, 
in default of which he declared that he and the other nobles of the realm 
would withdraw themfelves from his counfels fo long as he held communication 
with the foreigners. They were met with a haughty anfwer, through the 
Biihop of Winchefter : and Earl Richard Marihal and the other nobles, 
retiring from the court in excitement, entered into firm engagements with 
each other that for this caufe, which touched them all, they would manfully 
fight to the diflblution of foul and body. The King fummoned a conference, 
but the nobles peremptorily refufed to attend it, demanding the immediate 
difmiffal of Peter des Roches and the other Poi6levins, under threat of driving 
himfelf and his counfellors from the kingdom. A ftirther conference was 
fummoned for the ift of Auguft, which the nobles prepared to attend in 
ftrong military array, and the Marihal among the number; but being warned 
by his fifter, the Countefs of Cornwall, who had obtained intelligence of an 
intention to arreft him, he fled into Wales. Her being pofTefled of this 
inteUigence indicates that her hulband had already withdrawn from the 
confederacy. If not, he very fliortly afterwards gave his adhefion to his 
brother's party ; and the Earls of Chefter and Lincoln were alfo gained over, 
as it was faid, by bribes. The conference of the ift Augufl; came to nothing 
in confequence of the abfence of the Marihal and others ; and fummonfes 
were ilTued to all who owed knight fervice to meet at Gloucefter on the 21ft 
of the fame month. The objeft was to fumifli grounds for hoftile meafures 
againft the defaulters, and on their non-attendance the King, without any 
form of law, declared them traitors, and their eftates forfeited, and proceeded 
to befiege their cafl:les, bum their villages, and deftroy their parks and 
warrens. The Marihal, on hearing of this, entered into alliance with Llewellyn, 
Prince of Wales. The King fent to the Marihal a formal defiance, by the 
Biihop of St. David's, and without delay entered upon his territories, and 
laid fiege to one of his caftles, the name of which the chronicler profeffes 
not to remember. Is it poffible that he flirank from encountering the fpelling 
of Striguil? The geographical pofition with reference to Gloucefter, which 
was the King's bafe of operations, renders it not improbable that this or 
Goderich was the caftle referred to.* After aflailing it for many days with 

little 
» Since the above was written Mr. Clark's papers on the Land of Morgan have appeared in the 
Archaeological Journal At vol xxxvi, p. 121, he Hates the caflle to have been Uflc He does not 
give the authority for the ftatement, but I (hould have been ready to accept it on his own had it 
not been that for reafons given in our third chapter. I am not iatiffied that Uflc was even a pofTefTion 
of the Marihal family. 
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little or no progrefs, and the provifions of the befiegers beginning to faH^ 
the King fought means of putting an end to the fiege without lofs of credit^ 
and through the mediation of certain bifhops it was arranged that, to fave. 
the King's honour, the caftle fhould be given up to him, but rellored in 
fifteen days, and all the grievances of the kingdom remedied, for which terms 
Peter des Roches and Stephen Segrave, the Jufticiary, became fureties for the 
King, and pledged their oaths ; and an appointment was made for the MarihaL 
and his aflbciates to meet the King at Wefhninfter for that purpofe at 
Michaelmas following. The fifteen days elapfed, but the King and bis advifers. 
laughed at the demand to reftore the caftle, and threatened to reduce all the 
reft of the earl's caftles, whereupon he laid fiege to his own caftle, and 
fucceeded in retaking it. The King wiflied to have him e^scommunicated^ 
but it was found that the ecclefiaftical law prefented difficulties in excom* 
municating a man for entering into pofleflion of his own houfe. 

At this point we muft return to the afikirs of Hubert de Burgh. Truft- 
worthy intelligence reached him of a fcheme of Peter des Roches to obtain 
charge of the Caftle of Devizes and put him to death. Two of the garrifoo, 
eluding the vigilance of the reft, carried him by night, fettered as he was, out 
of the caftle to the parifh church, and fet him before the great altar, from 
which he was forcibly taken next day and lodged in the caftle, with his liberators, 
in ftridter confinement than before : but on the Bilhop of SaUfbury excom- 
municating all who upheld this breach of fan6tuary, he was reftored to the 
church, which was however ftriftly blockaded, in order to ftarve him out. So 
far we have followed Roger of Wendover : but here the Chronicle of Thomaa 
Wikes (Gale's Scrip, quinque, 42) more circumftantially takes up the ftory : — 
" Early one morning Gilbert Baflet and Richard Siward, with an ample force 
of armed men, fent by Richard Marfhal, in fpite of the guards, who were neither 
flxong enough to hinder them nor dared to murmur, armed Hubert in the 
church, made him mount a war-horfe, and with ftrong hand brought him againft 
his will,* to Aufticlive (Auft Cliff), where, veflels being in readinefs, they crofled 
the arm of the fea there fituate, and lodged Hubert fafely in the Caftle of 
Strugoyl, ftanding on the oppofite fide of the water, while his guards, who had 

followed 

1 Unleis he was more ignorant of what had been going on in the outer world than we fuppofe 
him to have been, it is not very evident why the proceeding (hould have been againd his will. 
Poffibly "eo nolente" is a mifreading of volente, La, i^lente, the n and u in ancient manufcripts 
being abfolutely undiflinguifliable. 
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followed them with the power of the county and great outcry, returned in 
difgrace and confiifion. If any further argument or evidence had been needed 
of Chepltow Caftle, and not the Wentwood fortrefs, being that to which the 
ancient name relates, this paflage (of the book or the ferry as the reader may 
pleafe) might have been added to the proofs adduced by Mr. Ormerod. Roger 
of Wendover merely ftates that the ex-Jufticiary, being fnatched from the 
Church of Devizes by a friendly force of armed men, and properly clad in 
military apparel, was brought to Wales, and joined the King's enemies about 
Hie firft hour of the day, on the 30th 06lober, 1233. 

From this period we hear little of the Marflial's allies among the Englifh 
nobles, and the conteft became more and more one between the King and 
his foreign favourites on the one fide and Richard Marfhal and his Wellh 
allies on the other, each party attacking and ravaging the caftles and pofleffions 
of their enemies, but the balance of fuccefs remaining very much in favour of 
Ae Marfhal* Many pages of Roger of Wendover might be extradled relating to 
thefe events, but we muft have fome regard to the proportion of fpace to be 
devoted even to a hero like Richard Marihal, the relation of whofe exploits reads 
more like a chapter from the Seven Champions of Chriftendom, than an epifode 
in Englifh hiftory. We can therefore only notice, by way of fummary, how, 
while the King lodged in the Caftle of Grofmont, the forces of Llewellyn and the 
Marihal (the latter abftaining from any attack on the King's perfon) furprized the 
royal camp outfide, feized their horses and baggage, and difperfed the army almoft 
naked — ^how he defeated the royal troops at Monmouth — how he met an intended 
furprize by John of Monmouth by furprizing the furprizers, and ravaged his 
territory till he was reduced from affluence to beggary ; how the pofleffions 
of the Earl of Cornwall, Stephen Segrave the Jufticiary, and the Bifliop of 
Winchefter were fimilarly defpoiled, Shrewsbury burned, and the whole region 
between that town and the borders of Wales laid wafte, until the chronicler 
fays that Inch a multitude of the foreigners lay flain in the roads and other 
places as to taint the air of the whole diftxidl, fo that the dead kiUed the 
living. We will give, at all events, a fpecimen of the exploits of this Englifli 
paladin. While reconnoitering with a hundred men in the neighbourhood of 
Monmouth Caftle, which was held by a diftinguifhed Flemifli knight, named 
Baldwin de Gjrfnes, the latter fallied out, with a thoufand well-armed men, 
thinking to make prifoners of the whole party. The MarlhaFs companions 
urged him to fly, very reafonably reprefenting that to contend with fuch 
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numbers was rafh and illadvifed. He anfwered that he had never yet turned 
his back on his enemies in fight, and he was not going to begin now, and 
exhorted them manfully to attack the enemy, A vigorous confli6l with fword 
and lance enfued, and in fpite of the difference of numbers, the earl's little 
band fuftained the unequal conteft for the beft part of a day, until Baldwin 
de Gyfnes, with twelve of his ftouteft warriors, aiTailed him individually^ 
hoping to end the affair by carrying him off" into the caftle ; but he kept 
them at a diftance, fweeping right and left with his fword, and making 
frequent draughts of enemies' blood. Thus, one againft twelve and twelve 
againft one, the conteft continued. At length, not daring to approach him 
at clofe quarters, they killed his horfe with their lances ; but he, well fkilled 
and experienced in Gallic warfare, feized one of the hoftile knights by the 
foot, and vigoroufly threw him from his horfe, and then, vaulting into 
the vacant faddle, defended himfelf more actively than ever. Then Baldwin, 
being a puiflant knight, and alhamed to fee the earl defend himfelf againft 
fuch odds, violently clofed with him, and, feizing his helmet, twifted it with 
fuch force that blood iflued from his mouth and noftrils, and fnatching the 
horfe's bridle, began to drag him towards the caftle, while the others forced 
him on from behind : but although in fuch a ftrait, fweeping round with his 
fword he laid two of his enemies ftunned on the ground, but was unable to 
difentangle himfelf from them. One of his crofs-bowmen, feeing the perilous 
pofition of his lord, difcharged an arrow at Baldwin, which pierced his 
breaft notwithftanding his armour, and his companions, fuppofing him to be 
mortally wounded, left the Marihal to go to his affiftance. 

The King, finding himfelf the lofer rather than the gainer by thefe 
hoftilities, and having failed in all attempts to induce the Marihal to fubmit 
himfelf to the royal clemency, retired with (hame from Gloucefter about January, 
1234, when a villainous fcheme was devifed by Peter des Roches and his 
confederates for accomplifliing by treachery what they could not effeft by force. 
They wrote letters in the King's name, to which, if his fubfequent denial of ' 
complicity is to be believed, he was induced to affix his feal in ignorance of 
their contents, addrefled to Maurice Fitz-Gerald, the King's Jufticiary in Ireland, 
and grandfon of Strongbow's feudatory, and other noblemen there, the pretended 
but treacherous friends of the Marihal, promifing all his Irifli eftates, to be 
divided among them, if they would take him dead or alive in the- event of 
his landing in Ireland. They at once invaded his territories, rightly calculating 
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that he would nojt.. l^e. long iii coming to defend his own poffeffions, which he 
did without delay, leaving his, Englifh aflfairs, which had become lefs preffing 
in confequence of the King's abandonment of operations in the weft of England, 
in charge of Hubert de Burgh, with Richard Si ward and Gilbert Baffet. He 
befieged and took Limerick, regained fome of his own caftles, and took others 
belonging to the King, and was purfuing a fuccef&ul career, when the Irifh 
nobles propofed a truce until they could learn whether the King meant to 
defend Ireland or not. Under the treacherous advice of Geoffrey de Marifco 
and others, he firft refufed the truce, and afterwards agreed to meet the hoftile 
nobles in conference. He attended the conference with a retinue of fifteen 
faithftil adherents and about eighty of his own knights holding lands under him 
in Ireland, who, along with Geoffrey de Marifco, had planned his deftrudlion, 
and were in confederacy with his enemies, who attended with a hundred 
and forty picked knights. The propofal of a truce was a mere blind. When 
the MaHhai had inclined to grant it, the traitor, Geoffrey, had urged him, 
almoft with reproaches for cowardice, to refufe, telling him that if he. 
affented he was not like the unconquered William Marflial, his father, 
who, wife and * prudent in peace and peerlefs in war, furpafled in prowefs 
all the foldiers of the weft. But now, when his vi6lim was completely 
furrounded by his foes, the traitor as ftrongly urged compliance with the 
demands of the enemy, declaring that his own relationlhip to fome of the 
nobles would prevent his fighting againft them. The Marflial faw too late 
that he was betrayed. "Wicked traitor," he exclaimed, "have I not juft 
reftifed the truce on your advice, contrary to my own defire? It would be 
the part of a vacillator to grant now what I have juft denied, and I fliould 
appear to be acting from fear rather than good will. I know, I know 
that I am to-day betrayed to my death ; but it is better to die *with 
honour in a juft caufe than to fly from the field, and be for ever a 
difgrace to knighthood." Then, feeing his brother Walter, a very handfome 
youth, he faid to fome of his fervants, " Take my brother to my caftle 
clofe by, that almoft all my race may not be extinguiflied in this fight : 
for I truft that if he fliall attain to a due age, he will become a gallant 
knight." Thofe who are not deterred by the uncouth didtion of Robert of 
Gloucefter may like to compare his fpirited defcription of the fame fcene 
(p. 525, Heame's ed.) with the narrative we have condenfed from the accounts 
of the profe chroniclers : — 

Wat 
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" 'Wat feifle,' quath this gode erl, ' wan Richard the Marfchal 
Upe is (lede iarmed is, and atiled thoni out al, 
And toward is fon in the feld hath his womb iwent 
Sfold he tume horn is nigh? he nas nevere fo iffent 
Vor he ne dude it nevere, ne nevere iwis ne iiaL 
Fram fuch (TendneiTe Crifl flulde Richard the MarflaL"* 

The fight which enfued might ferve as a companion picture to that before the 
walls of Monmouth. With his fifteen faithful knights — all the others having, in 
modern phrafe, fraternifed with the enemy — he mowed his way through the 
hoftile ranks. After flaying feveral with his own hand (Roger of Wendover 
fays fix but Matthew Paris altered *Tex milites ex eis" to "aliquot ex eifdem" 
— an inftance of care which entitles the reft of his narration to the more credit) 
he was encountered by an Irifli knight of great prowefs, fighting in the 
borrowed armour of Richard de Burgh : but the Marflial nearly fevered both of 
his mailed hands with a blow of his fword. Another, feeing his companion 
thus maimed, ftruck the Marfliall with all his might on the head, but hi& 
helmet faved him, and he fevered his aflailant's body down to the waift, or, as 
Matthew Paris has it, cut him wholly afunder with three blows. After this 
none dared to clofe with him for a good part of the day, but at length a 
hoft of his enemies, furrounding him with lances, pitchforks, hatchets, and battle- 
axes, cut oflF his horfe's feet, and brought him to the ground after he had fought 
for ten hours. While thus overpowered, one of the enemy, raifing his mail 
fliirt behind, plunged in his perfon to the hilt a weapon which Matthew Paris, 
again fupplying details omitted by his author, calls an "anelace," but which was 
no doubt the " Ikean," which to much later times has been a national weapon 
of the Irifli. Mortally wounded, he was conveyed a prifoner to one of his 
own caftles, where he lingered for fixteen days, under treatment fo horrible 
as to fuggeft, even to a medieval chronicler, a doubt whether it was to be 
attributed to the barbarous furgery of the period or a deliberate defign to 
murder. He died on the i6th of April, 1234, and was buried in Kilkenny, 
in an oratory of the Minorite brethren. There is fome mention of his having 
a wife, Gervafia (Lib. de Antiq. leg. xviii), but he left no iffue. His chara<£ter 
is thus fummed up in the Annals of Waverley : — " A man confpicuous for 
all virtues, illuftrious for noble blood, remarkably learned in the liberal arts, 
of great prowefs in the exercife of arms, in all his works having God before 
his eyes — ^forefeeing and fearing the deftrudtion of the King and realm, but 
expofing himfelf to hazard that he might reftore peace and concord, he oppofed 
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himfelf) as a wall, between the King and his counfellors/' The fame chronicler 
preferves an elegy on his death, which, as a fpecimen of the leonine verfe of 
the period, may be worth quoting, though fcarcely worth tranflating, as the 
peculiarity is rather of rhyme than reafon : — 

'^livor edax, morum fubverfio, fax vitiorum, 

Vitricus Anglonim, rapuit folamen eorum. 

Principis abfque pare, gens livida mentis avaxse 

Praefumpiit, clarse decus indolis antidpare. 

Anglia plange, Marefcallum plangens lachrymare 

Caufii fubell, quare, quia pro te planxit amare. 
Virtus militiae, patriae protedlio, gentis 
Fraude ruit proprise. Miferere Deus morientis. Amen." 

His earldom, eftates, and honours devolved on Gilbert, the third fon of 
the Proteftor. He was a man very diflferent from his brother, for he is 
defcribed as diminutive in perfon, weak, and unfit for martial exercifes, for 
which reafon he was originally deltined for the church ; but this intention 
muft have been abandoned early in life ; for he had married one Maud de 
Lanvaley (Lib. de Antiq. Leg., xviii), who had probably left him a widower 
before his aoceffion to the earldom. Dugdale (Bar. i, 606) makes his marriage to 
her fubfequent to his marriage (to be prefently noticed) to the fifter of the 
King of Scotland, and fays it was without the King's licence, for which 
tranfgreffion his lands were feized : but the date of the authority cited 
(Rot Fin., 14 Hen. Ill) fuflSciently refutes this. 

It was about the period of Gilbert Marfhal's acceffion that the power 

of the icing's evil genius, Peter des Roches, was tottering to its fall : but, 

among the rather confufed ftatements of the chroniclers, it is difficult to 

make out the precife fequence of events. By the mediation of the 

Archbilhop of Canterbury a truce was arranged with Llewelljm, by the terms 

of which the profcribed lords were to be reftored to their pofleffions, and a 

council was accordingly fummoned to meet at Gloucefter on the 22nd of 

May, to which all were invited to come under the fafe condudt of the 

Archbiihop and Biihops. But even before the return of the King's emiflaries 

jErom their miffion to Llewellyn news was brought to him at Woodftock of 

the Marlhal's death, when, to the furprife of all prefent, he burft into tears 

and lamentation, declaring that he had not left in the kingdom a knight of 

equal worth ; and, inftantly fummoning the priefts of his chapel, ordered a 

folemn 
o. 
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folemn funeral fervice to be chanted for his foul, and the following day, aifter 
mafs, bellowed large alms on the poor, mourning, as Matthew Paris obferves, 
as David, did the deaths of Saul and Jonathan. At the council at drloucefter 
a general reconciliation between the King and his nobles took place — ^b 
forgery of the King's letters was expofed — Peter des Roches depofed from 
office — Hubert de Burgh, Richard Siward, and Gilbert BafTet admitted to the 
King's counfels-— and all the profcribed nobles reilored to their pofleffions. 
To the fame council came Gilbert, the brother of Earl Richard, the Marfhal, 
intimating the death of his brother, and petitioned to be admitted to his 
inheritance, oflfering his homage, and whatever elfe he was bound to do to 
the King as his liege. Then the King, with the adviee of the Archbifhop, 
reftored to him all his inheritance, as well in England as in Ireland, and 
received his homage, and afterwards, on the day of Pentecoft, at Worcefter, 
girt the faid Gilbert with the belt of knighthood, delivering to him the Rod 
of the Marlhalfea of his court, according to cuftom, and as Well and freelf 
as his anceftors had held it. 

This is the firft mention we find of the delivery of the rod, which Was 
the fymbol of the office of Marfhal of the King's houfe^ held by the Marfhal 
of Hempfted Marfhal before their alliance with the houfe of Strongbow. li 
was in fa6t this rod (virga), which gave the name of the Verge to the jurif- 
didlion of the Marfhal, within twelve miles from the King's cotirt. From no 
mention being made of the Marfhalfliip of the King's hoft, we may infer tha^ 
at this period the diftin<5tion between the two offices, with titles fo nearly 
fimilar, had been loft fight of, and when united in the perfon of a nobleman 
of the political importance of the Great Protestor, the various [duties and 
powers incident to both offices were attributed, without much regard to the 
origin, to one great officer, known generally, and even fpokeil of in official^ 
documents, as the Earl Marfhal, though I have avoided as much as poffible fo 
defignating him, in order not to create confufion with the new office created 
by Richard II. It was in fa£l the union of the name of the office with the 
perfonal rank of its holder, juft as Her Majefty's Lieutenants of Counties 9t6 
called Lords Lieutenants because the office is ufually held by a peer. Other 
caufes contributed to the conftifion which exifts, and which, in fpite of all Aat 
has been written on the fubje<5l, renders it, if not impra<5ticable, at leaft beyond 
the writer^s powers, to trace at the prefent day the very numerous offices to 
which the title of Marfhal was attached. Apart from the duties of marfhalling' 
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the forces, leading the van in the King's army, and performing the duties of 
the officers who in modem times are called, the Provoft-Marlhal and Quarter- 
mafter General, the Marlhal of the King's hoft was aflbciated with the Conftable, 
to conftitute a court for the decifion of all matters military, and the regulation 
of judicial combats. The Marlhal of the King's houfe, in like manner, was 
aflbciated with the Steward, to conftitute a Court for the decifion of all queftions 
arifing within the Verge, and he had the cuftody of the King's prifoners, and 
was the executive officer of the Aula Regis. The difcharge of thefe duties, 
efpecially when the fun<5tions of the Aula Regis were divided among various 
courts, rendered abfolutely neceflary the emplo3rment of deputies.^ Independent 
of this neceffity, it is the natural tendency of great offices to become finecures, 
the holder retaining the emoluments, while his deputy is paid by a falary. He; 
in his turn, employs fubordinates, while he exadis fees, which in time ripen 
into ufage, and his office becomes one of profit — is made the fubjedt of traffic 
— and is perhaps eventually abforbed in the higher office from which it has 
originally fprung. As an illuftration of this we may take a charter, dated 20 
April, I John, already referred to in fpeaking of the queftion of grand fergeanty, 
whereby the King grants to William Marlhal, Earl of Pembroke, and his heirs 
" the M afterfhip of the Marlhalfea of our Court (magiftratum marefcalciae curiae 
noftrae), which Gilbert, the Marlhal of King Henry, my great grandfather, and 
John, the fon of the faid Gilbert, had in litigation before the faid King Henry, 
in his court, againft Robert de Venoiz and William de Haftings " (Rot. Chart. 
I John, p. 46). Hence we have fuch titles as '^ Marlhal of the King's houfe," 
" Marlhal of the King's court," " Marlhal of the Marlhalfea," " Marlhal of the 
Marlhalfea of the King's court," " Marlhal of the Marlhalfea of the King's houfe," 
and a hoft of others, fome of which I will not venture to tranflate, as for 
inftance " Hoftiarius Marefcallus," " Marefcallus Forinfecus," &c. Others, fuch 
as ''Marefcallus Avium," explain themfelves, and the officers executing the 
fubordinate duties connected with the office, down to the very doorkeepers of 
the palace, were known as Marlhals, with or without diftindtive additions to 
their title. There can be no queftion that Gilbert Marlhal fucceeded, as both 
his elder brothers had done, not only to the office of Marlhal, but to all the 
offices held in connedtion with it by their father, and that all thefe offices, from 
this period to the reign of Edward II, pafled by inveftiture with the rod. 

These 

1 One of Richard Marlhars perfonal grievances againft the King was his difmiffid of William de 
Rodune, a knight who a£led as deputy of the Grand Marflial in the King's Court 
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These confiderations enable us with certainty to affign to Gilbert Marlhal 
the " Ufages que Gilbert, Counte de Striguil, clamoit a ufer par Toffice 
Marefchalfie," referred to in our chapter iii (p. 52) : for the claims are fuch as 
could only have been made after the union of the two principal offices. The 
document is too lengthy to be tranfcribed here, though otherwife very fuitable for 
our purpofe. Of the forty-fix claufes of which it confifts, the firft thirty-two 
relate to duties at court— the next twelve indicate an origin in the Marlhalfhip of 
the King's hoft — ^while the laft three relate refpeftively to the Marlhal's duties 
in the King's Bench and Exchequer, and the Court of the Steward and 
Marfhal. But the claufe as to the duties of the Marflial at coronations affords 
a more ftriking illuftration of our point. He is to ftand next to the King — 
to bear in his hand the royal crown — to affift in fetting it on the King's 
head — and when fo placed hold it by the flower in front, to fuftain the crown, 
/or that he is Marshal in peace and in war — and no lay perfon, except the 
M arihal, has a right to touch the crown. The words in italics are an evident 
allufion to the double origin of the office. 

A writ of Henry HI, dated at Tewkelbury, the 6th June, 1234, and 
printed in the Archaeological Journal, xx, 165, recites that Gilbert Marfhal 
and his brothers, Philip Baffet, Richard Siward, and all the adherents of 
Richard Marihal, in England and Wales, had entered into the King's peace, 
and been received into his grace and favour, giving him fecurity that in future 
they would do no injury to his realm. The fecurity given by Gilbert Marihal 
was the delivery of his Caflle of Striguil into the hands of the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, and his Caflle of Dumas, in Ireland to the Archbifhop of Dublin : 
but the King had fo great an affiance in his loyalty that he gave them back 
to him again, expefting that this great inftance of his favour fhould thenceforth 
oblige him to a perfeft amity with the refl of the nobles, both of England 
and Ireland, betwixt whom and him there had been formerly very high 
animofities (Dugdale's Baronage, i, 605, citing Pat. 18 Henry III, m. 6). He 
had fhortly afterwards extenfive grants of lands in England and Wales. 

In the year following his acceflion to his earldom Gilbert Marfhal was 
accufed, but fatiffactocily cleared himfelf, of the murder of one Henry 
Clement, an Irifh clerk, who, imprudently boafting of having been one of 
Richard Marfhal's afTaffins, was himfelf murdered in London. In the fame 
year we have a notice of the Marfhal, in MefTrs. Morgan and Wakeman's 
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Notes on Penhow Caftle, entering into a formal agreement with his feudatory, 
Sir William St. Maur, to aflift him in a predatory attack on Morgan ap 
Howel, the Welfh lord of Caerleon, in order to wreft from him the manor 
of Undy, the terms being that the plundered territory was to be divided 
between the conquerors. The fame fa6l is mentioned in Camden's Britannia 
(p. 634, ed. 1610) : and the Brut y Tyw^'fogion records, under the date of 
1236, that "Gilbert Earl of .Pembroke obtained through treachery the 
Caftle of Morgan ap Howel, in Mechain (Ymachen, or Ymeichein), and 
when he had fortified it, he reftored it back for fear of Llewelljm ap Jorwerth." 

The coronation of Queen • Eleanor was celebrated on the 20th of 
January, 1236, with all the fplendour and ceremonial of a royal coronation. 
The fuggeftion offered in previous pages that the claim hitherto attributed to 
Gilbert Strongbow is to be affigned to Gilbert Marfhal renders it defirable 
to afcertain what part he took in the ceremonial : but the only information 
found on the fubje<5l is that Matthew Paris fpeaks of him as carrying his rod 
before the King, clearing his way both in church and hall, and arranging the 
banquet and guefts at table : and there is printed in Heame's Difcourfes 
(ii, 144) a return to a writ of 18 Edw. Ill to the Treafurer and Barons of 
the Exchequer, direfting enquiries as to the fees and duties of the various 
offices connedled with the Marihalfea. It quotes from the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, in which are recorded how the officers and fervants of the King 
ferved, and what belonged to their offices on the day of the coronation of 
Alienor, formerly Queen of England, wife of King Henry, fon of King 
John, that " de officio marefcalciae fervivit Gilbertus Marifcallus, comes 
de Strigul, cujus eft officium tumultus fedare in domo Regis, liberationes in 
hofpitio facere, oftia aulae regis cuftodire. Recepit autem de quolibet barone 
fa6lo milite a rege et quolibet comite eo die palefridum cum fella." There 
is nothing mentioned here beyond what muft have been the ordinary duties of 
the Marflial of the King's houfe. 

Having furvived his firft wife, he married, in the year 1235, Margaret, 
the fifter of Alexander II, King of Scotland, an alliance which fufficiently 
accounts for his lofing favour with the Englifh King, as diffenfions very foon 
afterwards arofe between the two fovereigns, which in the following year 
threatened an open rupture. Matthew of Weftminfter (p. 298, ed. Franc, 
1 601) attributes to Henry's jealoufy of the Marflial, whom, along with Richard, 
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Earl of Cornwall, and fome others, he confidered ungrateful to him, the ftep 
which he took, in 1237, of requefting the Pope to fend a Legate to England. 
This ftep was the firft to a renewed breach between the weak and vacillating 
fovereign and the Englifh nobles, to whofe influence it was intended as a 
counterpoife. He had' again placed himfelf under the influence of foreign 
favourites, and when h6 gave his fifter, Eleanor, the widow of William Marihal 
the younger, in marriage to Simon de Montfort, notwithftanding her vow of 
widowhood, the Earl of Comwiall placed himfelf at the head of a league of 
nearly all the Earls and Barons, as well as the citizens and people generally, 
for the redrefs of grievances. In this league he was joined by the Marflial. 
The Legate interpofed, and at a council, or rather a meeting of armed nobles, 
with the King, in the fpring of 1238, terms of accommodation were arranged: 
but in fa6t the league fell through in confequence of the reconciliation of 
Simon de Montfort with Earl Richard, who thus a fecond time deferted his 
party, and became an objedt of general fufpicion. We do not hear of any 
overt a<5t of difloyalty on the part of the Marihal, but in the incidents juft 
noticed there is fufiicient to account for the King's difpleafure. The Chriftmas 
of 1238 according to our reckoning (1239 according to the chroniclers who 
commence the year with that feftival) was kept by the King at Winchefter 
with much ftate, and as he was about to fit down to dinner Earl Gilbert 
fought admittance at the door along with his fellow-knights : but the King's 
officers rudely repulfed him, and, ufing their wands as cudgels, infolently 
drove away his retinue. The Earl faw plainly that this was done by the 
King's diredtions, but concealing his annoyance, he retired to his own quarters, 
and held a Chriftmas feftival of his own, to which he invited all comers, 
by found of trumpet. On the morrow he fent fome perfons of diftindtion to 
the King, to aflc for an explanation why, without caufe, he had put fuch an 
affront on a loyal fubjeft of fuch noble rank, and to declare his readinefs to 
meet his accufers. The King, with much excitement, anfwered, "How came 
Earl Gilbert by his horns, and how comes he to lift his heel at me, againft whom 
it is hard for him to kick ? I took his brother, Richard, that bloody traitorous 
Earl, a rebel againft me and my kingdom, waging deadly war againft me in 
Ireland, and, juftly deprived of his inheritance, he was kept in prifon, until 
by the judgment of God he ended his life : and to this Earl Gilbert, through 
thfe unfortunate requeft of the Archbifliop, I granted by favour, and not 
through his deferts, the inheritance which I would rather have withheld." 
Earl Gilbert, on receiving this meflage, loft no time in withdrawing to the 
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North. I know not how to reconcile the above incident, recorded by 
Matthew Paris, with the fadt, alleged by the anonymous chronicler known as 
Matthew of Weftminfter, that the Countefs of Pembroke was one of the 
ladies who, at the chriftening of Prince Edward, on the 17th of June 
following, had the honour of bearing " the greateft of the Plantagenets ' 
to the font. The earl himfelf had not at that time been reinftated in the 
royal favour ; or, if he had, he gave fome aew caufe of offence ; for at 
the beginning of the following year the King brought a criminal charge 
againft him, the nature of which Matthew Paris thought it judicious to leave 
unexplained, and appointed a day for him to anfwer, in the octaves of Eafter, 
previous to which he fucceeded in making his peace, through the interceflion 
of the Earl of Cornwall, purchafed, as Matthew Paris hints, for a large fum. 
About the fame time we find the King mediating a peace between Earl 
Gilbert and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, accufed of complicity in the murder of 
Richard . Marflial, which he ftrenuoufly denied, but for the fake of amity 
promifed the building of a monaftery for Earl Richard's foul. 

If Gilbert Marflial was in perfon fuch as he is defcribed, it is remarkable 
that we (hould find him difplaying a fondnefs for the tournament : but it is 
not unufual for perfons to covet a reputation for accomplifhments in which 
they feel confcious of a deficiency. He was one of the noblemen who were 
to have taken part in a tournament a Toutrance, to have been held at 
Northampton, on the 14th April, 1241, to which Peter of Savoy, Earl of 
Richmond, had challenged Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk — a name of which 
we fliall hear more prefently. The match being one which involved the 
credit of the foreign and EngUfh parties, the King was weak enough not only 
to take fides with the former, but to take underhand fteps. for gaining over 
fome of the moft formidable of the Englifh to fight on the foreign fide ; 
which gave rife to fo much ill-feeling that at the laft moment the King 
thought fit to countermand the tournament altogether. It was very probably 
this event which led the Englifh nobles to project a tournament among 
their own party, free from the interference of the King and his 
foreign favourites, and it was held accordingly, without the toyal licence, 
at Ware, on the 27th June, 1241, when Earl Gilbert gained much diftindlion 
"confidering his fize." He was mounted on a noble Italian charger, 
to which he was a ftranger, and clad in handfome armour, and while 
urging '^his horfe to fpeed and fuddenly 'checking him, the bridle, either 
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from accident, or, as fome declared, from having been malicioufly cut, 
gave way juft at the bit, and the horfe, becoming unmanageable and toffing 
his head, ftruck his rider a violent blow on the cheft. The Earl, ftunned by 
the blow, oppreffed by the weight of his helmet, and blinded with dull and 
perfpiration (the aflFair, moreover, as the chronicler obferves, taking place after 
dinner), became unfteady, and eventually fell fainting frcnn his horfe, and was 
dragged for fome diftance by one foot in the ftirrup, receiving internal injuries 
from which he died the fame evening. His bowels were buried before the 
altar of St. Mary, in the Monaftery at Hertford, and his body was the next 
day conveyed by his brother and all his family to London, and interred near 
his father, in the Temple Church. The monument afligned to him is extremely 
interefting. It is figured, and minutely defcribed, in Richardfon's work on 
the Temple Monuments. Earl Gilbert had himfelf taken the crofs, along with 
the Earl of Cornwall and others, in 1236, and was to have fet out on his 
crufade the, very next month. His wife, Margaret, furvived him, and died on 
St. Hugh's Day, 1244 : but he left no iffue by either of his marriages. He 
appears, from a marriage contra6t referred to in fome legal proceedings between 
him and Mael<;^n ap Maelgwn ap Rhys, to have had a daughter Ifabella con- 
trailed to be married to a fon of the latter, but (he muft have died in her 
father's lifetime. 

Walter Marihal, the next in order of the ProteiSfcor's fons, we have 
already made mention of in conne6lion with the tragical fcene of his brother 
Richard's murder : and from the terms in which he is there fpoken of there 
appears to have been a great difference in years between them. He muft 
have had confiderable military experience, having been entrufted with the 
command of the forces of his brother Gilbert in Cardigan in fuccelBul 
operations againft the Welfh princes. Walter did not without difficulty 
obtain poffeffion of the eftates which devolved upon him by his brother's 
death. They were taken into the King's hands, and the writ is extant by 
which John de Monmouth was directed to take poffeffion of the caftles of 
Strigoyll, Ulk, and Karelioun, and is dated 25 Henry HI (Rot. Fin. i, 347). 
How Caerleon came into the poffeffion of the Marflials we have feen ; but 
the mention of the Caftle of Ufk is one of the difficulties incident to the 
fuggeftion, in our chapter ii (p. 41), as to the charter to Ulk Priory. Gilbert 
Marihal had had the guardianfliip of Richard, iixth Earl of Hertford and 
fecond of Gloucefter, or at leaft the cuftody of his honour of Glamorgan 
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during his minority, but that muft have terminated at an earlier period. It 
is fair to mention the difficulty, but its connedtion with the hiftory of 
Strigua is very ffight. 

The fcene with the King, on Walter's claiming livery, (hows in its moft 
contemptible light the charadler of that mean and vacillating fovereign. '* Your 
father, Wilham," he faid, "not without indication of treafon, prevented 
Lewis from being taken in England. Your brother Richard was taken and 
flain in arms againft me, a public enemy and notorioufly deadly foe to me. 
Your brother Gilbert, to whom, at the inftance of the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, by favour rather than of right, I granted his inheritance unhappily, 
tourneyed at Hertford contrary to my prohibition, and came to a miferable 
end ; and you, Walter, who, in defpite and contempt of my prohibition, took 
part in the fame tournament, with what reafon and with what face can you 
alk for your inheritance ; " To which Walter anfwered — " Although, my 
liege lord, I could give a fufficient anfwer to each allegation, I bow to your 
highnefs. You have hitherto nurfed me in the bofom of your fpecial kindnefs, 
and I have been reputed as one of your houfehold, and not the laft among 
the guefts at your table. I have never done anything to deferve the lofs of 
your favours, except that I took part, as I do not deny, at that tournament 
with my brother, from which I could not abfent myfelf, but if you determine 
to difinherit all who were prefent, you will excite no fmall commotion in the 
realm. Far be it from a juft prince that I alone fliould expiate the faults 
of all, and that among fo great a number I fhould be the firft to be punifhed." 
He did not fucceed at that time in mollifying the angry King, but fhortly 
afterwards the Bifhop of Durham, who had great peribnal influence both 
with the King and the Queen, and was induced to exercife it by the latter 
and many of the nobles, fucceeded in effecting a reconciliation, and on the 
Sunday before the feaft of All Saints the King invefled Walter with the 
Earldom and Marlhal's office, and all his brother's eftates, except the caftles 
of Kairmardif and Cardigan, which were retained for military reafons, and 
allowed him to do homage to the King of France for [his] continental 
pofleffions of the family. 

In the following year he accompanied the King into Gascony, and a 
difpute between the Earl Marfhal and the Conftable as to whether certain 
perquifites belonged to the former or to the two jointly, with reference to 
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the providing of ihips for the voyage, is referred to in a writ dated at 
Portfmouth, the 7th Mdy, 1342 (Rot. Pat. 26 Henry III). The flothful conduft 
of the King and the difcreditable management of the war difgufted the Earl 
of Cornwall and many of the nobles, who, finding their remonftrances of no 
effe<5l, eventually left him at Bordeaux, the Earl Marihal among the number, 
and fet fail f6r England on the i8th of Odbober, th6 King remaining there 
in idle and extravagant retirement with his Queen and his Gafcon favourites. 
We hear no more of Earl Walter Marfhal till the year 1244, when the King 
was under the neceffity of calling his parliament together for the grant of 
fupplies, but met with a ftrong refiilance to his demands, and eventually a 
committee was appointed of twelve perfons, feleiled in equal numbers by the 
clergy, the laity, and the barons. The laity were represented by four earls, 
of whom Walter Marihal was one, and the parliament eventually granted to 
the King fomething lefs than he alked for, their proceedings being complicated 
with refinance to pecuniary demands of the Papacy, which it is foreign to 
our purpofe to difcufs. 

The following year faw the extindtion of the male line of the houfe of 
Marihal. Walter died on the 4th December, or, according to fome writers, on 
the 24th November, 1245 at London, and was buried, as Mathew Paris relates, 
at Tintern, not far from Strigoil, where many of his noble anceftors had been 
interred. Other writers reprefent his death to have taken place at Goderich 
Caftle, which was alfo one of the family poffeflions : and his interment at 
Tintern renders this the more probable. He had married Margaret, daughter 
of Robert de Quincy, and widow of John Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. She furvivied 
him, but had no iflue. 

The matrix of a feal, picked up about the end of the laft century near 
the Keep of Goderich Caftle, and now preferved at Goderich Court, havii^ 
been attributed to Walter Marihal, requires notice here. It is incorre^Uy 
defcribed in Heath's Excurfion down the Wye, and figured in a paper on 
Horfe-Shoes, by Mr. H. Syer Cuming, in the Brit. Arch. Affociation Jouniial, 
vi, 406, in confequence of its device (a nail Within a horfe-fhoc) hap}>e%B^g 
to illuftrate his fubjedt. The legend reads s gavlter le marechal d'biacl* 
It is a fmall round feal, utterly unfuitable to a perfon in Walter Murihal's 
pofition, except perhaps as a fecretum, or counterfeal, in which cafe it w&^Ad 
have had a different lettering, if any. It bears great refemWance to a feal 
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figured in the Arch. Jour., iv, 149, with the legend s' radul' mareschal' 
d'levechie d'dureme, i.e., "the feal of Ralph, the Farrier of the Bifhopric 
of Durham/' and adduced as an example of the cuftom of adopting as devices 
on perfonal feals, the inftruments of the owner's craft. The laft word in the 
infcription on the Goderich feal is a puzzle. If it be a contradlion for 
" MarefcalU," the meaning may be " the feal of Walter, the Farrier to the 
Lord Marihal." 

Anselm, the laft furviving fon of the Protedtor, had been Dean of 
Salifbury, but feems to have been releafed from his clerical vows, and 
married Maud, daughter of Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford. He only 
furvived his brother a few days, and died at Striguil Caftle on the 23rd 
December, 1245, and was buried at Tintern. He left no iffue, and the 
believers in the efficacy of the curfe of the Bifhop of Ferns faw its fulfilment 
in the divifion of the vaft poffeffions of the Marfhal family among the furvivors 
and reprerentatiyds of tibe five daughters of William Marihal, the great Earl 
of Pettibtx^ke. 

ABOut the year 1756 there was found, in clearing out the rubbifh from 
Tintttrn Abbey^ a moQttmelital effigy, im freeftone, of a knight in chain 
armour, ailid woanog a (coronet. It was then in ex<:eUeat prefervation, but 
by tiie deplotable negleft which allowed it to foe ufed as a ftop to the village 
qvoiting grouiMiy and eineotually by an a6t of drunken vandalifm, of which 
the perpetrates: efcaped the oo&fequences by abfeoading iraax tbe neighbourhood, 
k haft been reduced to a miferable ftate of mutilaticm. It has been alfigned 
to varicais perfons^ the current of authority until recently being in favour 
iff Gilbert Stroagbow^ Earl of Pembroke ; but Mr. Planch^ pronounces it to 
be of about a century later date, and probably affignable to one of the 
Marflials. From the above particulars as to their places of burial, it would 
appear that the choice lies between Walter and Anfeka. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Family of Bigod. 




OF the five daughters of the firft William Marihal, Earl of Pembroke, 
Maud, the eldeft, married firft Hugh Bigod, third Earl of Norfolk 
of that creation, by whom fhe had three fons, of whom we fhall 
have more to fay prefently, and fecondly, William de Warren, Earl of Surrey, 
by whom flie was the mother of that John de Warren, who, when fummoned 
under the famous commiflion of Quo warranto, in the reign of Edward I, to 
produce his title to the franchifes he claimed, drew from its fcabbard a rufly 
fword, and addrefTed the court, "By this inftrument, my lords, I hold my 
lands, and by the fame I mean to maintain them. My anceftors, coming 
hither with William of Normandy, conquered their lands with the fword, and 
with the fword I will defend them from all who would ufurp them ; for the 
King did not conquer the land by himfelf, but our forefathers were participators 
and comrades with l^im." 

The fecond daughter, Joanna, married Warine de Munchenfey, by whom 
fhe had a fon, who died without iiTue, and a daughter who thus eventually 
became the reprefentative of her father's family, and was married by the King 
to his half-brother, WiUiam de Valence. Ifabella, the third daughter, we have 
already had occafion to mention, as the wife, firft of Gilbert de Clare, Earl 
of Hertford and Gloucefter, and fecondly, of Richard, Earl of Cornwall and 
King of the Romans. The two youngeft daughters, Sybil, wife of William 
Perrers, Earl of Derby, and Eva, wife of William de Braofe, Lord of Brecon 
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and Abergavenny, were both dead, the former leaving feven, and the latter 

four daughters and coheirefles. A notice in detail of thefe eleven ladies and 

their eighteen hulbands (for two of them were thrice married, three twice, 

and the remaining fix once) is fortunately unneceffary for our purpofe. The 

curious will find particulars of them in the form of a pedigree, and a full 

account of them and of the divifion of the inheritance of the Marfhals is 

contained in Mr. Stapleton's elaborate preface to the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, 

printed by the Camden Society (p. xviii), to which I have been indebted for 

a good deal of valuable information and reference to records. But it muft 

be read with some corredlions. He fays that the entire inheritance was 

valued at £7(^00^ and that Hugh Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, had the Earl 

Marihalfhip, and William de Valence, hulband of Joan de Munchenfy, had 

the Earldom of Pembroke, and that Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucefter, 

had for the^ fliare of his wife £iS^Oy while the feven coheirs of Sybilla de 

Ferrers had each £217 2s. loid., and the three coheirs of Eva de Braofe 

(a fourth coheir, David, fon of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, having been omitted 

by a miftake afterwards corredted) had each;;^5o6 13s. 4d. Gilbert de Clare, 

as we have feen, had been long dead, and his widow had left her fecond 

hufband a widower in 1240. There is confequently a miftake as to the recipient 

of the fhare in her right ; but, with this corredlion, the figures are confiftent. 

They muft however be underftood to mean annual and not capital value, if 

indeed the term " librata terrae " meant either one or other, and had not 

already loft its original meaning of land of the annual value of a pound, 

and come to mean, according to fome authorities, the definite quantity of 

four oxgangs, or half a hide. What that quantity was in acres, or whether 

it had any definite equivalent in acres at all, are queftions too knotty to be 

unneceffarily entered upon. Making every allowance for the altered value of 

money, £7600 per annum feems a fmall income from the vaft eftates of the 

Earls of Pembroke, and it is clear that their real value was more than this; 

for Striguil alone, which formed part only of the one fifth (hare of the Countefs 

of Norfolk and Surrey, was eftimated in the time of the firft William Marfhal 

at feventy-five and a half knight's fees, which, at ;^20 per knight's fee, would 

amount to £iS^^ ^ yesr. We may prefume alfo that the amount is 

exclufive of the poffeflions in Normandy, formerly the inheritance of Walter 

Giffard Earl of Buckingham, and defcended through the Clares, and poflibly 

of the Irifh reftates, out of which the younger William Marfhal's widow, then 

Countefs of Leicefter, had affigned to her a dower of ;^400 a year, which 
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was apportioned among the eftates of the coheireffes. The perfonal eftate 
may alfo have been confiderable, for it is a miftake to fuppofe that large 
accumulations of money were unufual at this period. As an inftance, the 
above-named Warine de Munchenfey is ftated by Matthew of Weftminfter 
(p. 362, ed. 1 601) and Matthew Paris (p. 610, ed. 1644), the former in 
figures, and the latter in words at length, in the editions quoted, to have 
left perfonalty to the amount of upwards of 200,000 marks (ducenta millia 
marcarum et amplius), mifquoted by Dugdale as 2000. 

It is worth notice that in all the proceedings relating to the partition, 
the inheritance is faid to have devolved on the coheirs on the deceafe without 
iffue of Walter, and not of Anfelm Marflial. There is no miftake in this ; 
and the explanation is curioufly enough to be found in an adt of parliament 
of a fubfequent reign, the ftatute De prerogativd Regis^ 17 Edward II, c. 13, 
in which the cafe is cited to point the moral of the duty, incumbent on the 
King's tenants in capite, of doing homage for their lands, in default of which 
their title was not complete, " as happened," fays the ftatute, ** in the cafe of 
Matilda, the daughter of the Earl of Hereford, wife of Anfelm Marfhal, who, 
after the death of William [it fhould have been Walter], Earl Marflial of 
England, his brother, received feizin of the caftle and manor of Strogill, 
and died in the fame caftle, before entering with the King's authority and 
doing homage ; and it was therefore held that flie was not entitied to dower, 
becaufe her hulband did not enter by the King's authority, but by intrufion." 
And fo the poor lady loft her dower by what, according to modern ideas, 
feems a mere technicality. 

The Caftle and Lordfliip of Striguil, the manor of Hempfted Marflial, 
and the Lordfliip of Carlogh fell to the fliare of the eldeft daughter, Maud. 
An unfortunate miftake of Matthew Paris, who fays (p. 473, ed. 1644) that 
"the Marflialfea, with its office and honours, were granted to Earl Roger 
Bigod, by reafon of his wife being the eldeft daughter of the great Earl 
William Marflial," has been conftantly repeated, even by authors from whom 
accuracy might have been expedted — including Mr. Wakeman — ^and this from 
mere inadvertence ; for the Bigod pedigree of this period prefents no difficulties. 
Archdeacon Coxe, in his Hiftorical Tour in Monmouthfliire, and Mr. Stapleton, 
in his preface to the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, have not -fallen into the 
fame error : but they are fcarcely more accurate, the one in faying that Hugh 
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]^go4» E^l of Norfolk, IB virtue of his marriage with Maud, received the 
cfj^le m^ boron^ of Stsrugoil, and the latter that Hugh Bigot, Earl of 
NorfoU^y had t;he Earl MarfhaUhip. The fadt is that Hugh Bigod, the hufband 
of M^ud, ha^ been for twenty years in his grave, and their eldeft fon^ Roger 
Bjigpd, fourth Eai^l of Norfolk of that creation, was in full enjoyment of the 
e^f^lipp^ ^ad hii paternal ^ftates, and his mother was at this period s^ain a 
widow, and C^un^tefe Dowj^gei: of Norfolk and Surrey. In' the year following 
her brother's death, (he was folemnly invefted with the oflBce of Marfhal of 
England, the King himfelf delivering the rod into her hands, which fhe 
thereupon delivered to Earl Roger, her fon and heir, whofe homage the King 
received for the fame, and the tord Treafurer and Barons of the Exchequer 
h^ cpnunand to caufe her] to have all rights thereto belonging, and to admit 
of fiich a deputy to fit in the exchequer for her as (he fhould alfign (Watfon's 
^jgrls of Wanren and Surrey, i, 213, ed. 1782), 

The Earldom of Pembroke, as we have feen, was conferred on William 
dp y^lftnc^, who liad married the daughter of one of the coheireflfes., That 
thip fljiould have bee^ valued and taken into account as a matter of partition 
(e^.ept fp fai; as relates to eftates belonging to the earldom) would have 
bepit as foreign to the laws and ufages of the period under notice as thofe 
of thfe' prefent day. The peerage, being in abeyance, was fubje(5l to the 
IJoMfs fele^tion, and in fa6l does not appear to have been conferred on 
Wjil^iam de Valence till fome years afterwards.^ If the King had been equally 
fife^ to difpofe of the Marlhalftup, he would fcarcely have feledied a lady in 
hj5^ fecond widowhood to fill that office, even by deputy. But the theory of 
itfi. being an office, or rather a combination of two offices, held by grand 
feigeaoty explains the entire tranfadtion. The lordfhip of Striguil, and the 
m^pr of Hempfted Marihal fell to the fhare of the Countefs of Norfolk and 
S^jrrey (no doubt with the approval of the King, who may fo far have had a 
voj^cje in the feledtion), and the inveftiture with the office followed as of courfe, 
fuli^e^t only to ant acceptable deputy being found to fuffil thQ duties of it. 

She is faid by fome writers to have married a third hufl^and, Walter 
Pppftanville, Baron of Caftle Combe ; but this is not fufficiently authenticated 

to 

* Accordirig to Digdale not until fliortly before the battle of Lewes (1264), on which occafion 
MttlOiew Parte firil mentions him by that title : but^ a note in 5lh Series, Notes and Queries, vi, 26, 
ihews, from a document among the Iriih Treafury Rolls, that he was fo ilyled as early as 1251. 
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to induce us to number him among the lords of Striguil. She died on the' 
27th March, 1248, probably at Striguil Caftle ; for ftie retained poffeffion of 
it till her death, and was buried at Tintem, being carried to the grave by 
her four fons, Roger, Earl of Norfolk, Hugh and Ralph Bigod, and John 
Warren, Earl of Surrey. Some of the flooring tiles which are ftill preferred 
at Tintern, bearing the chequered coat of the Warrens, are, it is prefumed, 
memorials of her. Her obituary was kept among thofe of founders and 
benefadlors as Matilda, Countefs Warren. 

On her death the caftle and lordfliip of Striguil, and the MarihaUhip, 
which Roger Bigod, fourth Earl of Norfolk had held as her deputy, devolved on 
him in his own right. In illuftrious anceftry and extent of his patrimonial 
eftate, and in perfonal qualities and diftin<5lion, both in the cabinet and the 
field, he was. well fitted to maintain the dignity of his office. To fay nothing of 
the apocryphal ftory of the origin of his name in an incident conne6ted with 
Rollo's invafion of Normandy, the great great grand-father of Roger Bigod 
the Marflial came over with the Conqueror, and had grants of 123 lordfliips in 
Eflex and Suffolk, and on the forfeiture of Ralph de Guader, Earl of* Norfolk, 
whom we had occafion to mention in connection with the affairs of Roger 
de Breteuil, obtained feveral lordfliips held by him in that county. The 
Bigods had always been in the front rank of the Englifh nobility ; Roger 
Bigod, fecond Earl of Norfolk, being one of the twenty-five barons nominated 
at Runnymede to enforce the fulfilment of the Great Charter. Roger, the 
fourth earl, was under age at his father's death, in 1225, and his guardianlhip 
was purchafed for 500 marks by Alexander II, King of Scotland, to whofe 
fitter, Ifabella, he had been married in the previous year. As he was knighted 
at Pentecoft, 1233, and had livery of his caftle of Framlingham, by the King's 
fpecial precept, in the year following (Dugdale's Baronage, i, 133), we may 
prelume he was about twelve years of age at the date of his marriage, and 
about thirteen at his father's death. He had confequently not arrived at the 
age at which his confent would render his marriage indiffoluble, and the 
purchafe of his wardfhip, by an abufe of feudal power very common in that 
age, was precifely the ftep for obtaining fuch an influence over him as to 
fecure his confent. But as foon as he was his own mafter he feparated from 
his wife, and repudiated the marriage, on the ground, or perhaps the pretext, 
of alleged confanguinity, and it was not until the year 1253, when he was 
more than forty years of age, that, in obedience to the judgment of the 
church, he received her back as his wife. 

According 
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According to . our reckoning of his age, he would be about twenty-five 
when he diftinguifhed himfelf above all his competitors at a tournament, held 
in 1237, at Blith, between the fouthem and northern knights, which degenerated 
into a ferious conflidi. We do not read that any lives were loft on the 
occafionj but, under the date of twenty years later, Matthew Paris notices 
the broken health of Earl Roger, and the deaths of feveral others of the 
champions, who, at this gentle and joyous^^paflage of arms, had exerted them* 
felyes above their ftrength, fo as never afterwards to be reftored to perfe^ 
health. From the diftindtion thus acquired we have already had occafion to 
mention him as having been feledied as the reprefentative of Englifh chivalry 
for the challenge of Peter of Savoy to the abortive tournament which was 
to have been held at Northampton in 1241, and in the following year he 
was as brilliantly diftinguiihed in adtual warfare at the battle near Saintonge, 
between the Englilh and French forces, in which, whatever queftion there 
may be as to the military refult of the engagement, there is none as to the 
valour of the Earl of Norfolk. In 1245 he had been one of the Englifh 
ambafladors to the Council of Lyons. It muft have been on this occafion 
that, in palling through the territory of the Count de Guifne, his progrefs was 
ftx>pped until payment of a toll, which fubfequent events lead us to fuppofe 
had a foundation in right, but which the Earl regarded much as we do fimilar 
claims made by the fable potentates in the interior of Africa. He was 
compelled to pay : but when the Count de Guifne, in his turn, was on a 
journey through England, on his way to court, the Earl directed his followers 
to take the Count prifoner, as a " material guarantee " for the reftoration of 
the money fo exacted. It does not appear from Matthew Paris whether the 
order was actually executed, or whether the Count efcaped ; but he made 
a formal complaint to the King, which Earl Roger was fummoned to anfwer. 
He did fo with fome fuccefs, fkilfuUy urging that the Count's interruption to 
the progrefs of the King's ambaflador, was an infult, not fo much to him, as 
to the King himfelf, adding, " This Count, in paffing through my land, has 
met with juft retaliation : for I hold my lands of you, my fovereign lord, as 
freely as he holds his from his lord, the King of the French. I am an 
e^arl as he is ; and whence has he this right of plunder, that he can fell to 
travellers the roads and air ? " The Count was filenced, and the French King 
p^eiven;ted future fcandal by buying up the objedlionable toll. 

Such was the nobleman to whom the fortunes of Striguil were now 
committed. For feveral years fubfequent he ftood well with the King, and 
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feems to have been trufted in public affkii^ ; for on the 27th of Jaiinaiy, 1254, 
he and Gilbert Segrave were feledted to convey thi Kiiig^ meflkge tb li?s 
parliament) and urge upon them the fumrftiing of fnpplifes for tie ^ar ifc 
Gafcony. But in the following year the King quarrelled with his Mar&l^, 
as he had done with every one with whom he caiiie iii Cbnta^, except Hi^ 
foreign favourites. The Earl having fpoken frankly in parliament in favout 
of one Robert de Ros, accufed of grave offences, the Kin^ heaped ojiprobttdtlfe 
terms on both, and publicly called the Earl a tr^it&r, t6 Which, With ^Ath 
countenance, he anfwered, " You lie. I neither have been; ntfr will tie k 
traitor." During the altercation he anfwered a threat df the King by dkiii^ 
**What, according to law, can you do, or how hurt mfe?'* "I can ordei* 
your com to be thralhed and fold," faid the King, "and thus hhmbfe yoii." 
" If you do," repUed the Earl, " I will fend you the heads of ydur thrdhdfS " 
(Matt. Paris, p. 616, ed. 1^644). The unfeemly difctiffion wais inti^rrujited b;^ 
the interpofition of fome peacemaking peers, but a good tttdetftatldin'^ \Ht^ 
not reftored, and the King and the Earl feparated in mutual anger and 31- 
feeling. The change in his perfonal relations towards the King does not fetiiil 
to have affedted his pubKc employments ; for his name ccMtinues to occtif 
among the fpecial witneffes of royal charters, and in the yekr 1257, he Wik 
affociated with the Earl of Leicefter and others in aH unfucceffiul embaff)^ to 
France, to obtain the reftittrtion of Henry's right in Noniiandy. 

Language even more abufive had been publicly exchanged between the 
King and Simon de Montfort. When a fovereign conld be thns bfearded hi 
his own parliament, the end of his authority couM not b^ far diftant, attd 
the difcontent of his noWes came to a head, when, at a patliatecfnt fummfonf^8 
to meet at Weftminfter on the 7th April, 1258, to aid him in meeting heav^ 
pecuniary demands of the Pope, arifing from Henry's imprudent acceptance of 
the crown of Sicily, they appeared before him in arms, a£ting under thd 
leaderihip of a confederacy confifting of Simon de Mbntfoi* (who was now 
about to play fo prominent a part in Englifli hiftory), Roger l&god; Hutaphrey 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford, aiid Richard de Clare, Earl of Glotrcefter. According 
to the manufcript chronicle of Theoklbury, quoted in Garte and' other hiftorians^ 
Roger Bigod Was the fpokefman ; and, on the King afldtog in alarm whethei^ 
he muft confider himfelf a pirifoner, anfwered that he was not, but th'^ WS^ 
refolved to have all Poidlevins and foreigners baniflied out of England, and 
they would grant no fupplies unlefs the King would fwear to' carry oi. his 
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government under the advice of a council to be nominated by parliament. 
The King was compelled to accept thefe terms, and adjourned the parliament 
to Oxford, where the famous Provifions of Oxford were enadted, which, while 
leaving him the ftate and nominal dignity of a King, virtually took the 
government out of his hands, arid placed it in thofe of a Council of State. 
We need not further notice in detail the courfe of public events which enfued 
— the internal diflenfions under which the authority of the Council coUapfed — 
the civil war which broke out on the King's obtaining a pdpal difpenfation from 
his oath, and attempting to annul the Provifions — the temporary eftablifliment 
of the power of Simon de Montfort by the battle of Lewes — and its exftin6lion 
it that of Evefliam. Roger Bigod and his brother Hugh were two of the 
four perfons feledled out of the twenty-four named at Oxford to ele6l the 
King's Council, and of the Council fo elefted, and the latter was very (hortly 
afterwards appointed by the Council of State Jufticiary, in pflace of John 
Manfell, removed from his ofl&ce. The new Jufticiary adted with great vigour 
while he continued in office, but was fuperfeded, in parliament, in the year 
1260, in favour of Lord Hugh Defpenfer (Matt. Weft. p. 376, ed. 1601). 
When, in 1263, Prince Edward took up arms iii the royal caufe. Earl Roger 
was one of thofe who joined him (Chronicle of T. Wikes, Gale's Scrip. 
quinque 57), and he is referred to, in a tone of remonftrance, in a political 
poem, in rhyming Latin verfe, preferved in Rifhanger's Chronicle, and alfo 
reprinted among the Political Songs of England, publifhed by the Camden 
Society : — 

^'O tu, comes le Bygot, pa6him ferva iahum. 
Cum fis miles flrenuus, nunc exerce manum. 
Totam turbat modica terram turba canum. 
Exeat aut pereat genus tam profanum." 



It is to be prefumed that his brother, Hugh Bigod, at the fame time, if 
not earlier, diftrufted the intentions of De Montfort, and joined the royalift 
party; for he fought on that fide at Lewes, and efcaped abroad after the 
battle, or rather fled from it, with John de Warren, and the King's half- 
brother William de Valence, and Guy de Lufignan (Matt. Par., p. 670, ed. 1644). 
He dlb ii the fubje6t of a political fong, preferved in the fame coUedtion, and 
aMb in Petcy's Reliques, sfnd ft(ewn by internal evidence to have been written 
betwecfn the battles of Lewes and Evefliam : — 
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"Sire Simond de Mountfort hath fuore bi ys chyn, 
Hevede he nou here the Erl of Waryn, 
Shulde he never more come to is yn, 
Ne with (helde, ne with fpere, ne with other gyn, 
To help ^f Wyndefoi^. 

Sire Simond de Mountfort hath fuore bi ys cop, 
Hevede he nou here Sire Hue de Bigot, 
Al he (hulde quite here twelfmoneth fcot, 
Shulde he never more with his fot pot 

To helpe Wyndefore." 

Both of thefe, and others who had efcaped with them from Lewes, landed 
in Wales early in the following year, and joined Prince Edward on his efcape 
from his guards. We find no mention of the Earl of Norfolk, either at Lewes 
or Evefliam, but at the latter battle the chroniclers do not happen to mention 
the leading nobles engaged on the royal fide. In the month of November 
following the re-eftablilhment of the King's authority, the Earl is mentioned 
in the Annals of Waverley (Gale's Scrip, quinque 221), as protefting in 
parliament, along with the King of the Romans, Philip Baflet, and others, againft 
the forfeitures propofed to be inflidled on the adherents of De Montfort, 

On the 4th May, 1270, the King, on his petition, admitted his nephew, 
Roger Bigod, to the Marfhallhip, as his deputy (Rot. Claus,, 54 Henry III). 
As this was the year of the EarFs death, it might have been fuppofed that his 
retirement from the duties of the office was occafioned by failing health ; but 
it is ftated in Weever's Funeiral Monuments (p. 829) that he died of a briiife 
received in running at tilt. According to the fame authority (which however 
antedates his death by a year) he had by his will, made as far back as 1258, 
the year of the Provifions of Oxford, and of which Simon de Montfort was 
one of the executors, diredted his burial at the Abbey of Thetford, which had 
been founded by his anceftor of the period of the Conqueft. He left no iffue 
by his unfortunate marriage with Ifabel of Scotland, and I am not aware 
whether fhe furvived him. The date of Roger's death is given by the 
continuator of Florence of Worcefter as 4 July, 1270. 

Of his brother, Su: Hugh Bigod, I have not met with any trace fubfequent 
to his rejoining Prince Edward before the battle of Evefliam. By his firft 
wife, Joan, daughter of Robert Burnet, he had two fons — Roger, juft-named 
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as his uncle's deputy, and who fucceeded hun in his inheritance, including the 
Earldom of Norfolk and the MarfhaUhip ; and John, an ecclefiaftic, who is 
defcribed by Walter de Hemingburgh (ii, 223, ed. of Eng. Hift. Society) as 
redtor of many churches and very rich. Query, what amount of prefer- 
ment would fatiffy this defcription? His contemporary, John Manfel, already 
mentioned as Hugh Bigod's predeceflbr in the office of Jufticiary, held 700 
benefices — a bufy churchman, though his time was not wholly occupied with 
the cure of fouls. 

Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of Norfolk, was twenty-five years old when he 
fucceeded to the inheritance of his uncle, as appears by the Inquifitions poft 
mortem, the writ for which is dated 6 July, 1270. This is mentioned in an 
interefting paper on Wentwood, Caftle Troggy, and Llanvair Caftle, by Meffrs. 
Morgan and Wakeman, printed for the Monmouthfhire and Caerleon Antiquarian 
AfTociation, which (hews clearly that the Survey of Wentwood, of which it 
gives verfions, in Englifli from a manufcript belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, 
and in Latin from one belonging to Lord Tredegar (another from a manufcript 
at St. Pierre having already appeared in Williams's Monmouthfhire), was taken 
on the acceffion of the fifth Earl. It fhews alfo that no mention was there 
made of Troggy Caftle, though it fubfequently became the official refidence of 
the Ranger, and that it is firft mentioned in the Inquifition poft mortem, of 
the fifth Earl himfelf, in 1306, as a tower then of recent conftru6lion. In 
the pedigrees of many families fome one individual might be feledted as entitled, 
par excellence, to the defignation of "the builder." Such was Roger Bigod, 
the fifth Earl of Norfolk, in the hiftory of Striguil. If his predeceflbr had 
been equally under the influence of the organ of conftru6livenefs, he might 
well have undertaken the eredtion of Cas Troggy, the occafion for which is 
fuppofed to have been the neceffity for protecting the new boundary on the 
divifion of the inheritance of the Marflials. This however was no great under- 
taking. A larger one was the eredlion of the principal part of Striguil Caftle. 
When we fpeak of William Fitz-Oft)em as the builder of it, all that is meant 
is that he built the tower, of which all Norman Caftles confifted. In the 
reign of Edward I, the improvements in the art of attack rendered neceflary 
improved means of defence, and the Edwardian Caftle ufually confifted of a 
central keep, for which the original Norman tower, where it exifted, was often 
made to ferve, and a feries of concentric courts, or baileys. In the cafe of 
Striguil, this arrangement was modified by the nature of the ground. The 
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precipitous cliflf, defcending abruptly to the Wye, fonned an impregnable 
defence on that fide, and the intervening fpace between the river on the north, 
and the natural ravine on the ib.uth, was too narrow for the typical fpxm of 
Edwardi^ Rattle. T^^^ fucceflive courts, arranged in line along the available 
fpace, was the neareft pradticabje approach to the defired arrangement. This 
converfion of Fitz-Ofbem's caftle I prefume we may fafely attribute to the 
Earl now under notice : but on the architedtural queftion I muft be underftood 
as not pretending to fpeak with authority. 

The ftruiSture by which he is bcft entitled to be remembered i& the 
-^bbey Church of Tintem. Whatever ecclefiaftical edifice may have exilled 
from the date of Walter de Clare's foundation of the Abbey, or even earlier, 
it is to the period, and to the munificence, of th^ fifth Earl of Norfolk that 
we are to affign the prefent world-famous ftrucfturei. Of its adtual date there 
i3 fortunately hiftorical evidence : for WiUiam of Worceflfer has recorded tfee 
faiSt that the monks entered upon their new church, to perform divine f<^rvige, 
in the yetar 1287, and the following year, on the 3rd of 0<5tober (quinto oouas 
0<5tobris), they entered the choir, and the firft mafe was celebrated at the 
high altar. 

In public affairs we bear Uttle or nothing of this Earl during the fiiort 
remainder of the reign of Henry III, or for many years of that of his 
fucceffor : but we have now loft our trufty guide, Matthew Paris ; and 
fubfequent chroniclers, among whom we have here to rely principally on Trivet 
and Hemingburgh, during the reign of Edward I, feem to have cared lefs thaB 
their predeceffors to record the names of individual nobles taking part in 
military or civil tranfadlions. Still it is furprizing that we find no mention of 
a nobletnan in his important pofition in. the hiftory of the fteps taken on 
Edward's acceffion for providing for the lafety of the realm until his return 
from the crufade^ or at the fplendid ceremonies of the coronation, in 1274. 
Jji 138Z he was in the Welfh expedition, and, in thp abfence of any circum- 
ftances leading to a contrary inference, it is to be prefumed that, in the 
difcharge of the ordinary duty of his office, he accompanied the King in his 
wars in J^CQtland and elfewhere. However, the public events in which we 
firft find him recorded as a principal a6tor, and by which his name is known 
to hiftory, are thofe in which, allied with his friend and colleague, and near 
neighbour at Caldicot Caftle, Humphrey Bohun, feventh Earl of Hereford, 
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and hereditary Conftable of England^ he made a ftand againft the defpotic 
meafures of Edward I. All Englifh hiftories relate the famous altercation 
with the King, for which Walter de Hemingburgh (ii, 121, ed. of Eng. Hill. 
Society) is the original authority, when Edward, in purfuance of his policy of 
an alliance with the Count of Flanders againft the King of France, was defirous 
of fending his Conftable and Marflial with an army into Gafcony. Both 
excufed themfelves, and, on being prefled, the Marflial faid, ^'I will willingly 
accompany you, going before your face in the front rank, as pertains to my 
office by hereditary right." The King infifted on their leading the expedition 
in his ftead. The Earl ftood on his right to refufe to go, unlefs accompanying 
the King in perfon, until the angry difcuffion culminated in the King burfting 
out in a rage : — " By God, Sir Earl, you fliall either go or hang :" to which the 
Earl repUed, " By the fame oath. Sir King, I will neither go nor hang." The 
author of '' The Greateft of the Flantagenets," in his amufing relu6tance to admit 
anything lefs than angelic perfection in the character of his hero, would fain 
perfuade himfelf that Edward was much too pious to have ufed the Divine 
name lightly or irreverently, and that the chronicler muft have erroneoufly 
tranflated by the naughty words, "per Deum, comes," the very innocent 
addrefs, "Earl Bi-God:" but finding the Pope himfelf afleverating " per Deum" 
that he would do the King juftice, the biographer reconciles himfelf to the 
admiffion that the Greateft of the Plantagenets may have " ufed language 
fimilar to that employed by Abraham, Joab, and Nehemiah." After fuch an 
.illuftration of the fpirit in which hiftory may be written by a hero-worihipper 
we muft be excufed from 'adopting his eftimate of the King's conduct in more 
important matters, though waiving any controverfy on points unconnedbed with 
our fubjedt. He had reigned twenty-four years, and had hitherto fucceflliilly 
refifted all attempts to procure a confirmation of the Great Charter and Charter 
of the Forefts, which had been fyftematically violated. His apologift claims 
credit for the rarity of his appeals to parUament for aids : but he had raifed 
the funds requifite for his repeated coftly wars by means of various arbitrary 
exadiions, efpecially forced loans of wool and leather known under the name 
of "prifes," and at this period had overfilled the cup of his fubjedls' patience 
by a tax of forty fliillings on every fack of wool (which had acquired the 
name of the " maletoult," or ill toll) in lieu of a tax of half a mark per fack, 
which had been granted by his parliament. Thefe grievances are fcarcely named 
by the author juft referred to, and not at all in their proper place, where 
he mildly alludes to them by faying that Edward "began to take meafures 
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of a kind which always create a certain amount of difcontent/' and 'exprefiw 
his opinion that '' there was nothing in thefe meafhres which matenally diffwed 
from the pradbice of modem wars." The difference overlooked is that m 
modem wars the requifitions are made on the enemy, Edward's were made oa 
his own fubjedts. And now, having fummoned a parUament, as Hemingbai^ 
calls it, though it was rather a council of his barons without the clergy, it met 
at Salifbury, on the 24th February, 1297, and ended in the angry fcene abo^ve 
related ; upon which the council was abmptly diflblved, and the two tfsed^ 
aflbciating with themfelves many great men of the kingdom, raifed a force of 
1500 horfe, and fpreading themfelves over their refpeftive provinces, prevented 
the King's officers from feizing wool or leather, or making any other illegal 
exadtion. 

In the meantime the King, having joined the expedition to Flanders, iffned 
writs, commanding all who owed him military fervice, and all who held lands 
to the value of ;^20 a year, to meet him in London, on a day named, with hovfe 
and arms, prepared to crofs over the feas with him. Many barons met him 
accordingly, and did fealty, at his requeft, to Prince Edward his fon, then 
aged thirteen years. The King did his beft to make a favourable impreflioii. 
He made excufes for his arbitrary exactions on the ufual plea of neceffity, 
afierting that he was maintaining not his own caufe but the caufe of the people, 
and begged that they would forgive him and pray for him ; on which the 
chronicler obfervea that fome prayed in public, but others curfed in private. 
The Conftable and Marflial held aloof, contending as their Norman anceilors 
had done before the Conqueft, that their fervice was limited to the defence of 
the realm, and that they were not bound to affift the King in his foreign 
wars. The apologift for the Greateft of the Flantagenets lays much Amis 
on the duplicity and inconfiftency of their condudt: — **As they had obje6ted 
at Salifbury to go to Gafcony becaufe the King did not propofe to accompany 
that expedition, fo now' they obje<Sted to go with the King to Flanders becanfe, 
as they faid they could not find that any of their anceftors had ever performed 
any fervice in that country .... they would not go to Gafcony without the 
King; they would not go to Flanders with the King." The trath is that 
their excufes were mere words, intended to maintain the outward forms of 
courtefy, but neither intended to deceive, nor capable of deceiving any one. 
Their real attitude was that of armed refiftance to their fovereign, provoked, 
and according to iheir views, juftified by his own violation of his fubjedis' 
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rights ; and tfajsy were now at the head of an alliance of the great barons, 
determined to extort from him, as their fathers had done from the two preceding 
foirereigiis^ the recoignition of the liberties of their countr3rmen and the rights of 
tbeir own order. A monarch more fanguinary and lefs prudent than Edward I 
(fior in this refpe& he was no tyraxit) might have fought their heads, the probable 
refok of which, if it had not coft him his life or his crown, would have been, at 
DO diflamt date, to place him in the pofition of his grandfather at Runn3miede, 
oorinsifatfanr under the Provifions of Oxford. But Edward was in his generation 
a wifer man, and warned in time by their example, though as fully determined 
as either of then te isender nugatory every conceflBon extorted in times of 
pveffiixe, and never for a moment relaxing his determination to purfue his 
own arbitrary courfe, he abftained from pufhing matters to extremities againft 
the recalcitrant Earls. He opened negociations with them, and they told 
the mediatoiv ihkt if the King would confirm the charter of liberties, and 
itifitrefs the grievances complained of, they were ready to follow him to life 
or death. Btit on tibis point the King was not to be moved from his purpofe. 
He neceflferity deprived them of the offices, the duties of which they refufed 
to execute, and appointing Thomas de Berkelye, Conftable, and Geoflfry de 
Gknieinll, Marfhal, he fet out on his expedition to Flanders. At Winchelfea 
he was met by meflengers from the Earls, with a memorial in which they 
fonsmlated their demands. It is printed in Norman French, in Hemingburgh 
(ii, 125, cd. of Eng. Hift. Society) and, in Latin,^in Trivet's Annals (p. 360, ed. 
of fame Society). Commencing with a rather difingenuous preliminary objedlion 
to the fummons for not fpecifying the place of embarcation, it alleges that 
ferace in Fhmders was not within the duty of the memorialifts — ^that if they 
wore boxmd to ferve there or elfe where, they and all the commonalty were 
too vaach impoveriflied to do fo, by reafon of the talliages, aids, and prifes, 
which they fpeciiy — that the whole community was aggrieved by the wilfiil ' 
i/iolation of the ancient lavtrs and cuiloms of the realm, and the breaches of 
the .G»at Charter and Charter of the Poreft, and efpecially the maletoult on 
y^fclj which they allege to be equal to a fifth part of the value of the whole 
land — and laftly, they proteft againft the expedition to Flanders, on the ground 
ofttbe unfettled ibite of aflfairs in Scotland, in which rebellion had already 
broken out (as was the fadt) even while the King was in England, and was 
fire to make head as foon as he had turned his back. The King evaded a 
dire^ anfwer to die memorial with the excufe that his council were partly 
in 'London and partly already in Flanders, and fent a meflage to the Earls, 
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begging them that if they would not accompany him, they would at leaft do 
no injury to the realm in his abfence. He embarked about the 24th of 
Auguft, leaving his kingdom in the nominal regency of his fon, under the 
guardianlhip of the Bifhop of London, the Earl of Warwick, and three knights. 
The anticipation of the Earls as to the infurgent Scots was only too foon 
verified, and the military operations againft them refulted in the difaftrous 
battle of Stirling, on the loth of September. In this emergency the Regency 
made overtures to the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, who readily announced 
their terms, namely the confirmation of the Great Charter and Charter of the 
Foreft, with the infertion in the former of certain additional articles — ^the 
prohibition of all future aids and exadtions without the aflent of parliament 
— and. the pardon of the Earls and their aflbciates. 

The Additional Articles^ fo ftipulated to be inferted in Magna Charta, are 
printed at length in Trivet's Annals (p, 367) and Hemingburgh (ii, 152). Their 
fubfequent hiftory is involved in much obfcurity, and has given rife to a 
difcuflion, to which fome fa6ts are here contributed, bearing on the immediate 
fubjeft of this memoir. The Articles commence with the words, " Nullum 
tallagium vel auxilium per nos vel heredes noftros de cetero in regno noftro 
imponatur,'' &c., and they go on to provide that no talliage or aid fhall be 
levied without the confent of parliament — ^that none of the King's officers 
Ihall take com, wool, leather, &c., without the owner's confent — ^that the 
maletoult (hall be abolilhed — that the clergy and laity Ihall enjoy all laws, 
liberties, and free cuftoms, as fully as at any time paft — and that anything to 
the contrary contained in that or fubfequent ftatutes (hall be for ever null and 
void — and they conclude with the ftipulated pardon, m the following words, in 
which certain phrafes are here italicized for reafons prefently to appear:— 
"Remifimus etiam Humphrido de Bonn, comiti Herefordenfi et Eflexienfi con- 
ftabulario Anglise, Rogero Bygot, comiti Northfolciae, marefcallo Angliae, et aliis 
comitibus, baronibus, militibus, armigeris, Johanni de Ferrariis, ac omnibus aliis 
de eorum focietate confederatione, et concordia exiftentibus, necnon omnibus 
viginti libratas terrae tenentibus, in regno noftro, five de nobis in capite, five de 
alio quocumque qui ad tranffretandum nobifcum in Flandriam certo die notate 
vocati fuerunt, et non venerunt, rancorem nostrum et malum voluntatem quam ex 
caufis predi<5tis erga eos habuimus et etiam tranfgreffiones fi quas nobis vel noftris 
fecerint ufque ad prefentis cartse confe^tionem." Thefe terms were accepted 
by the Regency, and five days after the battle of Stirling writs were iflued, 
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fiimmoning a parliament to be held in London on the loth of 06tober, for 
the purpofe of confirming the Great Charter and Charter of the Foreft, and 
providing that the recent levy of an eighth Ihould not be taken as a precedent 
in future. The parliament was held accordingly, and the earls attended with 
a force of 1500 horfe and a great body of chofen foot, a ftipulation having 
been made for their being fo attended and all the city gates given into their 
cuftody, that they might not be, as they exprefled it, enclofed like Iheep in a 
fold ; and an act of parliament was pafled, which appears on our ftatute book 
as the Confirtnaiio Chartarum (25 Edward I). It is in the then not unufual 
form of letters patent, which are in the King's name, but tefted in the name 
of his fon: — In tefmoignance de queux chofes, nous avoins fait faire ceftes nos 
lettres overtes. Tefmoigne Edward noftre fitz a Londres le difme jour de 
Oftobr' Ian de noftre regne vintifme quynt." It contains a fall confirmation of 
the charters, provides that judgments given againft them (hall be void, and that 
they Ihall be read periodically in churches, and excommunication pronounced 
againft the breakers of them, and inafmuch as doubts had been entertained 
left the aids and talks granted to the King for his wars might turn to bondage 
by being found on the rolls, and likewife the prizes taken by the King's officers, 
it declares that they Ihall not be drawn into a precedent, and that the King 
will take no aids, talks, or prifes," without the common confent and common 
profit of the realm, "fauve les auncienes aides e prifes dues e cuftomees" — an 
exception which, proper enough in itfelf, foon furnilhed a pretext for further 
abufes. It does not contain any pardon of the two earls, nor the other provifions 
fpecified in the draft of the "Additional Articles." A verbatim copy of the 
aft was fent over to the King in Flanders, and it is repeated, in the form 
of letters patent, dated at Ghent, on the 5th of November [1297]. Blackftone, 
who prints thefe letters patent in his Law Trails (App., p. Ixxiv), prints alfo, 
in a note at p. 342, letters patent, dated on the fame day and at the fame 
place, granting the promifed pardon to the two earls and their adherents. 
It recites that the King has been informed "qil fe douteront qe nous euffions 
concev vers eux rancour et indignation pur ancunes defobeflances qil avoient 
fetes ne ad geres a ceo qe hom difoit en ce qil ne vindrent pas a nous a noftre 
commandement," &c., and remits "totes maneres de rancour et de indignafion," 
accordingly. 

The King returned to England in March 1298, and at once made 
preparation for an invafion of Scotland, fummoning a parliament to meet at 
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York for that purpofe on the 25th of May. The Earls aiked for a confir- 
mation of the charters, apprehending the invalidity of the previous confirmation 
on the ground of its execution beyond the feas. As ufual the King evaded 
the demand, but proijiifed a confirmation on the return of the expedition 
from Scotland. The Earls feem to have accepted the promife, for they 
fought in their accuftomed places at the battle of Falkirk, on the 22nd of 
July, being defcribed by Hemingburgh as " comites primae aciei." At a 
parliament held at Carlifle on the 1 5th of September, we find them complaining 
of the grant of the Ifle of Arran to a Scottifh nobleman, as a breach of 
the King's promife not to do certain adls without the affent of parliament, 
and they receive the royal licence to depart home. Nothing is recorded of 
any further difcuffion at that time, as to the charters, but at a parliament held 
in London, at the beginning of Lent, 1299, the performance of the King's 
promife to the two earls was ftrongly infifted on. "The King," fays 
Holinlhed (ii, 531,. edL 1807) "was nothing contented that this matter fliould 
be fo eameftly called upoa : for loth he was to grant their full requefts, and 
again to deny them he ftood in doubt how it might be taken. He therefore 
prolonged time, and would make no anfwer either to or fro. But when the 
lords urged him fo fore to give them anfwer, he got him out of the city, 
not making them privy of his departure, and when they followed him, and 
feemed not well contented that he fhould fo diflemble with them, he excufed 
himfelf by blaming the air of the city to be againft his health, and therefore 
bare them in hand that he only fought to refrefli himfelf in fome better air 
in the country more agreeable to his nature, and as for anfwer to tiieir requefts, 
he willed them to repair again to the city, and they fhould have anfwer by 
his council, fo far as Ihould ftand with reafon, to content them. They returned 
as he willed them, and had the charters confirmed according to their requefts, 
laving that this addition was put in the latter end of the fame, 'falvo jure 
coronas noftrae ; ' with which addition the lords were offended, and turned 
home to their houfes in as great difpleafure towards the King as before." The 
mode of tefting public opinion in the thirteenth century was by reading 
documents at St. Paul's Crofs ; for which purpofe the charter was fent to the 
SheriflEs, and read in prefence of a great affembly, who^ as the chronicler 
relates, "at firft gave many bleffings to the King for thofe grants, but when 
they heard with what words he concluded, they curfed as faft as before they 
had bleffcd." The refult of the popular appeal was that the parliament 
was diflblved, and a new parliament convened for the quindene of Eafter 
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(3 May, 1299), at which it is ftated by -the chroniclers that the charters were 
confirmed abfolutely (Trivet, p. 376 ; Hemingburgh, ii, 183 ; Holinflied, ii, S31) ; 
but this does not appear on the records of parliament. The public difcontent 
however was not appeafed, while the perambulation of the forefts as promifed 
by the charter was delayed : and a proclamation was iflued on the 25th of 
June, containing a promife that the perambulations (hould commence at 
Northampton by Michaelmas at fartheft. Still nothing was done, and the 
fununer was occupied in preparations for an event which had an influence, 
little anticipated at the time, on the fortunes of Striguil. That event was 
the marriage of the King with his fecond wife, Margaret, filler of the King 
of France, which took place on the loth of September, and produced three 
children, of whom the eldeft was a fon, Thomas, who, from the place of his 
birth, took the name of Thomas of Brotherton. In November the King held 
a parliament at York, and thence fet out on an expedition to Scotland ; but 
at Berwick his barons refufed to proceed further, alleging the difliculties of a 
winter campaign, but adding the grievance of the non-obfervance of the 
charters. They were eventually difmiffed with an arrangement that a parliament 
Ihould be held in the Lent following. 

On the i6th of March, 1300, a parliament was held accordingly, at 
Weftminfter, at which was pafled the ftatute known as ^^ Articuli super chartas^^ 
(28 Edward I, fl:atute 3), containing a confirmation of the charters, with many 
additional provifions for iniproving the law. Attention is requefted to dates: 
for at this point arifes a difficulty which remains to be folved. Under the 
date of 1304, there appears in the printed editions of our ftatutes that known 
as the " Statutum de Tallagio non concedendo " (34 Edward I, ftatute 4), 
which, with flight verbal alterations, and one, more important, or at leaft 
curious, to be noticed prefently, is a copy of the "Additional Articles" 
prefented to the Regency by the remonftrant earls, in 1297, commencing with 
the words " Nullum tallagium " and ending with the Pardon. How this found 
its way into the ftatute book is a myftery. There is clearly a miftake as 
to the date : for, as Blackftone points out, Humphrey Bohun, the feventh 
Earl of Hereford, to whom it relates, had been long dead. Blackftone, quoting 
Dugdale, fixes his death on 31ft December, 1298, which is found to be correct, 
though genealogifts give other dates, both earlier and later. At all events he 
had died long before 1304. Blackftone comes to the conclufion* that this 
ftatute had in reality no exiftence apart from the " Confirmatio Chartarum " 
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of 1297, and that it was only a kind of abftradt or tranflation, by a con- 
temporary handy probably inferted at the end of the Great Charter in the 
regifter of fome monaftery, and thence tranfcribed by Trivet and Hemingford. 
He prints it from the text of the latter, obferving that " it is the moll intelligible 
copy of any extant, that printed in our ftatute books being in fome parts fo 
mutilated as totally to obfcure the fenfe." Blackftone however does not ftate, 
as he ought to have done, that Hemingburgh (or Hemingford as he was called in 
thofe days, and in the edition of his chronicle forming that of Gale's Scriptores) 
does not give the text as that of a ftatute, but only as the draft Articles 
ftipulated for in 1297. After quoting at length, in Norman French, the 
Confirmatio Chartarum, as tefted in the name of Prince Edward, he adds, "The 
fame writing was fent to the King, in Flanders, that he might affix his privy feal : 
for his great feal remained with the King's fon. There were alfo fent tranfcripts 
of the Great Charter and Charter of the Foreft, with the fubjoined Articles 
inferted at the end of the Great Charter, that he might likewife fign them : " and 
then follow the "inferted articles," commencing "Nullum tallagium," &c. What 
fliould we fay of an hiftorian, who, finding in a modem adt of parliament (as 
well he might) inconfiftencies arifing from alterations made in committee, fhould 
prefer printing it from the bill as more intelligible? There is room for the 
conje6ture, as an alternative to the conclufion arrived at by Blackftone, who 
has cut rather than untied the knot, that the "Statutum de tallagio non con- 
cedendo," having been accidentally omitted from its proper place on the ftatute 
roll, may have been entered out of date, and that it may have actually been 
pafled at the parliament at Carlifle, in September I298, It would have been 
fatiffadtory to confirm the old chroniclers, by afcertaining that it was at the 
parliament of 8 May 1299 ; but the date of Humphrey Bohun's death will not 
admit of this fuppofition. The exadt date of that event has been the fubjedi 
of fome contradictory ftatements, and the repetition of the fame name of 
Humphrey Bohun from father to fon deprives us of the ufual evidence derived 
from the occurrence of the name in the Hiis teftibus claufe of contemporary 
charters. It is not pretended that thefe pages are the refult of fearches among 
original records, but in this particular inftance I have examined the Inquifitions 
poft mortem, at the Record office, in the hope that they would fumilh fome 
evidence of the date of Humphrey Bohun's death. It is nowhere mentioned, 
but the writ of Diem clausit extremum is dated 7 January 27 Edward I (1298-9); 
and all the inquifitions which are legible (for the roll is in very bad condition) 
were held in the fame month — fo that the evidence, as far as it goes, is 
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confirmatory of Dugdale's date of 31 DecAifablBr 1298. Tht roll referrtd to 
is that numbered 142. That calendared under the date 6f 30 Edward I 
(No. 58, fecond numbers) turns out not to be an Inquifitidn pdft mortem, 
but an Inquifition on alienation by Humphry Bohun, eighth Earl Of Hereford. 

The curious part of the tranfadtion is that in the '^ Statutuni de tallagio 
n6h coticedendo," as printed in our ftatute book with the evidently erroneous 
date of 1304, the words of the Pardon are : — Remifimus btiam Humphrido de 

Bonn, &c., rancorem et mdlam voluntatem erga nos habitatii, ac etiam 

tranfgreffiones, &c/' Still more oddly it happens that Sir Edward Coke, in 
his fecond Inftitute (p. 528, ed. 1669) commenting on the "Confirmatio 
Chartaruta," fays " Bohuti, Earl of Hereford and Effex, High Conftable of 
England, and Bigot, Earl of Norffolk and Suffolk, and Marflial of England, 
for that it concferned matters of arms and war, exhibited a petition to 
the Kiiig, in French, in anno 25 Edward I, before the making of this aft, 
which I hare feen atitienity recorded, on the behalf of the commons of 
England, concerning the faid matter." When he comes to comment on the 
" JStatututn de tallagio non cdncedendo " p. 532, he explains " rancorem " as 
^' taken metaphorically for a feftririg Of indignation or difpleafure in the mind 
of the King, #bich the king releafeth, dud difcharges them of the fame, and 
incidentally reftoteth them to his favour," the commentator having apparently 
in his mind the terms of the original propofal, and not adverting to the faft 
that his own text, as Well as the ftatlite book, prints the words as laft above 
quoted, which are quite inconfiftent i^ith his comment. The terms of the 
pardon, as"-4i6tated by the earls, would haturally be offenfive to the King, 
and the variation made in them, fo as to impute the "rancorem et malam 
voluntatem" to themfelves, may have been a grim retort on his part, while 
fiibftantially grtoting the pardoto llipulated for. I have not feen this difcrepancy 
noticed befote ; and kave been induced to treat the tranfadtions out of which 
it arofe at difproportionate lehgth, bfecaufe this pardon, the fecret hiftory of 
which remains to be written, may hdve had an important bearing on the 
devolution of the caftle and lordfliip marcher of Striguil. 

Whether as a confequence of thefe events or not, certain it is that 
Earl Roger did by deed, dated the 12th April, 1302, furrender the whole of 
his eftates, his earldom and Marflial's rod to the King, in confideration of a 
regrant to him for life, or with the other limitations to be fliortly noticed, of 
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the fame and additional lands to the value of a thoufand marks, and in 
indemnity againft his debts. The motives for this tranfa€lion have been 
varioufly affigned. Some writers confider it the price of the pardon of which 
fo much has been faid, or of a pardon for fubfequent oflfences againft the 
King. Others attribute it to a quarrel between the Earl and his pluralift 
brother, John Bigod, his heir prefumptive, the particulars of which are very 
circumftantially related by Walter de Hemingburgh (ii, 224), who fays that 
the latter prefled the Earl for the repayment of money borrowed to meet 
his expences during his ftruggle with the King, and, on being reminded that 
the whole of his brother's inheritance would be his, anfwered, " What is your 
inheritance to me ? I care not. Pay me my money : " on which the Earl, 
anfwering, ''I will do as you bid me, but to the lofs of yourfelf and our heirs," 
went in anger to the King, and made the furrender above noticed. He 
obtained a regrant, dated the 12th July following, in which the eftates were 
limited to him and the heirs of his body, or to the heirs of the bodies of 
himfelf and Alice his wife. Which was the precife form is immaterial, for he 
had no iflue, though he was married at leaft twice. His firft wife, Aliva, 
daughter of Philip, Lord Baffet, and widow of Hugh Defpenfer, died in the 
9th year of Edward I. His fecond, according to Dugdale (Baronage, i, 136), 
was Alice, daughter of John de Anefine, Earl of Bayonne, the fame perfon, 
it is prefumed, who is called Johannes de Avegnes, comes Agennogiae, by the 
continuator of Florence of Worcefter, who records his marriage in 1290 
(ii, 243, ed. of Eng. Hift. Society). She furvived him : for lands in dower 
to her are excepted from the grant to Thomas de Brotherton to be fhortly 
noticed (Dugdale's Baronage, ii, 63). We fhall find her mentioned in a 
fubfequent chapter as Alice of Hainault. 

The Earl feems to have been under a cloud fubfequent to his pardon, if 
it were of the date we have fuppofed ; for he excufed himfelf from attending 
the King in his Scottifh campaign of 1300, and fent a fubftitute. The original 
chronicle of Peter Langtoft, as publifhed under the dire<Stion of the Mafter 
of the Rolls, fays : — 

"Ly quens Marfchal Roger deihait^ fe fent, 
Sir Jon de Segrave en foun lu prefent, 
Ad fere le fervife en taunt cum apent" 

which Mr. Wright tranflates, " The Earl Marlhal Roger feels himfelf difcouraged 
— prefents Sir John Segrave in his place to do the fervice inafmuch as belongs 
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to him ; " and obferves in a note that Robert de Brunne had miftaken the 
meaning of his author in his verfion : — 

" The Erie Marfchalle Rogere no hele that tyme mot have, 
He went with his banere Sir Jon the S^rave, 
To do alle tho fervife that longed the office tille, 
And mayntend alle the prife, ther he fauh lawe and ikille." 

Probably the moft important miftake has been made by Robert de Brunne's 
editor or tranfcriber, in mifreading " He went with his banere," for " He sent 
with his banere." The caufe of his abfence, whether real ficknefs or the 
confcioufnefs that he was out of favour, is comparatively unimportant, except 
fo far as it might help to throw light on the hiftory of the furrender. The 
terms on which he fecured the fervice of Sir John Segrave are worth quoting, 
as an illuftration of the military fyftem of the period. They are flated by 
Dugdale (Baronage i, 674) from a manufcript belonging to Sir W. Le Neve : — 
*'In 25 Edward I, he was by Indenture retained to ferve Roger le Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, with fix knights, himfelf accounted, as well in the time of 
peace as war, for the term of his whole life, in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
viz., in times of peace with fix horfes, fo long as the Earl fhould think fit, 
taking bouche of court for himfelf and his knights, and for his efquires hay 
and oats, as alfo livery for fix more horfes, and wages for fix grooms and 
their horfes : likewife for himfelf two robes yearly, as well in times of peace 
as war, as for a banneret, and for his five knights the like robes as for his 
other bachelors, viz., two yearly. Moreover he was by thefe covenants obliged 
to bring with him in time of war his five knights with twenty horfes, and in 
confideration thereof to receive for himfelf and his company, with all thofe 
horfes, forty {hillings per diem, but if he fhould bring no more than fix horfes, 
then thirty-two {hillings per diem : it being likewife agreed that the horfes 
fhould be priced to the Earl, that allowance might be made in cafe any of 
them fhould happen to be loft in the fervice. For the performance of 
which agreement he had a grant from that Earl of the manor of Lodene, in 
com. Norff." • , 

In the year preceding the furrender, the Earl had completed his munificent 

benefadtion to the Abbey of Tintem by a Confirmation Charter, dated at 

Modefgate, 4 Augufl, 1301, with a grant of additional lands, and various 

privileges, including pafturage everjrwhere in Tidenham Chafe. 
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He died in 1307, according to the ufually receive^ authorities, but 
according to Cal. Geneal., ii, 738, quoted in Notes and Queries, 3rd feries, 
ix, 531, on the nth December, 1306,* and was buried, with his firft wife, at 
Thetford Priory, the ufiial burial place of his anceftors : and by virtue of 
what mull be regarded as a fraudulent and illegal tranfadlion between King 
Edward and him, his brother John was deprived of his inheritance, and with 
him the illuftrious race of Bigod became extinct. 

In their armori^jl b^^^rings the Bigods were rather capricious. In a note 
to Watfon's Earls of Warren 9^^d Surrey (i, 171, ed. 1782) it is ftated that 
the anceftors of Roger Bigod, fecond Earl of Norfolk, who married Ifabel, 
daughter of Hameline Plantagenet, Eajrl of Warren, bore Gules, a lion paflant 
Or : but that author afligns to him, cm the authority of Segar's Baronage and 
an engraved feal in Byflhe. on Upton de Audio militari, the arms of Or, a 
crofs Gules, which is the coat attributed in Heylin's Help to Englifh Hiftory 
to the firft three Earls of Norfolk of the Bigod family. Roger, the fourth 
Earl, paid his mother's family the compliment of adopting the Marlhal coat, 
and his grandfather, for fimilar reafons, had ufed the coat of his father-in-law, 
Hameline Plantagenet. See their feals engraved in Watfon's Earls of Warren 
and Surrey, PL iii. No. 46, and PL i. No. 560, from the Afpilogia of Brooke and 
Anftis. Doyle's Chronicle of England, which, from the attention paid to the 
details of coftume &c., is not without authority, has a plate reprefenting 
the interview of Henry III, with his barons, in the parliament preceding the 
Provifions. of Oxford, in which the Earl of Norfolk is reprefented, with his 
Marfhal's rod, in a furcoat Or, a crofs Gules : but as the lion paflant is ftated 
to be the ancient coat of the family, and the laft Roger Bigod, Ea.rl of 
Norfolk, fealed with it the letter of the barons to Pope Boniface, as late as 
the year 1300, it feems to have the beft claim to be treated as the arms of 
Bigod. I do not find among the flooring tiles preferved at Tintem any trace 
of the crofs Gules. There are tiles bearing the device of a lion paflant, but 
it is not on an efcutcheon, as are other arms mentioned in the courfe of this 
memoir, and may or may not be heraldic. Of the ftained glafs in the eaft 
window, which William of Worcefter defcribes as containing the arms of Roger 
Bigod, not a veftige has been preferved. 



^ *'qui obiit undecimo die Decembris anno fupradi£lo" (35^). Inq. p.m., 35 Edward I, Na 46. 
Hibera. 
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CHAPTER VI, 



Families of Plantagenet (De Brotherton), Manny, Hastings, &c. 






Plantagenet. ' Manny. Hastings. 

THE object of Edward I in acquiring the inheritance of the Bigods 
by the queftionable tranfadtion defcribed in the preceding chapter, 
was to make a fuitable provifion for his younger fon — the eldeft 
by his marriage with Margaret of France — Thomas Plantagenet, called, from 
Ae place of his birth, Thomas de Brotherton. He received his Chriftian 
name in acknowledgement of fuppofed obligations conferred on his mother, 
in cluldbirth, by Saint Thomas of Canterbury. We have already alluded to 
her marriage on the loth September, 1299. The date of her eldeft fon's 
birth was the ift of June in the following year, while the King was on his 
march to Carlifle, in the campaign in which the Earl Marfhal was reprefented 
by Sir John Segrave. The event is recorded by Peter Langtoft, in a paffage 
forming the continuation of that quoted in the preceding chapter : — 

**La rayne Margarete, par comaundement 
Soun feygnur ly rays, vers le north feftent; 
Gros encaint eflait; par Dieu le omnipotent 
A Broyerton fen Wherf delyver est lauvement 
De un fiz, k'a noun Thomas en baptizement 
LJ^ rays Edunard Toyt dire, fe atire vUlement 
Aprocher a la dam^ cum folcoun al vent 
Apres ia purifye fet follempnement 
Ly rays vers Efcoce foun chimyn reprenL" 
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but here we need no other verfion than the racy one of Robert de Brunne : — 

<*The Quene Margerete with child than was fche, 
The Kyng bad hir not lete, hot com to the north cuntre 
Unto Brotherton on Wherfe, ther fcho was, 
And lighter of a fonne, the child hight Thomas. 
When the King herd fay fcho had fo wele fam, 
Thider he went way, to fe hir and hir bam; 
And with hir he fojomed tille (ho was purified: 
Than eft agayn he turned, and tille his ofl hied." 

The national prejudices of the young prince were developed at an early 
age : for it is related of him that he could not endure the milk of his French 
nurfe — or, according to fome authors, his French mother — ^but an Englilh- 
woman, being brought to him, "he liked well of hers." The Kong's own 
death, on the 7th July, 1307, prevented his fulfilment of his intentions as to 
the Earldom and Marfhalfhip and the eflates acquired from Roger Bigod : 
but it was his deathbed requeft to his eldeft fon and fucceffor, Edward II, to 
carry out his wifhes in relation to them. Mr. Wakeman, in his paper on the 
Town and Caftle of Chepftow, mentions that in this year (i Edward II as 
fiated in Dugdale's Baronage, ii, 44) John Cromwell had the cuflody of the 
caftle of Strugoyl, with the chaces and appurtenances to the fame caftle 
belonging, ar*cl the town of Chepftow, to hold during pleafure. This is 
mentioned as being the earlieft record in which that diligent local antiquaiy 
had found the name of Chepftow. In purfuance of the defire of his father, 
Thomas de Brotherton was, in his thirteenth year, created Earl of Norfolk, 
by patent, dated i6th December, 6 Edward II (131 2), limiting the dignity 
and all caftles, manors, and lands in England, Wales, or Ireland, which Roger 
Bigod formerly poffeffed, except thofe held by Alice, his widow, in dower, to 
him and his heirs in tail general, and on the loth February, 9 Edward II 
(13 1 5) he had a patent, granting him the Marfhalfhip, with its appurtenances, 
to hold to him and the heirs male of his body, rendering therefor to the 
King and his heirs the fervices which were due to the King's progenitors, 
formerly Kings of England, before the fame Marfhalfhip came to the hands 
of our lord, Edward, late King of England, the King's father, by the gift, 
grant, and releafe of Roger le Bigod, late Earl of Norfolk, &c. Dugdale's 
ftatement (Baronage, ii, 63) that the grant was in special tail, coupled with 
the mention, in the following line, of a grant to him in general tail of 
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houfes in Broken Wharfe, in the city of London, muft have arifen from 

careleflnefs : for Dugdale, though he may have accidentally confufed, can 

fcarcely have mifunderftood the technical terms he ufed. The limitations 

were in what is known to lawyers as **tail male general." The original 

grant of the Marfhalfhip is alleged in Strutt's Regal and Ecclefiaftical 

Antiquities (in which what purports to be its initial letter, reprefenting the 

King delivering the patent to the Marlhal, is engraved as the plate No. xiv) 

to be one of the Cotton MSS. (Nero, D. 6) ; and he fiates that over it 

is written " Literae R. Edwardi, conftituentes Thomam de Brotherton, comitem 

Nottingham, Marefcallum Angliae:" but the whole aflfair is a miftake. There 

is no fuch lettering as he defcribes, but only a line or two, in an old and 

barely legible hand, defcribing the Marihal's arms as illuminated. Even if 

there had been fuch lettering, and Mr. Strutt had never read a line of the 

manufcript itfelf, the mention of the grantee as " comitem Nottingham " — ^the 

Mowbray lion depi<5ted on his jupon — and the fadl of the very initial copied 

being an R commencing the name Ricardus, and not an £ for Edwardus^ 

would have been enough, with ordinary care, to prevent him from being mifled. 

The document is, in fa<St, a beautifully illuminated tranfcript of the grant from 

Richard II to Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, to be noticed in its 

proper place. Strutt may have copied the title from the exifting calendar (not 

then in print) of the Cotton MSS., under the fuppofition that it was a copy 

of the ancient lettering, which he either could not decypher, or did not 

trouble himfelf to read : for the catalogue, as fince printed for the Record 

CommiiBoners, is fcarcely more accurate. It reads, '* Literae R. Ricardi H,. 

conftituentes Tho. de Brotherton, com. Nottingham, Marefcallum Angliae, A** 

1386." The circumftance which mifled the compiler of the Catalogue, and 

afterwards Mr. Strutt, is that immediately following the grant is a document 

entitled : — " Ces font les ufages q. Thomas de Brotherton, filz au roy, clamoit 

a ufer p ToflSce Marefcalfie." Strutt's plate has been copied in Taylor's Glory 

of Regality, London, 1820, in which the arms on the Marihal's jupon are 

defcribed as thofe of Thomas de Brotherton on the fuppofed authority of 

this document; but heralds are agreed in afligning to him the arms of England, 

Gules, three lions paflant guardant in pale Or, with a label of three points 

Argent for diflFerence. 

The grant of the office of Marflial by patent is a new feature : and 
from this point our fpeculations as to the connection of its tenure with that 
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^f Strigoil Caftle ceafe* Such conne<5tion, fo far as it fubft^u^ntly eUSttM; 
was a feparable accident. But the new MarOial, or his advifefs, tbtik i 
difierent view of his pofition : for in the document jtift alluded to*^" IxA 
ufages que Thomas de Brotherton, &c., clamoit a bfer p foifice MartfcafSfe** 
->*-olie of the claufes runs : — ^* Marefcalfia autem eft quedatn magna feijAncia 
Regis comiti Norff. in feodo commifla." It is odd that the firft docufoitatta^ 
evidence met with of the title by grand ferjeahty, on which w* have indulgied 
in fo much fpeculation, (hould be in fupport of a claim fot" Which clearly ther^ 
was no foundation. This, however, may have been a eol^onatioii claim, as 
the fimilar document connected with the name of Gilbert, Count At Stri^il| 
has been fuppofed to be, in which cafe Thomas d* Broth^oii liiight l^ell 
claim as Marihal to perform — and indeed the teniiis bf his patent tequi^ 
him to perform — ^the honourable fervices rendered by pretious Marfli^ : and 
in this point of view the inaccuracy of calling it a fervicei in grand fer^featity 
is not very ferious ; ftill it was an inaccuracy to fay the leaft df it, and, as 
we fhall fee prefently, it was not without its fruits. It is a fadt not hitherto 
noticed that the claim above quoted is in the very words of the text-book 
known under the name of Fleta (1. 2, c. iv) : and if it were certain that that 
work was written in the reign of Edward I, according to the tonclufiofA 
arrived at by Selden in the loth chapter of his Differtatio ad Fletam, ii 
would be moft important evidence in favour of our pofition as to the ancient 
tenure of the Marfhalfhip, though it would not have warranted the Marihal 
in ignoring the new Aate of aflFairs created by his patent. But the date at 
which Fleta was written is one of the unfolved queftions of legal bibliography, 
Sir Edward Coke and Dr. Cowell holding that it is to be afligned to the 
end of the reign of Edward II or the commencement of that of Edward III : 
fo that it is an open queftion whether Thomas de Brotherton quoted Fleta, 
or the unknown author of Fleta had been mifled by the Marihal'si claim. 
That a writer of fuch high authority fhould have been ignorant of the patent, 
if it were of earlier date than his work, is hardly conceivable ; and the poiiit 
now under notice may furnifh one more faft to be taken into account by 
thofe who may hereafter difcufs the date of that celebrated work. 

In II Edward II, a writ was iffued to the Barons of the Exchequer, to 
enquire what fees had been allowed in times paft to the Marihals of 
England and their officers, in bread, wine, tapers, and candles. A tetum 
was made accordingly, which, with the original writ, aiid the fubfeque^t 
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warrant to the Steward and Keeper of the Wardrobe, dated 15th July, 13 17, 
to make payments accordingly to our beloved and faithful brother, Thomas de 
Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, and Marfhal of England, and thofe whom he may 
appoint to the oflGice of Marflial, are printed in Heame's Difcourfes (ii, 132). 
He was with the King at the fiege of Berwick in 13 19 (Lib. de Antiq. leg. cix). 

At the early age at which his office was conferred upon him it could be 
little more than a finecure ; but at all times its duties had to be performed 
in fuch various places that the Marfhal muft have had deputies for all forts 
of purpofes. We have already noticed how the divilion of the Aula Regis 
into feveral courts multiplied the duties of the office, and when the fjrftem 
of Juftices Itinerant was eftablifhed, to hold pleas in the various counties, the 
ubiquitous Marfhal was expedled to be prefent ^vith all of them in perfon or 
by deputy. The young Marfhal had only jufl attained to man*s eflate when 
he got into a difficulty. It appears from a record (Rot. Claus., 17 Edward II), 
alfo printed in Heame's Difcourfes (ii, 134), that at the afBzes held a fhort 
time previoufly for the county of Lancafler the Marfhal had failed to appoint 
a fufficient deputy ; for which default his o&ce had been feized into the 
King's hands, and he was fined ;^ioo ; but on his petition, dated 19th November, 
1323, his office was reflored and the fine remitted. The fecret hiflory of 
the Marfhal's offisnce, his punifhment and pardon, does not appear, nor its 
date, except as above, but if we may be allowed to indulge in conje6lure, we 
fhall not hefitate to connect them with events which bring another ^6lor 
on the flage, and add another name to our lift of the Lords of Striguil, though 
his pofeffion was of fhort duration, and his interefl only that of a tenant 
for life. 

Hugh Defpenfer the younger, who, after the fall of Gaveflon, had been 
placed by the nobles near the perfon of the King, as Lord Chamberlain, in 
the vain expedlation that he would exercife an influence in favour of good 
government, or at leaft in fupport of the interefls of their order, had found 
his pofition available for very diflFerent objects, and acquired an afcendancy 
over the feeble mind of his unfortunate fovereign, enabling him, in the. King's 
name, to exercife a tyranny, which, for fhamelefs violation of the rights of 
property, has no parallel in English hiflory. He had acquired by his marriage 
with one of the three lifters and coheiremes of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucefter, wfio was flain at Bannockburn,' the laft of the male line of his 
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illuftrious race, the greater part of Glamorganfhire. The acqaifition of this 
eftate, on which he built Caerphilly Caftle on a fcale of unexampled magnificence, 
gave a bent to his infatiable rapacity, and the extenfion of his territory became 
a leading object of his life. The lordfliips of Caerleon and Ufik he extorted 
from another of the coheirefles by a tranfa<!:l;ion which took the form of an 
exchange. That of Gower, which was in litigation between the Earl of Hereford 
and the Mortimers, who had refpeftively, unknown to each other, contra6led 
for the purchafe of it from its fpendthrift owner, William de Braofe, was 
feized on the pretext of forfeiture for unlicenfed alienation by the King's tenant 
in capite, and granted to the favourite to his own ufe. Newport he acquired 
by purchafe ; and, at a fomewhat later period, he obtained a conveyance of 
Goderich Caftle and Manor by a<5tual durefs, imprifonment, and perfonal violence, 
from Elizabeth Talbot, to whom it had defcended from the Marfhals and de 
Valences. Striguil and its dependencies were almoft the only pofleffions wanting 
to bring the vaft territories of the ufurper in this part of the kingdom within 
a ring fence ; but the owner, at the date of the principal acquifitions juft 
noticed, was a minor, from whom no title could under any circumftances be 
acquired. He attained his majority on the ift of June 1321. His petition 
for reftoration of his office was dated 19th November, 17 Edward H (1323) ; 
and in the fame regnal year he granted to Hugh le Defpenfer, Lord of 
Glamorgan and Morganok, his caftle of Strigoill, with the Manors of Chepftow 
and Tudenham, as alfo all his other lands lying betwixt the rivers of Seveme 
and Weye, likewife whatever elfe he had in all other places in Wales and 
the Marches, to hold for life (Dugdale's Baronage, ii, 63). A trumpery charge, 
a difproportionate punifhment, and a pardon procured through the influence 
of the all powerful favourite, are precifely the fteps which a fcoundrel in 
Defpenfer's pofition might be expedled to take towards the acquifition of the 
coveted eftate. The moft furprizing part of the tranfacStion is that the limitation 
ihould only have been for life. There can be little doubt that it would have 
been a firft ftep towards further extortion, if the career of the favourite had 
not been cut Ihort. 

If he had no larger intereft in the property, he would fcarcely fpend 
money in making extenfive improvements. Otherwife we might have been 
inclined to attribute to his magnificence the re-conftru<5tion of the ancient 
Keep into the ftately banqueting hall, which pafles by the name of the Chapel, 
and which, in its altered form, architedlural antiquaries affign to the period 
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of Edward 11. If the date be afcertained with fufficient accuracy, it follows 
that this work mull be affigned to Thomas de Brotherton himfelf, or his 
guardians during his minority. 

That his tranfadtion with Hugh Defpenfer was no friendly one is indicated 
by the faft that when, on the 24th September, 1326, the Queen landed at 
Orwell with her Hainault allies, to wreak on the Defpenfers the vengeance 
of herfelf and her " gentil Mortimer," the Marfhal was one of the firft to join 
her ftandard. In relating the events which enfued on her landing, our hiftorians 
feem generally to have followed the authority of Knyghton (Twyfden's Scrip., 
2544), according to which the King fled from London, with the two Defpenfers, 
to Briftol, and leaving the elder there to defend it, fet fail with the younger for 
Ireland, but was compelled by contrary vnnds to land and take refuge at Neath. 
But Adam Murimuth, who was not only a contemporary writer, but, from his 
perfonal relations with Edward II, is likely to have been well informed, and 
therefore entitled to preference as an authority even without confirmatory 
evidence, fays (p. 48, ed. of Eng. Hift. Society) that the King, with the two 
Defpenfers, Robert Baldock, and a few of his other minifters, fet out towards the 
Marches, arrived at Gloucefter, and fhortly afterwards at Strogoil, and thence 
fent Hugh Defpenfer the father to the defence of Briftol, and fet fail with Hugh 
Defpenfer the fon, Robert Baldock, and very few others. Walfingham is in the 
fame ftory, but he is a mere plagiarift from Murimuth ; and Capgrave's Chronicle 
(p- ^SSj ^^' ^858) says: — "Thus fled the King, firft to Gloucefter, and then to 
Strogoil. He fent Hugo Spenfer the father to keep the town and the caftle of 
Briftow, and the King, with Hugo Spenfer the younger, and one Robert 
Baldock, entered the fea." But, in fadt, from the tefting of the King's writs, and 
fimilar evidence, modem refearches have enabled us to trace his courfe from 
day to day, and it appears from a paper by the Rev. H. H. Knight, "On the 
retreat of Edward II into Glamorganfliire" (here cited fecond hand from the 
reference to it in the 2nd Ser. Notes and Queries, ii, 502) that military writs 
were tefted at Gloucefter on the i6th of October, and we have no trace of the 
King being afterwards at any place eaft of the Severn, except as a prifoner. 
On the 1 2th he was at Weftbury, near Newnham, on the 14th and 15th at 
Tintem, on the i6th and fome days afterwards at Striguil Caftle, and on the 
27th at CardiflF. Mr. Wakeman mentions in his often quoted paper, that in 
the fame month William de Tracy, SheriflF of Gloucefterfliire, was ordered 
to vi<5tual the caftle of Strogoil, for defence againft the Queen and Mortimer, 
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which was done, and provifions to the value of ^^24 15s. fent in and delivered 
to Roger Barnard, probably the Governor. The fa6t that it was at this time 
one of the ftrongholds of Defpenfer's power has been hitherto almoft loft 
fight of. 

The courfe of public events which enfued, culminating in the horrible 
death of the unfortunate King, need not be here related; but if we are to 
number Hugh Defpenfer the younger among the Lords of Striguil, we muft 
preferve uniformity of treatment by a few words of notice of him individually. 
He was hanged, drawn, and quartered, as he richly deferved, at Hereford, 
on the i8th November 1326. ''Of this Hugh," fays Fabyan (p. 430, ed. 181 1), 
*' a vercyfyer made theufe two verfys foUowynge : 

'Funis cuhi 1 ignis a te, mifer, enfis et ignis, 
Hugo, fecuris, equus abflulit omne decus' 

whiche verfys, to them that underftande no Laten, raaye in this wyfe be 
expownyd, or Englyllhyd : — 

* With ropes were thou bounde and on the gallowe honge, 
And from thy body thyne hed with fwerde was kytte, 
Thy bowellys in the fyre were throwe and burnyd longe, 
Thy body in iiij pecys eke with an axe was flytte, 
With horfe before drawyn, fewe men pyteynge it 
Thus with thefe turmentys, for thy fynnys fake, 
From the wretchyd Hugh all wordly welthe was take*" 

Among other indignities, which Knyghton records as having been heaped 
upon the favourite before his execution, is that of being dreffed in a furcoat 
vnth his arms reverfed. His reverfed fhield may have been fufpended before 
him, but his arms were fuch as to defy the infult defcribed by the chronicler, 
for they would prefent the fame appearance either way up. 
They were Quarterly, Argent and Gules, in the 2nd and 
3rd a fret Or, over all a bend Sable. His fon, Hugh, then 
nineteen years of age, defended Caerphilly Cattle with fuch 
fuccefs as to furrender it only on the tenns of fecurity 
for life, limb, and effects, for himfelf and his garrifon. He 
lived to do good fervice to Edward HI, and to be 
fummoned to parliament as Baron Defpenfer, and his 
grandfon procured the repeal of the a6l declaring his anceftors traitors. 

Thomas 
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Thomas de Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, and Marflial, thus reftored to his 
alienated eftates, was one of thofe who, at the great council, or irregular 
parliament, held at Briftol on the 26th of Odlober, proclaimed Prince Edward, 
Guardian of the Kingdom, to govern in the name and during the abfence of 
the King, his father : and when, on the latter's forced refignation of the crown, 
the prince, then aged a little over fourteen years, was proclaimed King, his 
two uncles, the Earls of Norfolk and Kent, fele6led from their relationfhip 
rather than any perfonal fitnefs for the office, with the two Archbifhops, three 
Bifiiops, and five Barons, were conftituted by parliament a Council of Regency, 
while the perfon of the young King was placed in the fpecial charge of his 
coufin, Henry, Earl of Lancafter. Thefe arrangements were from the firft a 
dead letter, and the whole powers of the ftate were ufurped by the Queen 
and Mortimer. In 1328 the Earl of Lancafter formed a powerful confederacy 
among the prelates and nobles, including the Earls of Norfolk and Kent, to 
refift this new tyranny ; but the defe6tion of thofe two earls, who made their 
peace with Mortimer and the Queen, compelled the Earl of Lancafter alfo to 
come to terms ; and it was left for the young King himfelf, by a wonderful 
exercife of fpirit and refolution, before he had completed his eighteenth year, 
to affert his own authority, place his wicked mother under reftraint, and 
arreft and punilh the favourite. When the Earl of Kent himfelf fell a 
viftim to Mortimer s hatred, the Earl Marfhal had fpirit enough to refufe to 
take any part in his execution. He aflifted in the execution of the Queen's 
paramour in 1330. 

A MAN of commanding talent, in the pofition in which the Marflial was 
placed, would have left a more enduring mark on the hiftory of his age. 
We hear veryxlittle of his political career. He was with the King's army in 
the firft expedition againft the Scots, in 1327, and muftered the royal forces 
at Newcaftle. In reward for his fervices on this occafion he had, in addition 
to a confirmation in tail general of all the caftles, manors, and lands of Roger 
Bigod, fometime Earl of Norfolk and Marflial of England, then valued at 
6000 marks per annum, equal to an annual income of ;^6o,ooo of our money, 
a grant of forfeited eftates of the elder Defpenfer (Dugdale's Baronage, ii, 63). 
He was in the Kings train in his journey to France, to do his homage to 
Philip of Valois, in 1329, and accompanied the royal army, as the duties of 
his Marflialfliip required, at the battle of Halidon Hill, 16 July 1333 (for 
which he had a refpite of debt owing from him to the Exchequer), and again 
/ in 
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in 1337. We do not find his name among the commanders in the fecond 
Scottifh expedition, in j 335; but in the more important expedition to Flanders, 
in July 1338, he is enumerated by Knyghton among thofe who fet fail with 
the King. This was the laft year of his life, and in the fame year, probably 
in failing health, and to make a provifion for his widow, he furrendered to 
the King the caftle and manor of Strigoil, with the town of Chepftow, and 
procured a regrant of them, by charter 12 Edward III, to himfelf and Marie 
his wife, in fpecial tail* (Dugdale's Baronage, ii, 64). The precife date of 
his death, in 1338, is not known, except from the fadl that his obituary at 
Tintem was celebrated on the 24th Auguft. It muft have been previous 
to the isth September, on which date the Marfhalfhip was granted to his 
fucceffor, William Montacute, Earl of Salilbury; but its hiftory ceafes for 
a period to be connedled with that of Striguil. He was buried in the choir 
of the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, where Barnes fays a goodly monument 
was ereiSted to his memory. 

According to moft authorities, his widow was his fecond wife, his firft 
being Alice, daughter of Sir Roger Halys ; but Barnes, in his life of Edward III, 
mentions a ftill earlier wife, named Anne, by whom he had a fon, Edward, 
who (in 1327, according to Adam Murimuth, p. 27, ed. Englifh Hiftory Society) 

married 

1 This is here ilated on Dugdale's authority, the original record not having been examined, but 
the calendar of it has: — "Rex concefs : Thomse comiti Norff: et Marefcallo Angliae in generali tallio 
caftrum et manerium de Strogoill et villam de Chepeftowe per fervic: debet: revertere regi in feodo" 
(CaL Rot Pat, p. 133). Notwithflanding this, Dugdale's flatement is retained in the text, as the mention 
of the joint names of De Brotherton and Marie his wife can fcarcely have been a miflake, and ilill 
lefs probably an invention, whereas, if the limitations were to hulband and wife in tail fpecial, with 
remainder to the hufband in tail general, the omiflion of the former limitation is a very poflible miflake 
in the calendar, and if they were precifely as Dugdale gives them, the miflake is not unaccountable. 

The limitations of the Patent are as under: 

The King reciting that his uncle, Thomas, Earl of Norfolk, and Marihal of England, had lately 
furrendered into his hands the caille and manor of Strogoile, and the town of Chepflow, with the 
hamlets, knights' fees, and advowfons of chiurches, &&, &c., to hold to the King and his heirs 
for ever, he wifhing to do a fpecial favour to the laid Earl and Mary, his wife, had given them 
back again to hold to them and the heirs of the body of the iaid Earl lawfully begotten, together 
with the knights' fees, &c, &c., to hold of the King and his heirs, and other chief lords of that 
fee^ by the fervice due thereupon for ever, and if the laid Earl ihould die without heirs of his 
body, then, after the death of the iaid Earl and Mary his wife, the laid caille, &:c., ihould revert 
entirely to the Eling and his heirs. Witneis the King at Ipfwich, 22 June. (Rot Pat, 12 Edward 
III, Part 2, m. 27.) — Ed. 
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married Beatrix, feventh daughter of the Queen's paramour, Roger Mortimer, 
but died without iffue, in the lifetime, it is prefumed, of his father. By his 
wife, Alice, Thomas de Brotherton had two daughters, the ladies Margaret 
and Alice Plantagenet. By his widow he is faid to have had a fon, who 
became a monk of Ely (Barnes' Edward III, pp. 51, 123); but this is con- 
tradi<5ted by her Inquifitio poft mortem (Gloucefter, pt. II, ift Nos. 9, quoted 
fecond hand from Notes and Queries), which fays (he had no iffue by him. 
The point is not very material, as, being civiliter mortuus, the exiftence of this 
fon would not affedl the devolution of the Lordfhip of Striguil. It is 
mentioned in a tra6t by Mr. Holland (F.S.A., temp. Eliz.) printed in Heame's 
Difcourfes (ii, 112), and it is confirmed by ample documentary evidence, that 
the widow of Thomas de Brotherton did write herfelf Countefs Marefchal of 
England : but he points out that (he was only tenant in dower, and could 
not be endowed of an office. As to Striguil Caftle however, if it could have 
given her the title, (he was not tenant in dower, but one of the donees in 
fpecial tail, under the grant of 12 Edward III, if correctly quoted by Dugdale: 
but the title by grand ferjeanty, affuming that it had at one time fubfifted, 
had been loft for ever by the merger of the eftate and office in the crown, 
on the death of Roger Bigod, and the fubfequent grant of the Mar(hal(hip 
as an office by patent. The affumption of title, though, like the claim of 
her hu(band, unwarrantable under the altered circumftances, is not unimportant 
as corroborative evidence of the previous tenure of the office. The account 
given of this lady by Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 64) is that (he was the daughter 
of William, Lord Roos, and widow of William, Lord Braofe, of Brembre, 
and he fays that "upon the 4th of the nones of March, 1345 (19 Edward III) 
ffie betook herfelf to the habit of religion in the Abbey of Langele, in com. 
Norff. but continuing not long there, returned to the world, as it feems ; 
for in 26 Edward III, upon that expedition then made into France, (he was 
charged with twenty men at arms, out of her lands in Strigoill and Netherwent, 
in the Marches of Wales, and in 28 Edward III founded a fraternity of lay 

brothers at Fifherton Anchor, in com. Wilts, as alfo a chantry, &c., 

and having taken to her laft hu(band. Sir Raphe Cobham, knight, 

died in 36 Edward III." The fubjeft of her pedigree and marriages has 
been thoroughly difcuffed in Notes and Queries, 3rd series, i, iv, viii, ix ; and 
4th series, xii, s.v. '* Norfolk," " Braofe," and " Maria Comteffe Marihal," and 
the refult of the difcuffion is to eftabli(h that there are here at leaft two 
miftakes. The firft is that, in defcribing her as the daughter of Lord Roos, 

Dugdale 
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Dugdale has confounded her with a Mary of the previous generation, who 
married an earlier William, Lord Braofe, who died in 19 Edward I (1290); 
and herfelf died in 19 Edward III, as shewn in the efcheat rolls. Except 
for the fake of accuracy, the queftion is not material to our purpofe. 
But the fecond miftake referred to, the order of her marriage, is of effential 
importance, for it involves the queftion whether Sir Ralph Cobham, in her 
right, was one of the Lords of Striguil. The authorities quoted in the above 
difcuflion fhew conclufively that he was not. It is juft poflible that the lady 
may have been the wife of William de Braofe, who fucceeded to his father's 
lands in 1290, and has already been mentioned in connexion with a tranfadtion 
of the younger Hugh Defpenfer, but the order of her marriages has been the 
fubjedl of the utmoft confli6t of authorities ; and Dugdale himfelf, in his 
manufcript additions and corre6lions (publlfhed in the CoUeil. Top. and 
Gen., vi, 75, but again quoted fecond hand from Notes and Queries), faj^ 
that Mary, on her marriage with Braofe, was *^ widow, or afterwards wife, of 
Ralph de Cobham.'' The fadls feem to be that, if (he married the younger 
William de Braofe at all, he muft have been her firft hulband (laft heard of 
as fummoned to parliament in 16 Edward II, according to Dugdale), and 
Ralph de Cobham her fecond. He died in 19 Edward II, according to 
Inquifitions for the county of Berks, leaving a fon and heir, John, one year 
old, after which date fhe married Thomas de Brotherton. If Sir Harris 
Nicolas be corre6l in placing the death of William de Braofe in 1326, which 
may have been either before or after the death of Sir Ralph Cobham, her 
marriage with both, in either one order or the other, is in the higheft degree 
improbable. No one has ever informed us when (he married William de 
Braofe, or, except conjedlurally, what was her maiden name. If the point 
were material to our pupofe, it might be worth while to hazard a guefs that 
fhe may have been his fitter, and not his wife, or at all events that de Braofe 
was her maiden name, whether belonging to this or an entirely different family. 
By a deed, dated 35 Edward III (Cott. MSS., Jul. C. vii, 174, quoted in Notes 
and Queries), John de Cobham made a grant for life to his mother, " Maria 
de Breufe, Countefs of Norfolk," of lands he had acquired from one Ralph 
de Wedon. He may have defcribed her by her maiden name, but would 
fcarcely defcribe her by the name of her firft or fecond hulband. In her 
own Inquifition p.m. 36 Edward III, {he is ftyled " Maria, comtiffa Norfolc. 
uxor Thomge de Brotherton, comitis Norfolc. reli6la Rad. de Cobham, militis.'' 
All however that concerns us is to Ihew that fhe remained till death the widow 

of 
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of Thomas de Brotherton, and did not, after hintj marry Sir Ralph Cobham, 
as ftated by Dngdale. She had not only a life intereft in Striguil, nnder the 
grant above noticed, but an affignation in dower of lands in Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Herts, and Cambridge. 

Margakct Plantagenet, the daughter, and eventually, on failure of the 
iflue of her fitter Alice, the fole heirefs of Thomas de Brotherton, was ftyled 
Countefs of Norfolk ; and it would appear rightfully fo, after the termination 
of the abeyance by the failure of iffue of her fitter, the limitation of the 
earldom having been to their father and his heirs in tail general. See a 
note to Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage by Courthope, in which, however, it is 
ftated that the Earldom of Norfolk is by mott writers confidered to have 
become extintSt on his deceafe, for reafons not mentioned, but poflibly by 
confounding the limitations of the earldom with thofe of the Marihalfhip. 
Strutt's Regal and Ecclefiattical Antiquities has a very curious portrait of her 
(PL xxxvi), from the Golden Regifter of the Abbey of St. Albans, being one 
of the feries of portraits of benefa<Stors, chiefly by Alan Strayler,^ the earliett 
Englifli portrait painter whofe name has come down to us. She married, 
firft, John, third Baron Segrave, whofe defcendants by her we fliall have to 
mention in a ftiture page : but he left her a widow in 1353 ; and it mutt 
have been within a year or fo afterwards that fhe took for her fecond 
hufi>and that moft chivalrous ornament of the golden age of chivalry, Walter, 
Lord Manny. 

It is ttrange that he Ifaould be fo conftantly fpoken of as Sir Walter Manny : 
for, irrefpedtive of any foreign rank, as Lord of Manny, in Hainault, he was 
fummoned to and fat in the Englifli parliament, as Baron Manny, for five and 
twenty years, from 1347 to his death in 1372. We have no record of the 
date of his birth, and an attempt to infer it from the dates incidentally 
mentioned in relation to the circumfl:ances of his life involves fome little 
contradiction : but, in the abfence of better information, they are here ftated. 
Barnes, in his life of Edward III (p. 317), citing as his authorities in part 
Froiflart, and in part the Florentine hiftorian, Giovanni Villani, mentions, 

under 

^ Th^ gratitude of the Monks for his liberality in foregoing a claim of 3^. 4^. for pigments has 
perpetuated his name in the following diflich, as recorded in Weever's Funeral Monuments, p. 378: — 

^'Nomen pi<5toris Alanus Strayler habetur, 
Qui fine fine choris celeflibus aifocietur." 
u 
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under the date of 1345, Sir Walter's finding at Reole the grave of his father, 
who had been there murdered on his return from a pilgrimage to St. James 
of Compoftella, undertaken by way of penance for the death of a Gafcon 
knight, flain by him at a tournament at Cambray. The tournament is Hated . 
to have been "almoft twenty-four years before this/' and the reconciliation 
with the flain knight's friends and arrangement for the pilgrimage made "two 
or three years after," and the chronicler reprefents Sir Walter "weeping to 
find this poor remembrance of his dear father, whom he could fcarce re- 
member to have feen alive ; for he was but young at his death." Now if 
the tournament took place in 1321, and the Lord Manny fet out on his 
pilgrimage, at the earlieft, in 1323, we can fcarcely, confiftently with this 
narrative, fuppofe his fon to have been then more than fix years old, which 
would bring us to about 13 17 for the date of his birth. He muft furely 
have been a little older if he performed the duties defcribed by Froiflart, 
who mentions (Book i, c. xix) that among the Hainaulters who remained with 
the young Queen Philippa, on her marriage with Edward III J in 1327, 
" was a youth, called Wantelet de Manny, to attend on and carve for her, 
who performed afterwards fo many gallant deeds of arms, in fuch various 
places, that they are not to be counted." But even ten years of age was 
not too early to enter upon his duties as a page, as a first ftep in that 
knightly education cuftomary in the ages of chivalry. In the Preface to 
Hardyng's Chronicle, ed. 18 12, are fome verfes by that chronickr, curioufly 
defcribing the courfe of this training : — 

"At ten and twelve to revelle is thair cure, 
To daunfe and fynge and fpeke of gentelnefife ; 
At fourtene ycre they (halle to felde I fure, 
At hunte the dere, and catch an hardynelfe. 

******* 

At fextene yere to werray and to wage, 
To juile and ryde, and caftels to aifayle, 
To fcarmife als, and make fykyr fcuiage, 
And fette his wache for perile no6bimay\c,** 

In 1333, the date of the fiege of Berwick^ he would, according to thefe 
data, have been about the age here indicated as fuitable for introdu&ion to 
adtual warfare ; and here he commenced his military career. In this expedition 
he was knighted, according to Froiffart (Book i, c. 26) ; and if the details of 

this 
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this author are to he trufted, was nominated a privy counfellor, and highly 
advanced at court. If this be the cafe, our chronology will have to be 
re^dfied ; but Dugdale places his knighthood two years earlier, and his privy 
counfellorfhip, four years later, and in the fame year as the latter event 
(11 Edward III) fays he was conftituted Admiral of the King's Fleet from 
the mouth of the Thames northwards. Dugdale's date of his knighthood is 
confirmed by the wardrobe accounts of 5 Edward III, quoted in Anftis on 
the Order of the Bath, appendix, p. 15. It need fcarcely be explained that 
the diredtion to provide robes, &c., " tanquam pro banneretto " is to be taken 
as defcribing their ftyle, as incidental to certain variations in ceremonial and 
fees, and not as indicating that the wearer was then created a banneret. The 
fchool of arms had other diftinftions than the degrees of knight and fquire. 
There were fome who " went out in honours ; " and of fuch was Sir Walter 
Manny. He was one of the captains of a band of 500 noble youths, who, 
according to one of the whimfical ideas of knight errantry peculiar to the 
period, hoodwinked their left eyes with a filken patch, which they refpedtively 
vowed never to take oflF till they had perfonally performed fome notable 
exploit in France. He had not long to wear his patch : for when war was 
declared with France, in 1339, and before the a£tual movement of troops 
under the authorized commanders, he colledted forty fpears, rode over from 
Flanders into French territory, furprized and burned the town of Mortaigne, 
and, retreating in fafety on finding the caftle gate and wicket clofed, furprized, 
took, and garrifoned the caftle of Thin-FEvfique. From this time his career 
is infeparably connected with the military hiftory of the period. Dugdale 
(Baronage, ii, 149) reprefents him as having been in the van of the Englifli 
army at Creffy, and relates circumftantially how he acquitted a knight, there 
taken prifoner, of a ranfom of 3000 crowns, in confideration of his obtaining 
from the Duke of Normandy a pafs for Sir Walter and twenty of his com- 
panions to join King Edward at Calais. But this ftatement is a miftake, 
and is not warranted by the paflage in Froiffart, cited in the margin in fupport 
of it. On the contrary it fhews that Sir Walter Manny was not at Crefly, 
but doing equally good fervice, by fucceflfuUy defending Aiguillon, the raifing 
of the fiege of which was one of the immediate confequences of Creffy ; 
and it was at Aiguillon that the knight was taken, whofe ranfom was remitted 
by Sir Walter under thofe circumftances.* Neither did he happen to form 

one 

^ This incident of a pafs to join the King at Calais, obtained from the Duke of Nonnandy 
through the influence of a French knight, as the price of his ranfom, has been dramatized in 
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one of the fmall force which fought the ever memorable battle of PoiAiers: 
but, with thefe exceptions, there were few important events, in which the 
Englifh army was engaged on the continent in his time, in which his name 
was not confpicuous. To enumerate them is unnecefiary* How (hall we 
in any reafonable compafs fketch the career of the foremodt champion, and 
one of the foremoft captains of his age ? Who, that is familiar with the 
romantic pages of Froiffart, has not read with intereft how he fnatched Sir 
John Boteler, of Warrington, and Sir Matthew Trelawny from the tent of 
the Lord Lewis, of Spain, their eyes already bandaged for execution — ^how 
he wielded his battle axe over the proftrate body of his leader, lying helplefs 
in his armour as a ftranded turtle, and fet him on his legs again to the 
cheery cry of " Lancafter, for the Earl of Derby " — how, after an early 
dinner, he fuggefted and carried out the defign of fupping in the French 
town of Bergerac — how he fought at Cambray, at Auberoche, at Conqueft, at 
Quimperiey, at Gouy-en-le-Foret, at Vannes — ^how he raifed the fiege of 
Hennebon, and how the Countefs of Montfort received him in the market 
I^ace, and ^^kifled him and each of his companions, like a noble and gallant 
lady ? " And fo fhe was. Does any reader pidhire to himfelf an unprotedfaed 
female, killing her deliverers in a paroxjrfm of emotion at efcape from over- 
whelming peril ? Not a bit of it. The Countefs of Montfort was made of 
ftemer ftufF. She commanded her own troops, or radier her imprifoned 
hufband's, and performed in perfon all the duties of a gallant foldier, requiring 
her ladies to cut fhort their kirtlesj to enable them to do the lame. On 
one occafion, during an attack by ^he befiegers, obferving from her watch 
tower that their camp was fomewhat deferted, flie mounted her charger, and, 
clad in armour, fallied forth, with a hundred men at arms, to attack it, and 
when (he had found her retreat cut off, amufed herfelf with a week's campaign, 
and then re-entered her caftle by a feat as daring as that by which fhe had 
left it. Such a lady was no mean judge of deeds of arms. She muft have 
been one after Sir Walter Manny's own heart, and if (he had been a little 
younger, and no Sir John Montfort in the cafe, fhe might have fpoiled the 

chances 

the anonymous play of *'The Raigne of King Edward the Thkd,'' which lir. CspeU^ and vaatt 
recently Mr. Payne Collier, have aicribed, wholly or partially, to Shakefpeare : but Sir Walter Mam^ 
is entirely ignored, and the adventures of obtaining the pafs, marching to join the Eling, and 
being arrefled, but fet at liberty on the remonflrance of the Duke of Normandy, are attributed 
to the Earl of Salifbury, whofe efcape from death, at the inteiceffion of the King of Bcrfiemia, 
after being taken prifoner at Lifle, has fome features of refemblance to Sir Wdter Manny's adveotare 
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chances of Lady Margaret Plantagenet, and changed the deftinies of Striguil 
CafUe. It is time we fhould return to events more immediately connedted 
with it, leaving the military hiftory of Sir Walter Manny untold^ as a fubjcdt 
too large to be Iketched in our pages. 

His marriage with the King's coufin^ the widowed daughter of Thomas 
de Brotherton, muft have been in or about the year 1354, which is indicated 
both by the age of their daughter at his death, and by a fpecial pardon, 
obtained in 29 Edward III, to himfelf and Margaret his wife, for her tranf- 
greffion in going beyond fea contrary to the King's prohibition (Dugdale's 
Baronage, ii, 149). In 1362 the widow of Thomas de Brotherton died, 
whereupon the lands affigned to her in dower^ became devifible among her 
hufband's heirs, and the caftle and town of Striguil, which had been the 
fubjedt of the furrender and regrant already noticed, reverted to the crown, 
for want of iffue of the marriage. The tranfadtion relating to it was very 
fimilar in form to the furrender and regrant in the cafe of Roger Bigod, but 
with the exception that in the prefent cafe there was, and it may from the 
firft have' been underftood that there fhould be, a regrant to a member of 
the family. Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 150) fays Sir Walter Manny "had in 
right of his wife an affignation of her purparty of the lands which the widow 
had held in dower, n^nely the caftle and manor of Strigoil, with the town 
of Chepftow, and its members, in the Marches of Wales, as alfo of the manor 
of Wefton, in com. Hert., Stonham, Walton, and the one moiety of the 
manor of Kennett, in com. Suff., as alfo of the other moiety lying in com. 
Cantab." Elfewhere (ii, 653) he mentions that Joane, wife of WiUiam de 
Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, only daughter and heirefs of Alice, the other daughter 
of Thomas de Brotherton, by her hufband, Sir Edward Montacute, had an 
affignation of the caftle and manor of Framlingham, and other manors in 
Suffolk and Norfolk. She died in the lifetime of her hufband, who married 
a fecond wife, and died in {382, and on his death, if not before (for there 
was no ifTue of his firft wife, or at all events none who furvived him), the 
elder fifter, Margaret, became the fole reprefentative of Thomas de Brotherton. 
The lands aflGigned to Sir Walter Manny, as his wife's purparty, would be 
held by him in her right, and his intereft in them would pafs to her on his 
death : but there is an s^parent error of Dugdale in including Striguil among 

them 

^ She did not hold it in dotver^ but her own right, under the limitations of the regrant of 
12 Edward III. See note ante p. 142.— Ed. 
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them. To do fo is in contradi6tion to his own account of the terms of the 
regrant to Thomas de Brotherton and Mary, his wife, in fpecial tail, and to 
the fa6l that this caftle and lordfhip defcended, on Sir Walter Manny's death, 
to his fon-in-law, John Haftings, Earl of Pembroke, in right of his wife, who, 
though heirefs of her father, was not heirefs, or at all events not fole heirefs, 
prefumptive of her mother, there being iffue of her earlier marriage with 
Lord Segrave. The true ftatement of the fa6ts probably is that Striguil, 
having under the regrant, and on failure of the joint iffue of Thomas de 
Brotherton and Mary, his wife, reverted to the crown, was granted to Sir 
Walter Manny in his own right, with or without limitations over in favour 
of his wife, in cafe of failure of his iffue by her. 

He muft have been enormoufly rich. He was not only the owner of 
anceftral eftates in Hainault, but had had grants of lands in Kent, and 
property in Calais, and was feized, in right of his wife, of manors in Effex, 
Herts, Worcefterihire, Derbyfliire, Northamptonlhire, Shroplhire, Warwick- 
fliire, Leicefterihire, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Bucks, enumerated by Dugdale ; 
and, unlefs his expenditure was commenfurate with his gains, he muft have 
had a vaft fortune in perfonal eftate : for, under the fyftem which gave the 
ranfom of prifoners to their captors, war was a bufinefs, in which, when 
carried on with fpirit and enterprize, fuch as Sir Walter Manny's, large fortunes 
could be made ; and it is ftated in Andrews' Great Britain and Europe 
(i, 360), citing Rymer's Foedora as an authority, that in the campaign of 
1340 alone, he made from this fource ;^i 00,000 fterling. As this, according 
to the ufual computation, would be equal to a million and a half of our 
money, the ftatement is utterly incredible ; but we may take it as reprefenting 
gains of literally immenfe amount. 

In addition to his military fame, he earned a title to the remembrance of 
pofterity by his foundation of the Charterhoufe. During a dreadful peftilence 
in the city of London, in 1349, in charitable care for the dead, he purchafed 
upwards of thirteen acres of land, called Spittle Croft, belonging to St. 
Bartholomew's Hofpital, for a cemetery, in which there were buried in one 
year more than 50,000 perfons, and built a chapel of rare workmanlhip and 
defign, intending to have it made collegiate, for twelve priefts and a provoft, 
and to endow it amply : but changing his mind, in 1371, the year preceding 
his death, and ftimulated by an opportune bequeft of ;^2000 by Michael 

Northburgh 
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Northburgh, Bifliop of London, for founding a Carthufian convent, he obtained 
tlie royal licence, and further endowed it as a monaftery of Carthufian monks, 
to pray for the good eftate of himfelf and Margaret, his wife, during their 
Kves in this world, and afterwards for their fouls, as alfo for the fouls of Alice 
of Hainault,^ Michael Northburgh, fometime Bifliop of London, and of all his 
anceftors, which monaftery (the name of Chartreux being corrupted to Charter- 
houfe) was fold after the diflblution of the monafteries, and eventually 
re-endowed as a hofpital by Thomas Sutton. 

The Order of the Garter was inftituted in 1349 ; and it might naturally 
have been expe6led that one of the firft names which would occur to the 
fovereign for feledlion would be that of Lord Manny. Sir John Froiflart, in 
the opening chapter of his chronicle, names him as one of five, whom, along 
with King Edward III and the Black Prince, he fele6ls as eminent in knightly 
prowefs above all Engliflimen : and in the very year previous to the inftitution 
of the order, the King and Black Prince had paid him a compliment, fuch 
as, it has been obferved, was never before paid by fovereign to fubje6l, by 
fighting under his banner, when, in the true fpirit of chivalrj^ they determined 
to take part incognito in the defence of Calais againft a night attack, made 
in purfuance of an already difcovered plot for its betrayal. But, ftrange to 
fay, Lord Manny was not one of the original twenty-five members, or Founders, 
as they were called, of this illuftrious order, though he was eventually admitted 
to it, and that too at an earlier date than has been generally fuppofed. The 
lifts of knights contained in various works place him twentieth in order of 
the creations fubfequent to the original inftitution : but all thefe lifts are, in 
fadl, bafed on the chronological lift contained in Heylin's Hiftory of St. George, 
but without his explanatory note that as to the times of election in the reign 
of Edward III and in the two following reigns, there is nothing extant, the 
regifters being, in that part, defeftive, and that he has therefore ranked them 
according to their degree and quality. Firft come, in accordance with this 
arrangement, Princes, Dukes, Earls, and Barons, and then — the very firft of 
thofe defcribed (and in this cafe erroneoufly) as being of lower rank — comes 
the name of **Sir Walter Manny, Banneret, a gent, of Haynault, one of 
efpecial merit and employment in our wars with France." Heylin himfelf 

derived 

^ A correfpondent of Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, ix, 531, identifies this lady, with Alice, 
daughter of John de Avelhe, Count of Bayonne, the widow of the lad Roger Bigod She is again 
lefeired to in Lord Manny's will as Alice de Henalt, Counteis MarlhaL 
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derived his informatiXJH chiefly from a document, in French, prefervcd in St. 
George's Chapel, giting a lift, in chronological order but undated, of the 
holders of each ftall, and under ftall No. 15 we find " Mons. Jehan Grey et 
primier fondeur — ^apres lui vint Mons. Wautier Manny." The founder thus 
indicated is Sir John Lord Grey, of Kotherfield, who died ift Odtober, 1359, 
fhortly after which date we may conclude the omiflion of excluding from the 
original lift of knights, a name which would have added luftre to the order 
was, as far as could be, reftified. 

His efcutcheon is not now extant in St. George's Chapel, nor has it been 
defcribed : and, as if there was a fatality attending the arms of the lords of 
Striguil, there is room, in this cafe alfo, for queftion. Burke gives the arms 
of Manny, Sable, a crofs voided Argent, I know not on what authority. 
Afhmole has Or, three chevrons Sable : and Mr. Doyle, whofe Chronicle of 
England we have eHewhere referred to as an authority, has a plate, in which 
the King and Black Prince are reprefented fighting under that banner in 
the night attack on Calais. The arms of the Charterhoufe might have been 
expected to fettle the queftion, as raonafteries ufually adopted thofe of their 
founders ; and here we find the three Sable chevrons : but modem heraldic 
didlionaries give them as flie arms alfo of the fecond founder, Thomas Sutton, 
poffibly under the erroneous fuppofition that the Hofpital had adopted his 
arms, while they were really thofe of the earlier founder. Lord Manny. It 
is quite poffible— but the idea is offered merely as a fpeculation — that the 
voided crofs may have been his anceftral coat, and that he may have adopted 
the chevrons of the Clare family, varying the tindtures, in allufion to his 
ownerfhip of Strongbow's caftle and lordfliip of Striguil. 

He died on the 15th of January, 1372, and was buried in his own 
monaftery with great folemnity, in the prefence of the King and all his 
children, and many of the principal prelates and nobles. He left his wife 
furviving, by vsrhom he had two children, Edward, who was accidentally 
drowned in a well, at Deptford, in the very year of, but query whether before 
or after, his father's death, and Anne, married to John Haftings, Earl of 
Pembroke,^ the fecond Earl of that family, his father having obtained the 

earldom 

* Strange to fay there are great difcrepancies in the Record evidences as to the day of the death 
of Sir Walter Lord Manny. In the Inquifition taken at Chepflow 12th February 46 Edward III 
(137 1-2), on the death of Walter de Manny, Chivaler, deceafed, it was found that on the day of his 
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earldom in confequence of his marriage with the filler and heirefs of Aymer 
de Valence, whofe father had been created Earl of Pembroke on his marriage 
with the daughter of one of the coheireffes of the Marfhals — his earldom 
being at the fame time created a Palatinate. Marriages, as well as wars, are 
made occafionally "pour une id6e," and the fentiment in this cafe may have 
been the defire to reunite the ancient earldom of the Strongbows and 
Marflials with the ownerfhip of Striguil Caftle. In right of his wife, he 
focceeded to the ample inheritance of Lord Manny, fubjedt, as Mr. Wakeman 
reminds us, to her mother's dower, which, as I coUedt from his ftatement, was 
affigned to her from Striguil, though I find no record of it. 

The Earl of Pembroke had prcvioufly been married to Margaret, fifth 
daughter of Edvrard III, and as both fhe and Anne Manny were great- 
grand-daughters of Edward I, the bride and bridegroom were within the 
degrees of affinity rendering neceflary a papal difpenfation, for which the Earl 
gave ' 1000 florins of gold, for the repair of the monaftery of St. Paul at 

Urbine 

death he held the caille and iordihip of Strugull in the Marches of Wales, adjoining the county of 
Gloucefter and the manor of Tudenham with the advowfon of the Church of la Caute (Lancaut) 
as of the right and inheritance of Margaret his wife, ilill living, held of the King in capite by homage 
and fealty. And the jurors fay the caille and Iordihip of Strugull are worth per annum in all 
ifiiies jj£jOf and the manor of Tudenham with the advowfon of la Caute are worth per annum 
in all iiTues, according to the true value of the iame, ^^50 ; and they iay that the iaid Walter 
died 8th January lail pail and that Margaret hb widow is the next heir and is aged forty years 
and more. 

In another Inquiiition taken 4th February, 46 Edward III, it is found that he died isth January, 
45 Edward III (137 1-»)- 

In another Inquiiition, taken on Tuefday in the fecond week of Lent, 46 Edward III, it is ilated 
that he died at Great Cheilerford in EiTex on Thurfday next aiter the feail of the Epiphany of 
Our Lord lail pail, and that Anne wife of John Mailings, Earl of Pembroke, is the next heir oi 
the laid Walter, and was aged 17 years on the vigil of St James lail pail (July 24th, 137 1). Her 
mother's marriage, therefore, could not have been later than 1353. As the feail of the Epiphany 
fell in this year on Tuefday, Thurfday in the fecond week would fall on the 15th January, 1372, 
according to our prefent reckoning as ilated in the text, which alio agrees with the fecond dted 
Inquifitioa In another Inquifition Sir Walter is ilated to have died on lil January, and in 
another on 13th January, 1372. — Inq. p.m. 46 Edward III, No. 38, lil Nos. 

In thefe drcumilances we agree with the author in confidering the moil probable day of Sir 
Walter's death was 15th January, 1372 (N.S.) It is clear that if he had a fon, and no fuch 
fon is mentioned in the Inquiiitions, he was dead before his father. - Lord Manny is ilyled Sir 
Walter Manny, Knt— Ed. 
V 
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Urbine (Dugdale's Baronage, i, 577). He was a Knight of the Garter, and 
eminent as a military commander, but unfortunate in an expedition to Aquitaine, 
of which he was appointed the King's Lieutenant, being then about twenty-five 
years of age. Being attacked by the Spanifli navy, in the haven of Rochelle, 
he maintained an unequal conteft for two whole days, when, his fhips 
being all taken or deftroyed, he and many others were carried prifoners 
into Spain, where he remained feveral years. He was ultimately ranfomed 
for a large amount, advanced by Bertram Clekin, Conftable of France, but 
died on his way homewards, at Arras, between Paris and Calais. The date 
of his death has been varioufly given. Mr. Morgan, in his valuable naemoir 
on the Abergavenny Monuments, ftates it as the i6th April, 1373. Holinflied 
(ii, 805, ed. 1809) has "the 49th year of Edward III, in 'the year of our 
Lord, 1374" but 49 Edward III would be 1375, which agrees with the date 
of 1 6th April, 1375, given in Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage.^ The Inquifition 
poll mortem, cited in Dugdale's Baronage, which again is dated 49 Edward 
III, ftates him to have died feized of the caftle of Striguil, with the 
town of Chepftow, and manor of Todenham, in com. Glouc. and Marches 
of Wales. 

He left his widow, who furvived him till 1384, and a fon and heir, John 
Haftings, who was only two and a half years old at his father's death. He 
was unqueftionably Earl of Pembroke, though it is fingular (as mentioned in 
a note to Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage by Courthope) that he was not fo ftyled 
in the Inquifitions on his death, or other records, but only as "John, fon of 
John, late Earl cff Pembroke." 

The coronation of Richard II was held with unufual magnificence, and 
his uncle, John of Gaunt, was appointed High Steward for the occafion, and 
held a court of claims, the records of which furnifh feveral interefting fadls 
conne6bed with our fubjedt. There was a claim on behalf of " John fon and 
heir of John Haftings, late Earl of Pembroke, to be admitted to his office 
of carrying the great fpurs of gold before our lord the King at his coronation, 
in like manner as William Marifchall, his anceftor, carried them at the 
coronation of the King." Now at the coronation of Richard I, as will be 

feen 

1 It was found in the Inq. p.in. of John Haflings, Earl of Pembroke, taken at Gloucefter, 14th 
May, 1375, 49 Edward III, that the laid Earl died i6th April lail pail, that would be i6th April, 
137s, as dated in the text. — Inq. p.ni., 49 Edward III, Part i, Na 70. — Ed. 
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feen on reference to our notice of that event in a previous chapter (p. 68), the 
golden fpurs were not carried by William Marfhal, but by his elder brother, 
John Marfhal, then holding the hereditary office of Marfhal of the King's 
Houfe, before its union, in the perfon of William Marfhal, with the Marfhal- 
fhip of England, derived from the Clares. The young Earl of Pembroke's 
claim could fcarcely refl on an official right to carry them in refpedt of the 
office of Marfhal of the King's Houfe, for he claims no fuch office, and it 
was unqueflionably merged in the office which, on the death of Thomas de 
Brotherton, had been granted to the Earl of Salifbury. If on the other hand 
the claim was to a fervice in grand ferjeanty, the omiffion to refer to any 
manor or lands held by that fervice is remarkable, and the more fo as there 
was another claim by the fame petitioner, to carry the fecond fword, as the 
fervice by which he held the caflle of Tenby, and other ellates therein fpecified. 
Both claims were admitted, though the fecond was met by a counter claim of 
the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, but in confequence of the minority of the 
Earl of Pembroke the fpurs and fword were appointed to be carried on his 
behalf by the Earl of March. 

A MORE extraordinary claim remains to be noticed, which has already been 
incidentally referred to in feveral previous chapters. It was by " Margarette, 
file et heire Thomas de Brotherton, d'eftre accept6e al office de .Marefcalcie 

fefant I'office per fon depute, come Gilbert Marefchall Counte de 

Strogoile fifl al coronement le roy Henry II." The claim was very properly 
difallowed, but in the courteous form of a declaration that time did not admit 
of its due examination. The only queflion which here arifes is what fhadow 
of pretext fhe had for fuch a claim, in the face of the patent to her father 
limiting the office to his heirs male. Once more, the conjefture as to the 
tenure of Striguil will fumifh an anfwer. She may have contended that her 
father held by a double title — ^firflly under the patent, and fecondly by grand 
ferjeanty, as Lord of Striguil. The reference by that title to Gilbert Marefchall, 
whoever may have been the perfon fo indicated, favours this fuppofition, and 
the affiimption by her father's widow of the title of Countefs Marfhal of 
England indicates that fhe too clung to the idea of the former tenure of the 
office being flill fubfifting. It is true that the Lady Margaret was only tenant 
in dower. She could not be endowed of an office, as we have been already 
reminded ; but it would feem that the adtual holder of lands even in dower 
would be the perfon entitled to perform a fervice of grand ferjeanty in refpeft 

of 
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of them : for at the fame coronation Anne, Dowager Countefs of Haftings, 
the daughter of Lord Manny, clahned and was allowed to perform the fervice 
of the napery, in refpe<5l of her tenure by dower of her late hufband's manor 
of Aflieley, in the county of Norfolk. All thefe claims are printed in 
Holinfhed (ii, 806, ed. 1807). I do not wish to be underftood as contending 
for a moment that the claim of Margaret Plantagenet was maintainable on 
the ground above fuggefted, m the face of her father's patent, and the a^al 
tenure of the office of Marfhal in other hands ; but it would have aflforded juft 
fo much colour of title as to fumifli a pretext for admitting it, if the influences 
which we may fuppofe to have operated on fuch occafions had been powerful 
enough to accomplifh her objedl. It was the thin edge of the wedge, which, 
if once admitted, might have led to important rcfults, and was a not much 
lefs hopeful fpeculation than that of fetting up a barony by tenure in the 
nineteenth century — a proceeding to which it would bear fome refemblance. 
The time eventually came when the influence of her too celebrated grandfon, 
Thomas Mowbray, was powerful enough to procure both for her and him 
ftill higher honours, and again to place the Marlhal's rod in the hands of the 
Lords of Striguil. 

The young Earl of Pembroke did not live to obtain livery of his lands. 
On the 13th December, 1389, at the age of feventeen, while practifing tilting 
in Woodftock Park, with Sir John St. John, a young knight of his own age, 
either in the a<5lual exercife, or in the courfe of rough play between the two 
youths, he received an accidental blow in a vital part, which fliortly proved 
fatal. "The lofs of this Earl," fays Holinfhed, "was greatly bemoaned by 
men of all degrees, for he was liberal, gentle, humble, and courteous to each 
one, above all the other young lords in the land of his time." Young as he 
was, he left a widow, Philippa, daughter of the Earl of March, but flie loft 
her dower for the fame technical reafon as the widow of Anfelm Marlhal. 
The Earl of Pembroke had no ' iflue, and with him the earldom again 
became extindl. 

As to the arms of Haftings, Or, a maunch Gules, there can be no 
miftake. They were made matter of notoriety by a caufe in the Court of 
Chivalry, between Edward Haftings and Reginald, Lord Grey, the rival 
claimants of the right to bear them after the death of the laft Earl. It 
rivalled the famous Scrope and Grofvenor conteft : for it lafted twenty years, 

and 
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and Haftings, the defeated claimant, was imprifoned for twenty-fix years 
for non-payment of cofts, to the amount of ^970 175. lody equal to between 
j^i4000, and ^15000, of our money (Dugdale's Baronage, i, 578).* 

* An account of this remarkable caufe in the Court of Chivalry was privately printed in 1841 
from a MS. in the College of Arms by the late Sir Charles Young, Garter, at the expenfe of Jacob 
Lord Haflings. Upon the death of the Earl of Pembroke a contention arofe between Reginald 
Lord Grey of Ruthyn, who claimed and affumed the arms, inheritance, and name of Haflings as 
heir general, being defcended from Elizabeth, fifler of the wkole blood of John third Lord Haftings, 
and Sir Edward Haftings, who maintained his right to bear the arms as heir male. Incidentally 
other queftions arofe in the fuit: viz., as to whether livery of lands would tranffer the right of 
bearing the arms; whether a label of three points was the proper difference for the next heir of 
a family ; and whether the poffeflion of the honours by an elder brother gave thofe honours to his 
fifter of the whoU blood in preference to the right heirs of his younger brother of the half blood. 
Sir Edward Haftings affumed the title of Lord Haftings and never relinquished it He was a 
minor at the commencement of the fuit, which caufed fome delay in the proceedings, which, as 
ftated in the text, lafted twenty years. He purfued his claim with great courage, charging his 
opponent with criminal proceedings in having abftra<5ted his evidences, and challenged him to 
judicial combat We find in his declaration, "And I fay to the Reginald Grey beforefaid that I 
Edward beforefaid have beft right to beare, have, and ufe the arms of Haftings, the which l>en 
of gold with a maunche gewles, and where thou has faid that thou has beft right to bere, have, 
and ufe the fame armes, and that I have wrongwifly ufurped the aforefaid armes, I fay 
thou lyeft falfly. Over that I fay, that thou Reginald Grey, Knight, with thine adherentes 
and complices in this ptie, haft withdrawen the evidences and munementes pteyninge to 
me touchantz the heritage of Haftinges, colludenge in fubtraAion of my proves by me to 
be made in this caufe of armes, falslych and criminouflych againft Knighthode, comon profit, 

in wicked enfample, in fubverfion of trew lawes, and in illufion of the King And 

thefe maters criminals I am redy to prove on the Reignold Grey with my body againft thy body." 
Judgment was given on 9th May, 1410, in favour of Lord Grey de Ruthyn, with cofts amounting 
tO;^987. Thefe cofls Sir Edward Haftings refufed to pay, fearing it might be deemed an acknowledge- 
ment of Lord Grey's right, and was thrown into the Marfhalfea. He at once appealed againft the 
judgment, but though commiffions from time to time were appointed for the purpofe, the appeal 
was never heard, and he languifhed in prifon twenty-fix more years, at times treated with great 
feverity, "boundyn," he pathetically fays, "in fetters of iron liker a thief or a traitor than like a 
gentleman of birth." Neither imprifonment, nor chains, nor deftruiflipn of his own health, nor the 
deaths of his wife and children could fhake his conftancy. Lord Grey feveral times offered to 
forgive him the debt and releafe him from prifon, on the condition that he fhould relinquifh his 
claims, but he fteadfaftly refufed. The only compromife he would entertain was a marriage, either 
m his own perfon or in that of one of his fons with one of the daughters of his adverfary, in which 
cafe he faid he would relinquifh to him and to the heirs of fuch marriage all his rights, but in the 
event of there being no fuch heirs, to revert to himfelf and his heirs. He died in 1437, and his 
fon John Haflings yielded to the ufurpation of Lord Grey, and in the reign of Henry VHI, the 
reprefentation of the houfe of Haftings fell among coheirs. After the lapfe of four centuries, in 
1 84 1 the abeyance was terminated in favour of Sir Jacob Aftley, one of the coheirs of Sir Edward 
Haftings and of Sir Henry Haftings fummoned to Parliament in the 49th Henry IIL — Ed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The Duchess of Norfolk and the Mowbrays. 




TO underftand what became of Striguil and other eftates of the laft 
Earl of Pembroke, on his premature deceafe, we muft revert to the 
firft marriage of his grandmother, Lady Margaret Plantagenet, who, 
as ah-eady mentioned, was, at the time of her marriage with Lord Manny, the 
widow of John, third Baron Segrave. By him (he had two daughters, one of 
whom, Anne, became Abbefs of Barking, and the other, Elizabeth, was married 
to John, ninth Baron Mowbray, who was flain in the Holy Land in 1369, leaving 
his widow, who died foon afterwards, and two fons by her, the eldeft of whom, 
John, tenth baron Mowbray, aged four years at the death of his father, was, at 
the coronation of Richard H, created Earl of Nottingham, with a fpecial pro- 
vifion that all his lands and tenements, whereof he was then poffeffed or which 
he fliould afterwards acquire, (hould be held fub honore comitali, and as parcel 
of his earidom. He died, however, without ilTue, at the commencement of 1383, 
and on the 12th of February in that year the earldom of Nottingham was 
conferred on his brother, Thomas Mowbray, eleventh baron, whofe career 
fumifhes a ftriking chapter to Englifh hiftory. 

He is mentioned by Holinfhed (ii, 779, ed. 1807) as having been "ever 
the King's playfellow, and of equal age to him," which, if there was a difference 
of a year in the ages of the two brothers, would be exa(5lly the cafe. In the 

very 
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very year of his creation as Earl of Nottingham, when, according to this com- 
putation, he would be only feventeen years of age, he fucceeded, on the death 
of Sir John Barley, to his ftall in St. George's Chapel, and in 0<Stober of 
that year the King's embroiderer had orders to prepare for him a garter and 
robes on the occafion. Two years later, in 9 Richard II (1385), he had a 
grant for life of the office of Marflial, and in the fame regnal year (12th January 
1386), at the parliament in which his great rival Henry Bolingbroke was created 
Earl of Derby, the Earl of Nottingham had a further grant to him and the 
heirs male of his body of "the office of Marflial of England, with the name 
and honour of Earl Marflial," which was now firfl: officially granted, though 
long previoufly attributed to the Marflials of England by common repute. 
We noticed, in relation to Thomas de Brotherton, the patent faid to have 
been granted to him, but which turns out to be the fecond of the above grants 
to Thomas Mowbray, with its illuminated initial letter, reprefenting him as 
receiving his patent from the King. The difparity in age fliewn in Strutt's 
engraving between the Sovereign and the Marflial is much less apparent in 
the original illumination. The latter carries his rod, and is in armour, with 
a jupon emblazoned with his arms, Gules, a lion rampant Argent. In 
Camden*s Remaines (p. 228, ed. 1657), a patent of the fame year is given 
as the marginal authority for a fl:atement (fpeaking of augmentations of 
arms) that "Richard II, choofing St. Edward the Confeflbr to be his patron, 
impaled his coat with the arms of England, and of his mere grace granted 
to Thomas, Duke of Surrey, to impale likewife the fame St. Edward's 
arms in a border ermine with his own ; and to Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, the fame holy King's arms entirely : notwithftanding Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, lineally defcended from him, was attainted, among 
other pretences, for fo bearing the fame." Of courfe Camden was fpeaking 
of thefe noblemen by their titles acquired long fubfequently to the date 
of their patents, and his fl:atement as to Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
is borne out by the indidtment againfl: that accompliflied and ill-fated noble- 
man, printed in the Appendix to Dr. Nott's edition of his Works (4to. 
London, 181 5). The arms of Mowbray, as ftill quartered by the Duke of 
Norfolk, are Gules, a lion rampant Argent, armed and langued Azure : and 
I prefume this coat, impaled with the arms of Edward the ConfelTor, Azure 
a crofs patonce between five martlets Or, the latter occupying the dexter fide, 
was borne by Thomas Mowbray and his defcendants till the extinftion of the 
male line and then quartered by the Howards : for it appears from Dr. Nott's 

Memoir 
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Memoir (p. cii) that Surrey urged on his trial that "his anceftors had, of a 
long continuance, worn them, as well within the kingdom as without, and 
that they had been conftantly borne by himfelf in Henry's prefence, and by 
others of his family in the prefence of the feveral Kings, Henry's predeceffors."^ 
While on the fubjedt of arms we may mention, though out of its proper 
date, that Camden, two pages later, in treating of crefts, cites a patent, 
17 Richard H to Thomas Mowbray, Earl Marihal and Nottingham, that 
whereas he might lawfully bear a leopard Or, with a label Argent about his 
neck, which might lawfully appertain to the King's fon and heir, he fhould, in 
place of that label, bear a crown Argent.* 

Soon after the grant of his earlier honours, he accompanied Richard, 
Earl of Arundel, the Lord Admiral, in a fucceflful expedition to Flanders, 
and on his return, as we are told by Holinflied, " came to court, hoping to 
be right welcome, and to receive great thanks at the King's hands : but he 
had no good countenance fhewed unto him, neither of the King, nor of the 
Duke of Ireland, who, difdaining once to talk with him, feemed to envy the 
worthy prowefs in other, which he knew defective and wanting in himfelf," 
This incident fumiflies the key to the Earl of Nottingham's political career. 

Robert 

' The death of Surrey was a judicial murder. As a<5ls of treafon, the charges againfl him are 
beneath difcuflion : but if the quedion had been one in the Court of Chivalry, it might well have 
been contended that the King was right in his heraldry, though wrong in his law. Surrey was 
undoubtedly entitled to quarter the arms of Mowbray, either with the augmentation, or, it is 
prefumed, without : for the latter could fcarcely be compulfory. But if ufed at all, it was as an 
integral part of the augmented coat ; and he had no right to treat the arms of Edward the Confeffor 
as a feparate coat, and quarter it accordingly. This is what he feems to have done. A document 
in the State Paper Office, apparently corredled by' the King himfelf, has a query, " If a man, coming 
of the collateral line to the heir of the crown, who ought not to bear the arms of England but 
on the fecond quarter, with the difference of their anceflor, do prefume to change his right place, 
and bear them in the iirft quarter, leaving out the true difference of the anceflry, and in the lieu 
thereof ufe the very place of the heir male apparent, how this man's intent is to be judged, and 
whether this import any danger, peril, or flander to the title of the prince, or very heir apparent, 
and how it weigheth in our laws." His father, the Duke of Norfolk, is fpoken of at the trial 
as "having blamed him for his want of (kill in quartering the family arms." But perhaps the 
coat of Thomas de Brotherton, which the Howards, through the Mowbrays, were entitled to quarter, 
was what the King referred to as the arms of the heir to the crown. 

* This throws light on the malicious evidence of Surrey's unnatural fifler, the Duchefs of Richmond, 
that her brother " wore on his arms, inilead of a Duke's coronet, what feemed to her judgment 
much like a clofe crown, and a cypher, which ihe took to be the King's cypher, H.R. 
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Robert Vere, ninth Earl of Oxford, and fucceffively created Marquis of Dublin 
and Duke of Ireland, had already acquired much the fame influence over 
Richard as Gavefton and Defpenfer had exercifed over Edward II, and 
naturally fought to difcountenance one, who, from his early intimacy with the 
King, might reafonably be feared as a rival favourite. His repulfe at court 
threw him at once into the counfels of the party who were feeking the 
deftrudlion of the Dukes of Ireland and Suffolk, and the other advifers of 
the King in his efforts to free himfelf from the control exercifed over him 
by his uncles during his minority. Of thefe, John of Gaunt had already 
withdrawn himfelf from public affairs in England ; and Edmund of Langley, 
Duke of York, was not a man to make himfelf of much account for good or 
evil. Thomas of Woodftock, Duke of Gloucefter, a man of vigour and 
influence, alone of the three brothers, maintained the ftruggle for power : and 
his affociates were the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, Derby, and Nottingham. 
We find thefe five noblemen conftantly a(5ting together, both in parliament 
and the field, in the two eventful years which ended in the overthrow of 
the Duke of Ireland, at Radcot Bridge, and the calling of a parliament, 
which may be faid to have fimply regiftered their decrees in attainting and 
executing the King's favourites, and conferring a general pardon and indemnity 
on the victorious nobles. Shortly afterwards came the coup d'etat, by which 
the King took the government into his own hands, and his reconciliation, 
apparent or real, with the Duke of Gloucefter. 

These events bring us to 1389, in which year, the Earl of Nottingham 
was fent, with five hundred fpears, to repel an incurfion of the Scots into 
Northumberland, "but, for that his power was fmall in comparifon to theirs, 
he prevailed little or nothing againft them" (Holinfhed, ii, 798, ed. 1807). 
For feveral years from this period there is little, even in general hiftory, to 
record, and nothing affe6iing the fubje(5t of our memoir. It was at the end 
of this year that the death of the young Earl of Pembroke, without iffue, 
caufed his eftates to revert to the crown, unlefs there were limitations in the 
laft 'grant, of which we know nothing. Striguil was already, as we have 
fuppofed, vefted in Margaret Plantagenet, Countefs of Norfolk, in dower ; and 
I am' not aware whether a grant was now made to her of the eftates of her 
deceafed grandfon, or with what limitations, or, indeed, whether the eftates 
had not been limited to her in remainder by the grant to Lord Manny. 

When 

X 
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When next we hear of the Earl of Nottingham, he -was in confidential 
relations with the King. In i6 Richard II (1392) he was appointed Governor 
of Calais. In the following year we have feen how he received the cheap 
but not unvalued honour of an augmentation of arms; and in 1396 he adted 
as the King's proxy in efpoufing the Lady Ifabel of France. In the fame year 
he accompanied his fovereign to Paris, to receive his bride, and arrange, in 
a perfonal interview with the French monarch, the terms of peace. The young 
Queen was brought home, amid great feftivities, in November, and in the 
parliament following there was a diftribution of honours in celebration of the 
event. Among the reft, the King, in full parliament, on the 5th February, 
20 Richard II {1397), confirmed to the Earl of Nottingham and the heirs 
male of his body the office, title, and honour of Earl Marfhal of England, 
together with all the fees, dues, and profits, thereto belonging, in as full and 
ample a manner as they had been enjoyed either by Thomas de Brotherton 
or by Roger Bigod, theretofore Earls of Norfolk, or by any other perfon 
fince their deceafe, together with the union thereunto of the office of Marlhal 
in the King's Bench, Marfhal in the Exchequer, and Marlhal C^ier before the 
Steward and Marlhal of the Houfehold, and alfo further granted and ordained 
that the Earl and the heirs male of his body. Earls Marlhal of England, Ihould, 
by reafon of fuch their office, bear a golden truncheon, or rod, enamelled with 
black at each end, and having engraved thereon, at the upper end, the King's 
arms, and at the lower end his own arms, inftead of the baton of wood which, 
till that time, the Marlhals of England had been accuftomed to carry in their 
hands (Edmondfon's Her. i, 55, quoting Cart, xx Richard II, n. 3 — Rot. Par. 
20 Richard II, n. 33). 

But the altered relations of the King and his Earl Marlhal were Ihewn 
in other ways than in public and official employments. De Vere no longer 
ftood between them to intercept the royal favour. The intimacy of early 
years was renewed, and the King's companion in the fports of his childhood, 
and probably in the follies of his youth, became, in manhood, the ^accomplice 
and willing inftrument of his crimes. The murder of the Duke of Gloucefter 
will always be a foul ftain on the memory of both, and the King's part in it 
has perhaps no parallel in royal hiftory as an aiSl of mean and cold-blooded 
treachery. The narrative of the arreft of his uncle, in July, 1397, we will 
relate in the words of Froiffart (B. iv, c. 88): — "The King, under pretence of 
deer-hunting, went to a place he had at Havering-att-Bowe, in Eflex. It is 
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about twenty miles from London, and as many from Plefliy, where the Duke 
of Gloucefter refided. The King fet out one afternoon from Havering, \vithout 

many attendants and arrived at Plefhy about five o'clock and 

he came fo fuddenly to the caftle that no one knew of it until the porter cried 
out, ** Here is the King." The Duke of Gloucefter had already fupped .... 
He immediately went out to meet the King in the court of the caftle, and 
paid him all the refpedl due to his fovereign, as did the Duchefs and her 
children. The King entered the hall and the apartment, where the table was 
again laid out for the King, who ate fome little ; but he had before told the 
Duke, 'Good uncle, have your horfes faddled — not all, but five or fix — for 
you muft accompany me to London, as I am to have a meeting to-morrow 
with the citizens, and we Ihall furely meet my uncles of Lancafter and York; 
but I (hall advife with you what anfwer to make to the Londoners' demands. 
Tell your houfe fteward to follow us with four fervants to London, where they 
will find you.' The Duke, fufpeiSting nothing evil intended againft him, too 
eafily confented, and the King, having foon fupped, rofe from table. Every 
thing being ready, the King took leave of the Duchefs and her children, mounted 
his horfe, and the Duke did the fame, attended only by three fquires and 

four varlets They rode hard, for the King pretended impatience to 

get to London, and converted all the way with the Duke of Gloucefter. On 
their arrival at Stratford, near the Thames, where an ambufcade had been 
laid, the King galloped forwards, leaving his uncle behind; on which the Earl 
Marfhal advanced to the rear of the Duke, with a large body of men, and faid, 
'I arreft you in the King's name.' The Duke was panic ftruck, for he faw 
he had been betrayed, and cried aloud after the King. I know not if the 
King heard him ; but he did not turn back, galloping on fafter than before, 
and followed by his attendants." Such is the account given by a writer friencjly 
to Richard H. The Duke was hurried on board a veffel waiting in the Thames 
and conveyed by the Earl Marfhal to Calais, of which he was governor, where 
his prifoner was kept for fome weeks, and at length told it was the King's 
will that he (hould die ;' and by the exprefs diredtions of the Earl Marfhal, 
according to the confeffion of an eye witness, if not one of the adtual per- 
petrators of the murder, as recorded on the parliament roll, he was put to 
death by fuffocation between two featherbeds. An idea feems to have been 
at one time entertained of giving the murder the form of a judicial execution, 
by fending over to Calais Sir William Rickhill, a judge of the Common Pleas, 
to a(5t under Mowbray's orders. He had a midnight interview with the Duke, 

and 
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and received what was called a confeflion ; but no mention was made of it 
when, on the 21ft of September, the arreft was reported to parliament, and 
an order iflued to the Earl Marfhal to bring up his prifoner ; and a return was 
made, and accepted without enquiry, that he had died in cuftody of a fever. 

That at the time of his arreft the Duke of Gloucefter was entertaining 
treafonable defigns, there can be no doubt, but there is room for a good deal 
as to the particular circumftances of the alleged confpiracy, and the perfons 
engaged in it, Carte (ii, 621), not citing his authorities, but to fome extent 
borne out by Fabyan (p. 542, ed. 181 1), relates with great circumftantiality a 
treafonable meeting, held at Arundel on the 8th July, 1397, at which were 
prefent the Archbifhop of Canterbury, the Abbot of St. Alban's, the Prior 
of Weftminfter, and the fame five peers, who, ten years before, had been 
banded together in their proceedings againft the King's favourites, and were 
then known as the five appellant lords, namely, the Duke of Gloucefter, and 
the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, Derby, and Nottingham, all of whom agreed 
to feize the King and the Dukes of Lancafter and York, and keep them in 
perpetual imprifonment ; and bound themfelves by mutual oaths, and received 
the facrament thereon from the Archbifhop ; but that plot was at once divulged 
to the King by the Earl of Nottingham. Admitting that he was capable of 
this double treachery, it is improbable that, in his known relations with the 
King, he fhould have been admitted to counfels of the confpirators, and 
equally improbable that he fhould have been a(5ting with the Earl of Warwick, 
who is ftated by Carte, four pages earlier, to have been drawn into the con- 
fpiracy, *' incenfed at the lofs of the honour of Gower, recovered at this time 
by the Earl Marfhal." Neither is it probable that the Earl of Derby fhould 
have been embarked in a confpiracy dire<5ted as much againft his own father 
as the King : and in the parliamentary proceedings which enfued we do not 
find him treated as fuspedled, but, on the contrary, included in the honours 
conferred on the King's fupporters. 

The Earls of Arundel and Warwick were invited to court and arrefted 
with alnioft equal duplicity, and the enfuing parliament in September, which 
was as fubfervient to the King as that of 1387 had been to the Duke of 
Gloucefter and his colleagues, impeached the Archbifhop, revoked the pardons 
granted ten years previoufly, and attainted the Earls of Arundel and Warwick. 
The fentence of the latter was commuted to perpetual imprisonment and 

forfeiture 
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forfeiture of his eftates ; but the former was carried direct from the parliament 
houfe to Tower Hill, and there beheaded. The allegation that the Earl Marflial, 
who was his son in law, was prefent, and officioufly took part in binding the 
viftim's eyes, is denied by Carte, and we will hope that this ^6t of barbarity 
is not to be laid to his charge. 

The King had wreaked his vengeance on his enemies, and it remained 
only to reward his friends. Foremost among thefe was the Earl Marfhal. 
There was no particular reason for conferring any additional honours on his 
grandmother, unlefs at his inftigation. So far as he was concerned, the grant 
to him of the Dukedom of Norfolk, in which the Earldom of Norfolk, if 
ftill fubfifting, would eventually have merged, would have effe<5ted his obje(5t 
as completely as the courfe aftually taken : for, her father having died in 
1338, flie muft have been of an age precluding the poflibility of the title 
of her heir prefumptive being difplaced by any other iffue. However, what 
was done was the creation in parliament, on the 29th September, 1397, of 
Margaret, Countefs of Norfolk (fo ftyled in the Rolls of Parliament), as 
Duchefs of Norfolk for life, and on the fame day, the conferring of a feparate 
Dukedom of Norfolk on the Earl of Nottingham, with limitation to him and 
his heirs male. On the fame day the Earl of Derby, who had married one 
of the two daughters and coheirefles of Humphrey Bohun, laft Earl of 
Hereford,* was created Duke of Hereford. 

Of the five appellant lords, Gloucefter had been murdered — ^Arundel 
executed with little more approach to the forms of law — ^Warwick attainted 
and in prifon. The Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford remained in the full 
blaze of their fovereign's favour, and advanced to the higheft dignity of the 
peerage. The mortal quarrel which broke out between them at the parliament 
held in the following January, when Hereford accufed Norfolk of a treafonable 
converfation, in which he had declared his knowledge of the King's intention 
to deftroy them both, as well as the Duke of Lancafter and other nobles 
named — the judicial combat commenced, but fo abruptly broken oflF, at Coventry 
— ^the banifliment of both combatants — and the whole chain of confequent 
events, refulting in the depofition and death of Richard H, are too familiar 
to need narrating here. The real merits of the quarrel will never be known. 

Perhaps 

1 The other coheirefe was married to the murdered Thomas of Woodftock, who, in her right, 
acquired Caldicot Caille. 
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Perhaps the inoft intelligible and confiftent of the various views which have 
been entertained of it is that of Mr. Sharon Turner (Hiftory of England^ 
^h *37> cd* 1815): — "It was not improbable that the King, who had begun 
to dip his hands in blood, (hould have found — what all men find — ^that one 
crime makes others neceflary, and Ihould think the lives of other great and 
popular noblemen to be inconfiftent with his fafety, leffened as that was by 
the popular refentment for Gloucefter's death. It was ftill lefs improbable 
that an agent, who had feen with what little remorfe his mailer had deftroyed 
a near relative, and now heard of fimilar deeds being in contemplation, ihould 
become difquieted about himfelf, endangered as he was by his perfonal 
knowledge of the King's guilt. That in this ftate of anxiety ht ihould 
unbofom it to a former confederate, and now connedled friend, was not un- 
natural. He needed counfel and fupport, and by this difclofure he endeavoured 
to obtain them. The conduct of Henry, on receiving this information, is 
perfedtly intelligible. His fafety lay in publicly difclofing it. To announce 
the meditated projects was to defeat them. No King or counfellors would 
be afterwards fo infane as to execute them. Hence, if the information was 
true, he faved his father's life, as well as his own, by difclofing it. If 
Norfolk had amufed him by a falfe ilatement, it muil have been done for 
fome treacherous purpofe, which would be beil defeated by pubUcly difclofing 
it. He therefore mentioned to the King in parliament what he had been 
told. He affedted to confider them as difhoneil words, flanderoufly fpoken : 
but he had committed them to writing, and he produced the memorial. By 
this ftep he certainly facrificed the Duke of Norfolk : but what right had 
fuch a man, llained as he was, to expedl confidence from another, or even 
fecrecy, on a communication like this, which involved that other's life and 
his father's ?" The views of the fame writer on the abrupt termination of 
the combat, and the almofl: unaccountable flep of banifhing both parties, are 
equally clear :— " The King's confcience fhrank from the iffue of the impending 
battle. He beft knew whether he had cheriihed the defigns which Norfolk 
had intimated. If Henry conquered, the dying breath of Norfolk, in the 
confeffion that was always taken on the accufation if the beaten party 
furvived, might, by confirming what he had fpoken, have roufed the endangered 
nobility and indignant people to a rebellion that would have driven him from 
his throne. To arrefl: the combat was to leave the dangerous queftion — as 
Henry had put it — a poffible flander of Norfolk on the King ; or — as Norfolk's 
denial made it — a poffible invention of Henry. The banifhment of both had 
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the afpe(5t of impartiality, and its public pretext was to prevent difcord between 
their families." Patents were granted to both the banilhed Dukes, enabling 
them, in cafe any lands of inheritance fhould defcend to them in their 
abfence, for which they ought to do homage, to fue for and have livery 
thereof by their attorneys, and refpiting their homage and fealty. The death 
of John of Gaunt, on the 3rd February, 1399, offered a temptation the King 
was unable to refill to appropriate the inheritance which thereupon devolved 
on the Duke of Hereford. For this purpofe the obfequious committee which 
had ufurped the fundlions of parliament was induced, not only to declare 
the patent to be againft law, but to adjudge the King's chaplain, who had 
prepared it, to be guilty of high treafon. Hiftorians generally have had their 
attention too much directed to the cafe of Bolingbroke to give much heed 
to that of Mowbray: but Tyrrel (Hift. of England, iii, 991) fays, *' The King, 
by advice and confent of the faid committee of parliament, revoked thofe 
letters patents, as also the like made to the Duke of Norfolk^ 

His grandmother died on the 24th of March in the fame year, and was 
buried, with her fecond hulband. Lord Manny, at the Charterhoufe. Her 
inheritance devolved by right on the Duke of Norfolk, who thus became, 
for the few remaining months of his life, the owner, through he can fcarcely 
be faid to have been the poffeffor of Striguil. Carte, whofe hiftory is unduly 
favourable to Richard H, fays (Hiftory of England, ii, 631), *4t is not pretended 
that the great eftates which fell to her [grand]fon by her deceafe were feized." 
Perhaps not, in the fenfe of being treated as forfeited ; but unless he could 
obtain the indulgence granted to him by the patent, they would remain in 
the King's hands, in the ordinary courfe of law, until the heir could fue out 
livery, and perfonally do homage and fealty. At the court of claims held 
on the 4th October, 1399, preparatory to the coronation of Henry IV, Holinfhed 
(iii, 2, ed. 1708) fays, "John, Lord Latimer, although he was under age, for 
himfelf, and the Duke of Norfolk, notwithftanding that his polfeffions were 
in the King's hands, by his father's attorney. Sir Thomas Graie, Knight, 
obtained and had the office of Almoner for that day, by reafon of certain 
lands which fometime belonged to the Lord William Beauchampe of Bedford," 
and at the fame court, a claim having been made by the Earl of Northumberland 
to carry one of the fwords, "Rafe, Earl of Weftmorland, and Earl Marfhal 
of England, by the King's grant, claimed the fame office and obtained it, 
notwithftanding that the attorneys of the Duke of Norfolk prefented to the 

Lord 
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Lord Steward their petition on tfae Duke's behalf, as Earl Marflial to exercife 
the fame. 

The date of Mowbray's death is not quite certain. Shakefpeare, in 
Richard II (a6t iv^ fc. i), makes the Biihop of Carlifle announce his death 
to Bolingbroke in parliament, before the forced abdication of Richard ; but 
not only is this an anachronifm, but the whole fcene is contrary to the 
hiftorical order of events. It is taken, with fufficient clofenefs, from the 
account in Holinfhed (iii, 6, ed. 1808) of a ftormy fitting of the firft 
parliament after Henry's coronation, when the fubjedt of the Duke of 
Gloucefter's murder was freely canvafled, and John Hall, one of the perfons 
a6tually prefent, if not one of the perpetrators, made his confeffion, and 
every body appealed every body elfe of treafon, until forty gages of battle 
were lying on the floor. As the lords were not in armour, there were no 
gauntlets to throw down, and gloves had not yet become an ordinary part 
of civil coftume. They therefore threw down their hoods ; and Shakefpeare 
is quite accurate in reprefenting Aumerle, who had thrown down his hood 
in appealing Bagot, as borrowing another hood to appeal the abfent Duke 
of Norfolk, whofe teftimony againft Aumerle was vouched by Fitzwater: — 

''Some honed Chriiiian trufl me with a gage 
That Norfolk Ues*'— 

on which the chronicler relates that the gage was delivered to the Conftable 
and Marfhal of England, and the King licenfed the Duke of Norfolk to 
return, that he might arraign his appeal. This was on Thurfday, the 
1 6th 06tober, 1399 ; and again, on the 3rd November, on Fitzwater praying 
a day to arraign his own appeal againft the Earl of Rutland, the King faid 
he would fend for the Duke of Norfolk to return home, and then, upon his 
return would proceed in that matter. It appears then that at this date Norfolk 
was ftill living, or at leaft not known in England to be dead. But Holinfhed 
places his death in the fame year, others in the following year, and Froiflart 
(b. iv, ch. 121) fays he was refiding in Venice, when he firft heard that 
Henry of Lancafter was King of England and King Richard dead, and took 
this news fo grievoufly to heart that he fell fick, was put to bed, became 
frantic, and died. Dugdale gives the date as the Monday before the feaft 
of St. Michael the Archangel, i Henry IV, which would be 27th September, 
1400. 

He 
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He was twice married. His firft wife (if fuch (he can be confidered), 
Elizabeth, daughter of John, Lord Strange of Blackmere, died in 1383, a cfiiid 
of nine years old, leaving him a widower of feventeen. His fecond, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard, and lifter, and eventually coheirefs, of Thomas, Fitzalan, 
Earls of Arundel, and widow of William de Montacute, furvived him till 
1424, and married fucceffively Sir Robert Goufhill and Sir Gerard Ufflete ; 
but, as it does not appear that (he held Striguil in dower, or indeed could 
have done fo according to the precedent in the cafe of Anfelm Marlhal, we 
are not concerned with either of them. By her Mowbray had two fons, 
Thomas and John, and two daughters, Margaret and Ifabel. 

His eldeft fon, Thomas Mowbray, was only fourteen years of age at his 
father's death, fo that he was not in a pofition to fue out livery of his lands. 
The ftormy debate in parliament, alluded to above, refulted in a kind of 
compromife, all further proceedings againft the late Duke of Gloucefter's enemies 
being ftayed, and the honours granted to them in Richard's laft parliament 
revoked. The Dukes of Aumerle, Surrey, and Exeter, and the Marquis of 
Dorfet were reduced to their former rank of Earls of Rutland, Kent, Hunting- 
don and Somerfet, and the Earl of Gloucefter to that of Baron Defpenfer. 
The Duke of Norfolk, being abfent, was not included in the degradation of 
thefe peers, but his cafe was fo identical with theirs, that it would have been 
sufficient to account for his heir not afluming the title of Duke of Norfolk. 
I know no reafon (unlefs, as in the cafe of the laft Earl of Pembroke, minority 
was then confidered one) why he fliould not have aflumed the title of Earl 
of Nottingham ; but the faft is that he never did affume any other title than 
that derived from his office — ^which practically he never enjoyed — of Thomas, 
Earl Marflial. Perhaps this was looked upon as his higheft title, except that 
of Duke of Norfolk ; for in a patent cited at a previous page his father is 
ftyled "Earl Marflial and Nottingham," though the Earldom of Nottingham 
was the earlier creation, even if the patent granting the name and honour of 
Earl Marflial was confidered as the creation of a feparate peerage. 

This nobleman was the Lord Mowbray of Shakespeare's Henry IV, pt. ii, 
which gives a tolerably accurate reprefentation, according to the authority of 
Holinflied, of the part he took in the confpiracy of Richard Scrope, Archbifliop 
of York, and its fatal refult. In a6t iv, sc. i, Weftmoreland remonftrates with 
Mowbray on the abfence of any perfonal grievance: — 

Were 
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" Were you not rcftored 
To all the Duke of Norfolk's feignories, 
Your noble and right well remembered father's?" 

There is no authority for this in Holinfhed or in fa<5l. So far as concerned 
the livery of his lands, he was not, even at this date, a9th May, 1405, of 
an age to demand it. Great careers began and ended at an earlier age in 
thofe days than now, and, though a principal in Scrope's confpiracy, he was 
only nineteen years old. As to the Marlhalfhip, it had been originally 
granted to the Duke of Surrey, during the life of the banifhed Duke of 
Norfolk, and afterwards to the Earl of Weftmoreland ; but it does not appear 
whether, at this period, the latter was confidered as holding it in his own 
right, or only as performing the duties of the office while the hereditary 
Earl Marflial was under age. The latter is the inference to be derived from 
a letter written by the King to his council on the very day previous to the 
arreft of Scrope and Mowbray, and printed in the preface to the Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus (p. cxliu), in which he fpeaks of the latter as the Earl 
Marflial : — " comment le Conte de Northumberland, le Conte Marifchal, et 
le Sire de Bardolf, et autres de leur adherentz es parties del Northe, fe 
font levez encontre noftre magefti roiale, et coment le dit Conte Marefchal 
tient le champe ovec toute le pouvoir qu'il a et puet lever &c." On the 
other hand, the Dramatift omits to mention another circumftance, related by 
HoUnflied, which might well have been put into the mouth of Weftmoreland 
to enforce his argument, namely, that in the previous year *' Thomas 
Mowbray, Earl Marflial, had been accufed as privy to the purpofe of the 
Duke of York, touching the withdrawing of the Earl of Marsh's children, 
who confeifled indeed that he knew of the Duke's purpofe, but yet in no 
wife gave his confent thereunto, and therefore befought the King to be good 
and gracious lord unto him for concealing the matter, and fo he obtained 
pardon of that offence" (Holinflied, iii, 33, ed. 1808). Shakefpeare's account 
of the treachery by which the arreft of the ArchbiChop and Earl Marihal 
was effefted, the unfufpedting confidence of the old prelate over-ruling the 
more prudent counfel of the young Earl, is warranted by Holinflied's account, 
derived from Walfingham ; but the former admits that other writers give a 
fomewhat different verfion, and allege that the infurgent nobles furrendered 
on promife of pardon. This is by far the more probable account ;' for the 
terms fubmitted by the infurgents, as quoted by Carte (ii, 663), involved, 
among other demands, the reftoration of the crown to the right line, which it is 

prepofterous 
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prepofterous to fuppofe the commander of the King's forces to have liftened to. 
The breach of faith was much the fame according to either verfion of the ftory. 
The prifoners were taken to the King at PontefraiSt, and thence with him to 
York, where the Archbifhop was beheaded, on the 8th of June, on a fentence 
pafled by a judge conftituted for the purpofe (Sir William Gafcoigne refufing to 
try a fpiritual peer), and the Earl Marihal fuffered in the fame manner, without 
any arraignment, trial, or defence, fo much as in the court military. He married 
Conftance, daughter of John Holland, Duke of Exeter, but had no iffue by her. 

On his death, his eftates devolved on his brother John, who aflumed the title 
of Earl of Nottingham and Earl Marihal, and eventually, but not for many years 
afterwards, that of Duke of Norfolk. We will, for diftindtion, call him the third 
Duke, treating his father as the firft, and his brother as the fecond, or — ^according 
to Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage — arriving at the fame refult by omitting the one 
who never aflumed the title, and numbering as firft the Duchefs of Norfolk, 
whofe peerage might perhaps be more properly treated as a feparate creation. Of 
this third Duke we hear nothing until, near the clofe of the reign of Henry IV, 
he healed for the time his family quarrel with the reigning houfe, by marrying 
Katherine, the daughter of that Ralph Neville, Earl of Weftmoreland, by whom 
his brother had been fo faithleflly betrayed, and of Joan, his wife, one of the 
legitimated children of John of Gaunt and Katherine Swinford. The grant of 
marriage is dated 20th July, 141 1, and Mr. Wakeman fays he came of age in 
14 1 3. May he not thus have been given in marriage during his minority as 
an arrangement for fettling any pretenfions to the Earl Marihalfhip on the part 
of the Earl of Weftmoreland, and handing it in undifturbed enjoyment to the 
young Earl of Nottingham? 

He accompanied Henry V, in his firft expedition to France, with four 
knights, forty-five efquires, fifty men at arms, and one hundred and fifty mounted 
archers, as appears from the Sloane MS. 6400, printed in Sir Harris Nicolas's 
Hiftory of the battle of Agincourt. He was one of the commiflioners for 
trial of the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope of Mafliam, and Sir Thomas 
Grey : and, on the two former demanding to be tried by their peers, was 
one of the peers who fat on the irregular trial which condemned them. He 
had an important command at the fiege of Harfleur, and as Earl Marihal 
received the keys of that city on its furrender. Whether his was one of 

"the very cafques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt" is 
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is a doubtful point. We fear he was not one of thofe prefent at the battle, 
though Sir Harris Nicolas, who is no mean authority, comes to the conclufion 
that he was. The authority of feveral writers is quoted, who name the Earl 
Marfhal among thofe fent home from Harfleur with the fick and prifoners. If he 
only went in charge of them, there was time for his return to France in the fort- 
night which elapfed between the furrender of Harfleur and the commencement 
of the King*s rafh but glorioufly fuccellTul march, by Agincourt to Calais : but 
Hall, whofe authority is not quoted by Sir Harris Nicolas, after fpeaking of 
the fuflferings of the army from dyfentery, fays (p. 63, ed. 1809) that the King 
licenfed the Duke of Clarence, his brother, John, Earl Marihal, and John, Earl of 
Arundel, being infected with that difeafe, to return into England. Sir Harris 
Nicolas alfo prints a Roll of the names of the dukes, earls, barons, knights, 
efquires, ferviteurs, and others prefent at the battle of Agincourt ; but he does 
not refer to a variation worth notice in the terms in which the diflferent leaders 
are referred to. The firft names are "The Duke of Gloucefter with his 
retynew " [followed by the lift of names]. " Thefe be the names of the retinu 
of the Earle of Marche, which was at the battle of Egjmcourt" — "Therle of 
Huntingdon, with his retenu, that was at the battle of Egyncourt" — "Thefe 
be the names of the retenu of the Erie Marfliall, that was at the battell of 
Egyncourt with the Kinge." The document is printed from the Englifh original, 
Harl. MS. 782, collated with a French copy, MS. M i in the College of Arms, 
in which each of the above phrafes "which was" and "that was," is rendered 
"qui furent," and the terms in which the retinue of the Earl Marihal are 
mentioned may mean, in his cafe, and in that of the Earl of March, that the 
retinue were prefent without their chiefs. The fame author notices that 
Henry V feledted the peers and eminent commanders who were at Agincourt 
to fill nearly every vacancy, not beftowed on so>^ereign princes, which occurred 
in the Order of the Garter during his reign ; and in 1420, according to his 
ftatement, or in 1422, according to Heylin, John Mowbray, Earl Marfhal, 
was fo honoured. He was with the King in his fecond expedition to France, 
his retinue, according to the mufter roll of 141 7, preferved in the Chapter 
Houfe, Weftminfter, and printed in the Henrici Quinti Regis Angliae Gefta 
of the Englifh Hift. Society, confifting of 6 knights, 102 lances, and 284 
archers. The chronicle juft referred to mentions him at the fieges of Rouen, 
in July, 14 1 8, and of Frenay and Melun, in 1420, and the Chronicle of 
Normandy, printed in the fame volume, mentions him among the retinue 
accompanying the King on his bringing home his bride to England. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto we only find him named as Earl Marflial, or Earl of Nottingham. 
We have feen reafons why it would not have been prudent to parade the 
higher dignity of Duke of Norfolk, while its origin was frefh in the recolle(5tion 
of the parliament, which repealed other honours granted on the fame occafion. 
But after the recolle(5tion of thefe events had been eflFaced by a generation 
of loyalty to the reigning houfe, there was lefs reafon to abftain from putting 
it forward. Accordingly, in 3 Henry VI, he made his claim to be Duke of 
Norfolk to him and his heirs male, and Earl of Norfolk to him and his heirs 
general (Rot. Pari, quoted in a note to Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage by 
Courthope) ; and on the 17th July, 1424, his claim to the Dukedom, under 
the patent to his father, was allowed. Though this has been ufually fpoken 
of as a reftoration, the patent had never been revoked — the banifhment of 
his father had no eflFedl on his eftates or honours, beyond a perfonal difability — 
and the execution of his brother by martial Ib,^ involved no attainder. The 
circumflances are fully ftated in Vincent*s Difcovery of Brooke's Errors (p. 347). 
It feems that a queftion of precedence had arifen between the Earl Marfhal 
and the Earl of Warwick, whereupon the former petitioned the King in 
parliament, fetting forth that he and all his anceftors, as Earls of Norfolk, 
as well for the blood royal and arms royally [Qy. fupply "augmented"] that 
he came from and bore, as for the faid earldom, claimed place above his 
coufin of Warwick, and that the commonalty of the realm, funlmoned to that 
prefent parliament, did fay that he fhould be born to be Duke of Norfolk, 
which, if fo were, the faid commonalty fuppofed fhould make final conclufion 
of the determination of his faid place above his faid coufin of Warwick. He 
then fets out the patents and pedigree, and prays a reference of his claims 
to parliament. The grounds on which his Dukedom was admitted were that, 
although the proceedings in the parliament of Richard II, in which the Dukedom 
was created, had been, in the parliament held i Henry IV, repealed and annulled 
in general terms, there was no fpecial mention of this dignity, and that a general 
revocation did not extend to it, the creation of dignities being the adl of 
the King and not of the parliament. 

During the chequered warfare in France, in the years 1430 and 1431, the 
Duke of Norfolk muft have had a command of fome importance, for we read 
of him taking ^* Dammartine, Chaffe-Mongaie, and divers other townes." He 
died on the 19th October, 1432, having had a narrow efcape from the termi- 
nation of his career four years earlier, by means which have caufed the 

facrifice 
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facrifice of many a life — ^the upfetting of a boat, in the attempt to flioot the 
catara<5t pouring through Old London Bridge. The adventure is related in 
the HarL MS. 565, fo. 87 3 (here quoted fecond hand from Brazley's Londiniana), 
which tells that the accident '^was the caufe of fpylling many a gentil man and 
othere, the more ruthe was : but as God wolde, ye Duke himfelf and too or three 
othere gentyl men, feying that myfchief, leped up on ye pyles, and fo were faved 
through helpe of them that weren above ye brigge with caftjmg downe of ropes.*' 



He left behind him his widow, Katherine, who, in addition to a provifioa 
made for her by her hulband*s will, had an aflignment of dower, including^ 
the caftle, manor, and borough of Strogoil, in the Marches of Wales, and 
the manor of Tudenham, in the county of Gloucefter (Dugdale's Baronage^ 
i, 131). The dowager du chefs, after furviving two other huibands, Sir Thomas 
Strangeways, and John Vifcount Beaumont, entered into the bonds of matrimony 
for a fourth time, in January, 1465, when, as defcribed by William of Wyrcefter, 
(he was " juvencula fere iiij" annorum," by giving her hand, and let us hope what 
remained of her heart, to Sir John Widville, the Queen's brother, a young 
man of twenty, who is uncharitably fuppofed by the chronicler to have been 
attrafted by her ample dower, exceeding the jointure of the Queen herfelf. 
The chronicler probably exaggerated a little the age of Sir John Widville's 
bride for fhe furvived him, and was living in 1482, which would make her 
at that time ninety-seven according to his (hewing. His phrafe of "almoft 
four-fcore years" would cover anything between that age and feventy, which 
would have been the age of her firft hulband, if he had been living. Each of 
thefe three after-taken huibands was, in her right, lord of Striguil ; but their 
temporary poflTeflSon of it does not render it necelFary to do more than record 
the fa<5t, and defcribe their refpedtive arms. Thofe of Strangeways were Sable, 
two lions paflTant, in pale, paly of fix Argent and Gules — thofe of Beaumont 
Azure, fem6e de lis and a lion rampant Or. Thofe of Widville, Argent a fefs 
and canton Gules, we (hall have to mention again, when, by another alliance, 
they became quartered with the arms of the family of Somerfet. 
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On the death of Johni third Duke of Norfolk, his fon, John, then aged 
about eighteen, fucceeded him in his eftates (fubjeft to the widow's dower) 
and in his Dukedom and Earl Marlhalihip. This John, fourth Duke, obtained 
in 23 Henry VI (11 March, 1445) a patent, confirming to him the Dukedom 
of Norfolk, with precedence next after the Duke of Exeter, The neceffity 
or occafion for this does not appear, except perhaps that the patent to the 
latter nobleman, in the January previous, with place next after the Duke of 
York, had created confufion in the order of precedency. The Duke of Norfolk 
feems to have been in good credit with the Regency during the early years 
of the reign of Henry VI ; for we find him, in 1439, ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ambaffadors 
engaged in the abortive attempt at negociating a peace with France (Rym, 
Feed,, X, 728, quoted in Rapin). In 1450 he was inftalled Knight of the 
Garter. A more precife date would be defirable, with reference to the progrefs 
of public events, and efpecially in relation to Jack Cade's infurredtion, which 
broke out in May of that year. Subverfive of all law and government as were 
the proceedings of the rebels, and atrocious as were their excelTes, when they 
obtained temporary control of the metropolis, their objedls were not the wild 
communifm, which our great dramatift, or the author of the play which bears 
his name, has made a byeword.* On the contrary, their fchedule of grievances, 
complained that "the lords of the King's royal blood were put from his daily 
prefence, and other mean perfons of lower nature exalted, and made chief of 
his privy council," and they demanded, among other things, "that the King 
will avoid all the falfe progeny and affinity of the Duke of Suffi>lk ..... 
and ,take about his noble perfon the true lords of his royal blood of this his 
realm, that is to fay the high and mighty prince, the Duke of York .... and 
the mighty princes, the Dukes of Exeter, Buckingham, and Norfolk, and all 
the earls and barons of this land, and then Ihall he be the richeft King Chriftian." 
It would be odd if it fliould turn out that the Duke of Norfolk was indebted 
for his Garter to the influence and recommendation of Jack Cade. In March, 
1 45 1, the Duke's fon, John Mowbray, was created Earl of Warren and Surrey, 
the title being derived from the fa6l of the Mowbrays reprefenting, through 
the wife of the firft Duke of Norfolk, the line of the Fitzalans, Earls of Surrey. 
As he was ftill a minor, and incapable of fitting in parliament, this honour can 
only have been conferred to conciliate his father, who was clofely allied with 

the 

* It has been pointed out by Sir Francis Palgrave (Courtena/s Commentaries on Shakefpeare, i, 303) 
that almofl the very words which the Dramatifl puts into the mouth of Jack Cade (2 Henry VI,. 
adl iv, sc, 2) are derived from Holinftied (ii, 737, ed 1807), but in relation not to Jack Cade, but 
to Wat Tyler. 
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the Duke of York, at this time becoming formidable to the government, and 
accufed, rightly or wrongly, of having been the inftigator of Cade's infurreftion. 
The Duke of Norfolk's defcent, through his mother, from John of Gaunt 
might have led us to anticipate his adherence to the Houfe of Lancafter ; 
but one of her fitters had married the Duke of York himfelf, and her brother 
Richard [Neville Earl of Salilbury, was his warm adherent, and the father of. 
that Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, whofe career, during the Wars of the 
Rofes, acquired him the title of the King-maker. Surrounded with thefe 
influences the Duke of Norfolk took his ftand very decidedly with the White 
Rofe. He was the Norfolk of Shakefpeare's Henry VI, pt. iii, but there is 
nothing in that play which illuftrates his charafter or hittory, or calls for 
particular notice, unlefs it be to obferve that the Dramatitt, if he had been 
acquainted with the pedigree of Norfolk, would fcarcely have made him fay, 
on the produdlion of the head of the Duke of Somerfet, " Such hope have 
all the line of John of Gaunt" (act i, fc. i). He fought both in the firft and 
fecond battles of St. Albans, but we do not find him fpecially mentioned in 
any of the other engagements preceding the eftablifliment of Edward IV on 
the throne. He accompanied the new fovereign in his march northwards, 
immediately after his Proclamation, and was conftituted Juftice Itinerant of 
all the Forefts South of Trent ; but at the battle of Towton, on the 29th of 
March, 1461, he was compelled by ficknefs to refign the command of the 
van to Lord Fauconbridge. It was probably his laft illnefs, for he died in 
the fame year, and was buried at Thetford. 

John Mowbray, Earl of Warren and Surrey, his fon, by his wife, Eleanor, 
daughter of William Bourchier, Earl of Ewe in Normandy, fucceeded him as fifth 
Duke of Norfolk. He died in 1475, the laft of the male line of his houfe, and 
on the failure of his iffue (his only daughter, Anne, married at four years old 
to the ill-fated Prince, Richard, Duke of York, having died in infancy) his ettates 
pafled, by a defcent traced through a daughter of Thomas Mowbray, firft Duke 
of Norfolk, to the founder of the illuftrious family of Howard, to whom the 
Dukedom of Norfolk was confequently granted, and in whofe defcendants, after 
many a forfeiture and reftoration, it is ftill vefted, and who ftill hold the dignity 
of Hereditary Earl Marfhal of England. It will not be neceffary for us to 
follow the career of this nobleman to its clofe, for we meet with nothing note- 
worthy refpedling him previous to the year 1468, and in that year his cattle 
and lordlhip of Striguil, the fubjedl of our memoir, paffed by exchange into other 
hands, by a tranfa<5lion which we will proceed to trace in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Families of Herbert and Tudor. 





THE Earldom of Pembroke, which had become extindt in the perfon of 
John Raftings, third earl of his family, had fubfequently been twice 
re-created, and had twice again become extindt, in the perfons of 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucefter, and William de la Pole, and in 1453 it had 
been granted by Henry VI to his half brother, Jafper Tudor, or Jafper of 
HatEeld, the younger of the two fons of Katherine of France, widow of Henry V., 
by her ill advifed marriage with Owen Tudor. The elder fon, Edmond, was at 
the fame time created Earl of Richmond, but died three years afterwards, leaving 
an*infant fon, deftined to found the royal houfe of Tudor. On the breaking out 
of the War of the Rofes Jafper was a trufted and adtive fupporter of Queen 
Margaret. After her vidlory at Wakefield Ihe divided her forces, marching in 
perfon towards London, to encounter the Earl of Warwick, and fending the 
finaller divifion to the weft, under the command of Jafper, Earl of Pembroke, to 
oppofe the forces of Edward, who by the death of his father at the battle 
of Wakefield had become Duke of York. The defeat of the Lancaftrian 
army at Mortimer's Crofs, on the 2nd February, 1461, rendering ufeless the 
Queen's victory at St. Albans a fortnight later, may be confidered as the 
proximate event which fet Edward on the throne. Among the ableft and 
moft trufted leaders of his forces, on this and other occafions, was Sir 
William Herbert, who was fummoned to Edward's firft council, within a. 
week after his acceflSon, and to parliament, on the 26th July, 1461, as 
Lord Herbert of Herbert (Nicolas's Hiftoric [Peerage, by Courthope). The 

only 
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only fa6ls in his pedigree which have never been difputed are that he 
was the eldeft fon of Sir William ap Thomas of Raglan, by his fecond wife, 
Gwladys, daughter of Sir David Gam, one of the three brave captains faid 
to have been knighted, after receiving mortal wounds, on the field of Agincourt, 
another of them being his fon in law, Sir Roger Vaughan, the firft hufband 
of Gwladys. A pedigree has been preferved, and is printed in the Appendix 
to Coxe's Monmouthftiire, faid to have been traced by four bards, chiefeft 
men of (kill within the Province of South Wales, at the command of Edward IV, 
by whofe wifli Sir William is alleged to have aflumed the name of Herbert, 
difcontinuing the Welfli fyftem of changing the furname at each defcent. In 
this pedigree the Welfli heralds deduce an illuftrious defcent from a natural 
fon of Henry I, but the docunient has never met with acceptance, and, the 
origin of the family having been thoroughly examined by Mr. Hawkins and 
Mr. Wake man, and difcufled by Mr. 06lavius Morgan, in his Memoir on the 
Abergavenny Monuments, we may ftate Ihortly on their authority that Sir 
William ap Thomas was the founder of his own fortunes, being Steward of 
the Lordfliips of Ulk, Caerleon, &c., under Richard Duke of York, and high 
in his confidence and that of his fon, Edward, afterwards Edward IV, and in 
that fituation acquired extenfive eftates, of which Raglan and Gower were 
part, and was fucceeded in his office, and in the confidence of the houfe of 
York, by his fon, William. Hall's Chronicle fpeaks of the latter as one who, 
of a mean gentleman, was promoted to the eftate of an earL He was 
throughout the brave and truftworthy adherent of Edward IV, one of whofe 
firft a6ts,.on attaining to the throne, muft have been to appoint him Lord 
Chamberlayne, unlefs the author of a poem, printed in Wright's Political 
Songs and Poems, publiflied under the direction of the Matter of the Rolls 
(ii, 280), in describing the King's entry into London, has antedated Sir William 
Herbert's acquifition of that office, as he certainly has that of his earldom of 
Pembroke : — 

'*In the Kynges forwaide the prynce did ride, 

Withe nobill lordes of grett renowne ; 
The Erie of Pembroke the lorde chamberlayne be his fide; 

Many other Knyghtes and yomen of the crowne. 

• • • • • 

The lorde chamberlayne, that gentill Knygte, 
Whiche failid his mayfter nother in ilorme ne ftoure; 

Off goodly men he had a ^ure fyghte, 
Wiche rode afore the Kynge to his honoure." 

On 
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On the 4th November, 1461, a parliament was held, at which Henry VI 
and his Queen, and fon, Jafper, Earl of Pembroke, and many others were 
attainted. Mr. Morgan, fpeaking of the fame parliament, fays, "Sir John 
Skidmore of Herefordlhire and divers other perfons were attainted, and their 
lands forfeited to the crown, and on that fame day. Sir William Herbert was 
created Baron Herbert of Chepftow, Raglan, and Gower, and fliortly after 
his creation he had a gn^t by patent of the caftle and lordfliip of Pembroke 
and feveral other manors in tail general, and among them the lordfhip of 
Magor, Redwick, and the caftle and lordfliip of Caldicot, in the Mardies of 
Wales; alfo the caftle of Goderich, and lordfliip of Urkenfield, in co. 

Hereford, late the eftate of James, Earl of Wiltfliire, attainted In 

1462 he was eledied Knight of the Garter, and in 1463 he was appointed 
by patent Chief Juftice of North Wales for life, and had a grant of the 
caftle and lordfliip of Dunfter and Mynehede, late the pofleflions of James 
Lutterel, attainted."* The flight difcrepancy as to the date of his creation 
as Lord Herbert is explainable. He was not created in, but fummoned 
to, parliament, the authority of Dugdale to the contrary notwithftanding ; 
and the earlier of the above dates may have been that of the writ : 
for the day of meeting of the parliament was changed from that originally 
appointed, in confequence of military emergencies. But Mr. Morgan has 
made a much more ferious flip in calling him Lord Herbert of Chepftow, 
Raglan, and Gower, a title firft created, as we fliall fee, forty-five years 
later, and Chepftow being at this time, as we have feen already, the property 
of the Duke of Norfolk, a loyal adherent to the Houfe of York. In Sandford's 
Genealogical Hiftory (p. 292) it is ftated that "after that King Edward IV 
had forced King Henry VI out of his kingdom, this Jafper was attainted, 
and William, Lord Herbert, created Earl of Pembroke in his room, Ao 1462, 
which honour, his patent mentions, was granted him in confideration of his 
expelling Jafper the rebel." This again is a miftake, anticipating the grant of 

the 

1 Mr. Maxwell Lyte, in his Memoir on ^^Dunfler and its Lords " (Archaeological Journal, vol. xxxvij, 
p. 178), lays that the King anticipated the decree of the attainder of James Luttrell, for that the 
accounts of the receipts and expenfes of his bailiff at Dunfter, now remaining there (Dunfter Muniments, 
Box i, No. 37), begin as early as i6th March, 146 1, twelve days only after the acceffion of the Houfe 
of YorL The caftle and lands of Dunfter being held in capite would, however, as a matter of courfe, 
upon the death of James Luttrell, who died five days after the fecond battle of St Albans, from wounds 
there received, be taken into the King's hands. Mr. Lyte adds that the grant to William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, was made in June, 1463. The caftle and lands were reftored to the Luttrell family 
twenty-four years afterwards upon the acceffion of Henry VIL — Ed. 
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the Earldom of Pembroke by fix years. The patent intended to be referred to 
18 that containing the grant of the Castle and Lordship of Pembroke. The 
grant to Lord Herbert of the Earldom of Pembroke, was, according to Mr. 
Morgan, 27th May, and, according to Sir Harris Nicolas (who in his defcent of 
the Earldom of Pembroke, though not elfewhere, falls into the error of calling 
him Baron Herbert of Chepftow), 8th September, 1468. The immediate fervice 
of which it was the reward was evidently the capture of the caftle of Harlech, 
which furrendered on the 14th April, 1468, having held out till that time under 
Dafydd ap Jenkin ap Einion, a ftout fupporter of the Houfe of Lancafter. 
Lord Herbert had invefted the hitherto impregnable fortrefs, after a march 
of almoft incredible difficulty through the mountain pafles, by a route which, 
Camden fays, retained to bis day the name of TTie Herbert^ hi% army making 
their way by fcaling the rocks and throwing themfelves from crag to crag. 
The final operations of the fiege were left to his heroic brother, Sir Richard 
Herbert, of Coldbrook, who, having pledged himfelf to ufe his beft eflforts to 
fave the life of his brave captive, Dafydd, oflfered his own to the obdurate 
King, as a laft proof of his readinefs to redeem his pledge, or, as an alter- 
native, threatened to replace Dafydd in his caftle, and let the King fend 
whom he pleafed to take him out again. His interceffion prevailed at length, 
but, as his defcendant, Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, complains he 
received no other reward for his fervice. In fadt the Earldom of Pembroke, 
the reward for the fervice, was property beftowed on his brother, who had 
not only the chief command, but had overcome the principal difficulties of 
the operation. 

In the fame year, and probably as part of the arrangements connedied 
with the grant of the Earldom, was the exchange made with the Duke of 
Norfolk of certain lands in Norfolk and Suffolk, which had been acquired 
by the Earl of Pembroke, for the caftle and manor of Chepftow and manor 
of Todenham : for it is ftated by Mr. Wakeman, in his paper on Chepftow, 
that as this exchange was made at the requeft of the King, he granted to the 
Duke the fame extenfive rights and privileges in the manors he received as 
thofe he had enjoyed at Chepftow. The exchange was ratified by Royal 
Charter (Rot. Chart. 8 Edward IV., referred to in a note to Orm. Strig., p. 92). 
It muft have been a defirable arrangement for both parties. The Mowbrays 
had the bulk of their eftates, as well as their titles of nobility, in the northern 
and eaftem counties, to the latter of which the exchanged manors probably 

formed 
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formed a defirable addition, while Chepftow and Tidenham were never any- 
thing more to them than diftant outlying eftates. From firft to laft we have 
not met with an incident connecting their local hiftory with the perfonal 
hiftory of the Mowbray family, nor does any member of it appear to have 
left a memorial of his intereft in the neighbourhood, by entitling himfelf to be 
commemorated among the benefactors to Tintem Abbey. In the hands of 
William Herbert, the polTeffion of thefe eftates united once more the title of 
Earl of Pembroke with the ownerfhip of the caftle of the Strongbows and 
Marflials, though it finally divorced them from the hereditary Earl Marfhallhip, 
which has to this day defcended with the Dukedom of Norfolk. 

It is probable that during William Herbert's ownerfhip of Chepftow, and, 
if fo, no doubt by the aid of his liberality, a commencement was made of the 
building of ftone cloifters to Tintem Abbey, the wooden cloifters ufually con- 
ftrudted during the feverer rule of the early Ciftercians being unfuited to the 
more magnificent ideas of the age at which our memoir has now arrived. 
There are remains of Perpendicular architecture at the fouth eaft angle. If 
the work was commenced at the inftance of the Earl of Pembroke, his 
untimely death will account for no greater progrefs having been made than 
is indicated by the remains juft noticed. His will contained a bequeft of a 
hundred tons of * * *, to be given to the cloyfter of Tintem. There is a 
blank for the material in the will, as printed, from the Teftamenta Vetufta, 
in Mr. Morgan's Abergavenny Monuments, from which it is here quoted 
fecondhand, but there can be no difficulty with fupplying the blank with 
'' lead."> 

The 

1 We do not think it is quite fo eafy to fill the blank with 'Mead" The quantity, loo tons, 
is enormous, and lead at this period would probably be defcribed by the " fother," a weight equal 
to about nineteen hundred-weight inilead of by the ton. Thirty tons of lead would cover the whole 
<:loiiler roof, reckoning fifteen pounds to the foot, which is double the weight now ufed, and feventy- 
five tons would cover the entire area of the cloifler. Mr. Blafhill in his monograph on Tintem 
Abbey (Trans. Briflol and Glouceflerfhire Archaeological Society, vol vi, p. loo) has filled the blank 
with " flone," and fays that traces of this late work flill exifl between the door of the Church along 
the eaflem fide of the cloifler garth as fiu* as the Chapter Houfe. The bequefl was more probably 
flone than lead; perhaps it was ''timber." In 1230 the King granted 100 oaks from the Foreft 
•of Dene to the Abbot of Gloucefler for the work of his Church at Gloucefler. This, we imagine, 
would be at leafl five times the quantity mentioned if timber, but the work at the cloifler would 
be very fmall in proportion to that of the Abbey Church at Gloucefler. — ^Ed. 
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The fubjedt of our notice is the Earl of Pembroke of Shakefpeare's 
Henry the Sixth, Part III ; but it is a Angular circumftance that, though 
included in the Dramatis Perfonse, and introduced in Adt IV, fc. i, to receive 
orders for the levy of troops, he is not made to utter a fingle word. Com- 
mentators have not noticed the circumftance, though remarking that in the 
Firft Folio the very pofition of the nine perfons on the ftage is indicated.^ On 
the Shakefpearian ftage he would be a character of rather lefs importance 
than the Cock in Hamlet. On the modem one, if we could fuppofe the 
play to be put upon the boards, he would contribute to the pageantry of the 
fcene in a jupon, or tabard, emblazoned, Party per pale Azure and Gules, 
three lions rampant Argent. Mr. Morgan (Abergavenny Mon., p. 48) fajrs, 
"he feems to have borne the old Herbert arms, Per pale Azure and Gules, 
three lions rampant Or, as Churchyard and Gough ,defcribe them : the lions 
have fince been changed to Argent." Gough, as quoted by Mr. Morgan 
(p. 45), does indeed fo defcribe them : but Churchyard, referred to in the 
fame page, and quoted at length at p. 16, fays, "His arms three ramping 
lions whitey I prefer therefore adhering to his authority, as the earlieft 
defcriber of the monument, rather than that of Gough, who wrote from a 
defcription dating fixty years later, even afluming that he copied corredlly 
from the manufcript in his poffeflion. Vincent, in his Difcovery of Brooke's 
Errors, alfo gives the lions Argent. 

Whatever 

' The earlieft fonn in which we have this play, which is ftill included in the works of Shakespeare, 
rather to preferve the continuity of the hiftorical feriesthan from a conviAion, on the part of his 
modem editors, that it is to any great extent the work of his hand, is in the unique copy in the 
Bodleian, bearing the date of 1595, a reprint of which was edited by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps for the 
Shakefpearc Society. It is entitled, " The true tragedie of Richard, Duke of Yorke, and the death 
of good king Henrie the Sixt, with the whole contention betweene the two houfes Lancafler and 
Yorke, as it was fundrie times a6led by the Right Honourable the Earle of Pembrooke his fervants." 
In this old play the lame peculiarity appears in the treatment of the charadter of Pembroke The 
Earl of Pembroke mentioned in its title page was Henry Herbert, who was the grandfon of Richard 
Herbert, of Ewias (an illegitimate fon of the firft William Herbert, the fubje6l of our notice) and 
was the fecond Earl of a new creation, dating from 1551, and the father of Shakefpeare's friend 
and patron, William Herbert One would have expe<5ted to find that his own company of players, 
in producing his great anceftor on the flage, had gladly availed themfelves of the opportunity of 
putting him in a jHTOminent pofition, and paying him compliments, which would have been well 
underftood as indiredlly applicable to their patron himfelf. Is it not probable that they did fo^ 
and that fomething originally fonning part of the play has been ftruck out, either as too flattering 
to pleafe the Earl's good tafte, or as containing political allufions which could not be allowed? 
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Whatever differences there may be in the views of hiftorians as to the 
caufes and date of the King-maker's firft change of feeling towards the 
fovereign whom he had placed upon the throne — differences which it is , not 
our bufinefs to reconcile — ^there can be no queftion that they had their origin, 
mediately or immediately, in the King's imprudent marriage, and the aggran- 
dizement of the Queen's relations by matrimonial alliances and public offices, 
to the difguft of the ancient nobility. The marriage of Sir John Widville to 
the aged Duchefs of Norfolk was one of thefe tranfa<5tions« The Earl of 
Pembroke, who owed his own nobility to the reigning fovereign, had no fuch 
ground of offence, and from firft to laft we find him an unfwerving adherent 
of the court party. Among the notes to Warkworth's Chronicle, publilhed by 
the Camden Society, is a document, which, if genuine, is of great hiftorical 
importance, from a MS. roll in the Aflimolean Mufeum (No. 1160, m. 2 dorfo.), 
being a circular inviting attendance in force at a meeting for the oftenfible 
objedt of petitioning the King for a redrefs of grievances. It is expreffed to 
be under the fignet and fign manual of the Duke of Clarence, the Archbifliop 
of York, and the Earl of Warwick, and it is a fignificant fadt that it bears 
date the very day after Clarence's marriage with the Earl's daughter. The 
articles annexed to the circular, fetting forth the grievances complained of, 
are unneceffary, or at all events too lengthy, for our purpofe, but the circular 
itfelf is as follows : — " Right trufty and welbeloved we grete you welle. And 
welle ye witte that the Kyng oure foveregne lordys true fubgettes, of diverfe 
partyes of this his realms of Engelond, have delivered to us certayn billis 
of Articles whiche we fuppofe that ye have in thoos parties, rememberjoige in 
the fame the difceyvabille covetous rule and gydynge of certayne ceducious 
perfones ; that is to fay, the Lord Ryvers, the Ducheffe of Bedford, his wyf, 
Ser William Herbert, Erie of Pembroke, Humfrey Stafford, Erie of Deven- 
(hire, the Lordis Scalis and Audeley, Ser John Wydeville, and his brethren, 
Ser John Fogge, and other of theyre myfchevous rule, opinion, and affent, 
wheche have caufed oure feid foverejm Lord and his feid realme to falle in 
grete poverte of myferie, difturbynge the mynyftracion of the lawes, only 
entendyng to thair owen promocion and enrich3mg. The feide trewe fubgettis 
with pitevous lamentacion call3mg upon us and other lordes to be meanes to 
oure feid fovereyne Lord for a remedy and reformacion ; werfore we, thenkyng 
the peticioun comprifed in the feid articles refonabyll and profitable for the 
honoure and profite of oure feid fovere3m Lord and the comune welle of alle 
this his realme, fully purpofed with other lordis to fhewe the fame to his 

good 
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good grace, defiryng and pray you to difpofe and arredie you to accompaneye 
us thedir with as many perfones defenfabyly arrayede as y can make, lettyng 
you wete that by Goddis grace we entende to be at Caunterbury uppon 
Sonday next comyng. Wretyn undre oure fignettis and figne manuell the 
xiith day of Juyll, Ao 1469," 

If this document be genuine, it difpofes of the view of Carte, who ignores 
altogether the negociations for the King's marriage with the Lady Bona, treats 
the infurredion under Robin of Riddefdale as a riling for the real obje6t of 
redrefling local grievances, and fuppofes Warwick to have remained loyal to 
Edward IV until the following year. But there are feveral fufpicious cir- 
cumftances conne6ted with this invitation to an armed meeting. There is no 
mention in hiftory of its either having been adted upon, or difcovered and 
denounced as an a6l of treafon. On the contrary Warwick filled for fome 
time afterwards important offices under the crown. Hiftorians are agreed that 
the marriage of Clarence with Warwick's daughter took place at Calais, on 
the nth of July: and the date of this document on the following day, which 
was a Wednefday, does not ftate where it purports to have been figned. It 
is not likely that its authors had abready arrived in England, and if it was 
fent over from Calais, the notice was too (hort to allow for the chance of 
contrary winds, and afford time to circulate it, and enable the receivers to 
prepare for a meeting " defenfably arrayed " on the following Sunday. At 
all events, whether genuine or otherwife, it is valuable as a probably con- 
temporary document, for the purpofe . for which it is here quoted, as (hewing 
that the Earl of Pembroke was, in the opinion of the writer, one of the 
"ceducious perfons," whofe pofition in their fovereign's counfels led to the 
temporary lofs of his throne. 

The fcale of the expedition fent againft the Yorkfliire infurgents indicates 
that it was fomething more than a local rifing, and we may fafely conclude that 
it was from the firft contrived, as it was notorioufly eventually directed, in the 
Lancaftrian intereft. A force was fent againft it of 14000' men under the 
command of the Earl of Pembroke, and 7000 archers under the command of 

Humphrey 

1 The numbers are taken from Warkworth's Chronicle, on the affumption that xliij Ihould be read 
xiiij : but they are very varioufly flated by other authors, the force afligned to the Earl of Pembroke's 
command ranging from 6000 to 18000, and that to Stafford's from 800 to 7000. See Hall, Holinihed^ 
Stow, Carte, Rapin, &c. 
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Humphrey Stafford, Lord Stafford of Southwicke, who on the 17th of May 
previous had been created, or at leaft nominated, Earl of Devon. It is this 
commiffion which was commemorated in Shakefpeare's fcene. The two forces 
effe<5ted a jun<5lion on the Cotfwolds, and marched northwards. After feveral 
fldrmifhes, in one of which a reconnoitering party, led by Lord Stafford and 
Sir Richard Herbert, was defeated, and in another, Sir Henry Neville, one 
of the leaders of the Lancafhian party, was taken prifoner, and killed in cold 
blood, the two armies met on the 26th of July, 1469, at Danefmore, near 
Edgecoty about three miles from Banbury. In this town Pembroke's forces 
had been quartered the night before : but Lord Stafford, on a paltry fquabble 
about quarters, had marched off with his archers, and was not prefent at the 
battle. This unwarrantable ftep met with condign puniihment, for on the King's 
proclamation he was feized in Somerfetfhire, and beheaded without form of 
trial. His defection had fatal refults on the battle of Danefmore, in which 
vidtory for fome time incUned in favour of the royal forces. Sir Richard 
Herbert performing unheard of feats of prowefs, paflSng and repaflSng twice 
unhurt through the enemy's ranks with his pole-axe. But, as Hall relates 
(p. 274, ed. 1809), "when the Wellhmen were at the very point to have obtained 
the vidtory, the northern men being in a manner difcomfited, John Clappam, 
Efq., fervant to the Earl of Warwick, mounted up the fide of the eaft hill, 
accompanied only with 500 men, gathered of all the rafcal of the town of 
Northampton and other villages about, having borne before them the ftandard 
of the Earl, with the white bear, crying, * A Warwick ! A Warwick ! ' The 
Wellhmen, thinking that the Earl of Warwick had come upon them with all 
his puiffance, fuddenly, as men amazed, fled." That Warwick fliould have been 
a name of terror to the King's army is contrary to the theory that he was 
fuppofed to be ftill a loyal adherent to the throne. The Earl of Pembroke 
and Sir Richard Herbert, his brother, were taken prifoners, and conveyed to 
Banbury, where, on the following day, they were both beheaded in the Church 
porch. " Much lamentation," fays Hall, " and no lefs entreaty was made to 
fave the life of Sir Richard Herbert, both for his goodly perfonage, which 
excelled all men there, and alfo for the noble chivalry that he had fhewed in 
the field the day of the battle, infomuch that his brother, the Earl, when he 
Ihould lay down his head on the block to fuffer, faid to Sir John Conyers and 
Clappam, ' Mafters, let me die, for I am old ; but fave my brother, which is 
young, lufty, and hardy, mete and apt to ferve the greatefl: prince of Chriftendom.' 
But Sir John Conyers and Clappam, remembering ]the death of the young knight, 

^ Sir 

2 A 
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Sir Henry Neville, coufin to the Earl of Warwick, could not hear on that fide, 
but caufed the Earl and his brother, with divers other gentlemen, to the 
number of ten, to be there beheaded." The other executions were at 
Northampton, and included the Queen's father, Richard Widville, Earl Rivers, 
and her brother, Sir John Widville, whofe love match with the Duchefs of 
Norfolk brought his name into connection with our memoir in a previous 
chapter. The execution of the Earl of Pembroke is commemorated in 
Wordfworth's White Doe of Rylftone, canto i : — 

''Pais, pais who will yon chantry door; 
And through the chink in the fraftured floor 
Look down, and fee a griefly fight — 
A vault where the bodies are buried upright ! 
There, face to face, and hand by hand, 
The Claphams and Mauleverers ftand; 
And, in his place, among fon and fire. 
Is John de Clapham, that fierce efquire, 
A valiant man, and a name of dread, 
In the ruthlefs wars of the White and Red ; 
Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury Church, 
And Imote off his head on the flones of the porch." 

This would feem to imply that the Earl had taken fandiuary, or was taken 
out of the cuftody of others by Clapham ; but there is no authority for any 
fuch incident. 

Carte ftates that the execution was on the very day of the battle, and 
fays it is fo ftated in the Inquifition taken on the EarFs death ; but his 
will, preferved in the Teftamenta Vetufta, from which it is quoted in Mr. 
Morgan's Memoir on the Abergavenny Monuments, and alfo printed by 
Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 257), is dated on the 27th July. It directs his burial 
in the priory of Burgavenny, gives various bequefts to pious ufes, including 
that to Tintern Abbey, mentioned at a previous page, and repeatedly and 
aflfedtionately urges his wife to remember her promife to take the order of 
widowhood, that (he might be the better mafter of her own, to perform his 
will, and to help his children. Notwithftanding his directions, he is believed 
to have been buried at Tintern. He married Anne, daughter of Sir Walter 
Devereux, and fitter of Walter, Lord Ferrers, of Chartley, by whom he had 
a numerous family. We accept Mr. Morgan's authority for the ftatement that 

this 
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this lady was his widow ; but it is not quite undifputed. He had a fon known 
as Sir Richard Herbert of Ewias, the anceftor of the Earls of Pembroke 
of the prefent creation, who was either illegitimate or the iffue of a fecond. 
marriage with Maud, daughter and heirefs of Adam ap Howel Graunt. There 
is little doubt that the former is the cafe ; for the new Earls of Pembroke, 
for feveral generations, bore the Herbert arms with a bordure compony Or 
and Gules bezanty. 

He was fucceeded by his eldeft fon William Herbert, fecond Earl of 
Pembroke of that creation, who had married the Queen's fitter, Lady Mary 
Widville — one of the numerous matrimonial alliances by which that family 
was provided for immediately after the King's avowal of his own marriage. 
The defcendants of William Herbert claim through this marriage a legitimate 
confanguinity with the Royal Family ; for the prefent Duke of Beaufort is 
fifteenth in lineal defcent from Richard Widville Earl Rivers, from whom 
Her Majefty is fourteenth in defcent through the Queen of Edward IV. They 
are therefore related in the degree of ^thirteenth coufins once removed. It is 
a curious coincidence that they are related in precifely the fame degree by a 
common defcent from Richard Duke of York, which will be traced when we 
come to fpeak of the marriage of Edward, fourth Earl of Worcefter, with a 
daughter of Francis H^ings, Earl of Huntingdon., It may admit of a doubt 
whether the grant of the lordfhip of Dunfter was not made to the younger 
William Herbert, on the occafion of his marriage, and not to his father, as 
ftated by Mr. Morgan, in a paflage quoted at a previous page.* Collinson's 
Somerfet (ii, 11) corroborates the latter ttatement, but Carte (ii, 772) fays, 
" Mary, another of the Queen's fitters, was married to William, the eldeft 
fon of the Lord Herbert, who was thereupon made Lord of Dunttar, and 
afterwards Earl of Huntingdon ; and his fitter Margaret was difpofed of to 
Thomas Talbot, the young Vifcount LIfle. Thefe honours and alliances, 
given and contradled within the fpace of fix months, in favour of a family 

that 
1 It would appear from Mr. Maxwell Lyte's Memoir of "Dunfler and its Lords," Archaeological 
Journal, xxxvii, p. 179, that the grant was to the elder William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, for he 
lays: "the Earl of Pembroke was beheaded by the Lancaflrians in 1469, and in 1472, the King 
committed the cuilody of Dunfter, and of other eftates juft mentioned, to Ann, Counteis of Pembroke, 
during the minority of her fon," citing Inq., p. m., 9 and 10 Edward IV, Na 21, and Pat Roll, 
12 Edward IV, Part 2, m. 23; and he goes on to fay: "In 1475 ^^^ young Earl obtained 
quiet polTeflion of all his lands, and the caufe of the Luttrells feemed hopelefs indeed," citing 
Pat Roll, IS Edward, 14 Part, 3 m. 7.— Ed. 
2 A' 
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that had fcarce made any figure before, rendered the Widvilles generally 
odious." In fpite of ftridl grammatical conftrudtion, the "who" in this 
paflnge miift be referred to William, the fon, as is evident from the mention 
of him as Earl of Huntingdon. Dugdale's ftatement (Baronage, ii, 257), 
that he was nine years old on the 5th of March preceding his father's death, 
cannot be corre6t. It muft furely have been a mifprint for nineteen, or fome 
other age. That this muft have been the cafe is fliewn by various fa<5ts. One 
would be fufficient, namely that five years later, as ftated by Dugdale in the 
following page, namely in 14th Edward IV, he was retained to ferve the King 
in his wars of France and Normandy for one whole year, with forty men at arms 
and two hundred archers. Dugdale's ftatement would make him only four 
years and a half old at the date of the King's acknowledgment of his Queen, 
at which age, or within fix months afterwards, the fo called marriage of the 
Earl of Pembroke's fon could only have been a betrothal ; but there feems to 
be no fuificient reafon for doubting that he was of marriageable age, and that 
the marriage was complete. 

He did not long remain in undifturbed poffeflSon of his eftates and honours. 
In the fpring following his acceffion to the title, Warwick was in open alliance 
with Queen Margaret, and in 06tober the fceptre was again placed in the 
helplefs grafp of Henry VI. At a parliament, held on the 26th November, 
1470, Edward was declared an ufurper and traitor — all ftatutes made under 
his authority were repealed — his adherents were attainted — and various noblemen, 
inckding Jafper, Earl of Pembroke, were reftored, as well in blood, as to 
theur eftates and dignities. Striguil had never been his, nor, fo far as I am 
aware, the Norfolk and Suffolk eftates for which it had been exchanged. But 
thofe were not the times for any nice inveftigation of titles, and to reinftate 
them in the fame pofition in which they ftood before thofe long years of havoc 
would have been an utter impoffibilty. We might therefore reafonably expe<^t 
to find Jafper Tudor put into poffeflion of all the eftates of William Herbert, 
and there are fome flight traces of his having held Chepftow among the reft. 
Polydore Vergil, according to the old tranflation publiflied by the Camden 
Society, fays that "Jafper, Earl of Pembroke, returned into Wales to his 
Earldom, where he found Henry, fon to his brother Edmund, Earl of Richmond, 
not fully ten years old, kept as prifoner, but honourably brought up with the 
.wife of William Herbert, who had been by King Edward created Earl of 
Pembroke, and after, taken in batttle, was, by commandment of the Earl of 

Warwick 
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Warwick, ^beheaded And fo Jafper took the boy, Henry, from the 

the wife of the Lord Herbert,* and brought him with himfelf a little after, 
when he came to London, unto King Henry." nolinflied, and later writers 
who have followed or appropriated this paflage, fpeak of his finding the young 
Earl of Richmond in the cuftody of Lady Herbert at Pembroke Caftle. It 
may have been fo, but there is nothing in the ftatement of Polydore Vergil 
to indicate that caftle, rather than Chepftow, Raglan, Caldicot,* or any other 
place likely to have been the refidence of William Herbert's widow. The 
words of the original (p. 522, ed. Bafil, 1570) are "reverfus eft in Vualliam 
ad CQtnitatum suum^^ and, to remove all doubt as to the fenfe in which he 
ufed the word, he concludes his hiftory with an apology for the ufe of words, 
the fignification of which had changed in long ufage, " cujufmodi funt Dux 
et Comes, olim officii tantum, at fummae nunc dignitatis vocabula item Comitatus 
pro Regionel' &c. — fo that the phrafe really implies nothing more than it 
does in a modem fpeech from the Throne, when Her Majefty's Lords and 
Commons are difmilTed " to their refpedlive counties " at the end of the feffion 
of parliament. 

But we fliall meet with more diftin<St mention of Chepftow prefently, in 
connexion with Jafper Tudor. A few fhort months, and Edward was again 
on the throne. The battle of Barnet had been fought, and Queen Margaret 
landed at Weymouth, on the 14th of April 1471, to find her hulband's caufe 
aim oft hopelefs. The objeft of her march to Tewkeft>ury was to effedl a 
jundtion with the forces of Jafper Tudor, who was on the right bank of the 
Severn ; and it was to the precipitation of the Duke of Somerfet, in engaging 
the Yorkift forces before that junction was effedled, that the difaftrous refult 
of her march was owing. "Howbeit," fays Polydore Vergil, quoted again 
from the old tranflation, "Jafper, Earl of Pembroke, when he underftood 
that the Queen was vanquiftied in a foughten field at .Tewkeftiury, and that 
matters were paft all hope of recovery, retired with his retinue, which he 
was conducting to his confederates, back again to Chepftow. While he here 

tarried 

1 So called here becaufe, the Lancaftrian party being now in the afcendant, his title of Earl of 
Pembroke could not be lecognifed confiilently with the rights of Jafper Tudor; but even the title 
of Lord Herbert was of Yorkifl creation. 

* This caflle is fpecially mentioned, as Mr. Wakeman, in his Notes on Caldicot Caftle, notices, 
and refutes a ftatement 'Mn fome recent publications" of Henry VII having been bom hare The 
b&i if it be one, of his being brought up here by Lady Herbert may have given rife to the notion. 
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tarried, lamenting how that headinefs, which always is blind and improvident, 
had utterly overthrown the univerfal power of King Henry, and deliberating 
with his friends what courfe was beft to take, behold, one Roger Vaughan, a 
very valiant man, fent thither by King Edward for that purpofe, went about 
by a train to take him, whereof the Earl being advertized, took the faid Roger 
within the town and cut oflF his head, and fo he fuflfered death at the Earl's 
appointment, which himfelf eflayed by guile to have brought the Earl unto. 

The Earl departed from thence to Pembroke, whom, incontinent, 

Morgan Thomas, fent by King Edward, befieged and kept in with ditch and 
trench, that he might not efcape, but the eighth day following he was delivered 
from that diftrefs by David, brother to the faid Morgan, his afiured faithful 
friend, and departed forthwith to a town by the fea, called Tenby, where, 
having a bark prepared out of hand, he failed into France, with his brother's 
fon, Henry, Earl of Richmond, and certain other his friends and fervants." 
It is poflible that the feledlion of Chepftow as a ftrategic point may have 
been unconnedted with any rights of ownerlhip ; but as the narrative of his 
ftay there, after all refiftance in the field was at an end, and his being able 
even then to -inflift fummary punifhment in Chepftow on the perfon fent to 
arreft him, feems to indicate it as his refidence and the feat of his power, we 
may venture to number him among the Lords of Striguil. We fhall not again 
have occafion to mention him, for, although, when the battle of Bofworth had 
placed his nephew on the throne, Jafper was, along with the higher dignity of the 
Dukedom of Bedford, reftored to the Earldom of Pembroke, it had in the mean- 
time, as we fhall fee, been once more and finally feparated from the fortunes of 
Striguil Caftle. We will, therefore, in parting with him, notice that his arms 
were, Quarterly, France and England, a bordure Azure charged with eight 
martlets Or. 

Of courfe the reftoration of Edward's power brought with it the reinftate- 
ment of William Herbert in his eftates and Earldom of Pembroke, but he fhortly 
afterwards parted with the latter dignity, by an extraordinary and irregular 
tranfadtion with the King, which has been the fubjedl of a good deal of difcuflion 
as a cafe in peerage law. Edward IV, whofe defcent through the Mortimers 
caufed him to take a fpecial intereft in Wales and the Marches, feems to have 
formed a proje<5l for dignifying the title of the Prince of Wales with at leaft 
the fliow of authority, by placing him in the nominal adminiftration of the 
government of that part of the kingdom, fupported by a prefident and council, 

in 
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in whom fome real adminifhratiye powers were vefted, and holding a fort of 
vice-regal court at Ludlow Caftle. The exiftence of the palatinate jurifdidion 
attached to the Earldom of Pembroke rather clalhed with this fcheme, while 
its annexation to the dignities of the Prince of Wales would enhance his real 
as well as nominal power. To enable him to confer the coveted dignity 
on his eldefl fon, the King effe<5led an arrangement with William Herbert, 
who " was prevailed upon to furrender in chancery the letters patent granted 
to his father, and to renounce and relinquifh all things contained therein, faving 
and referving to the faid William, the fon and heir of William his father, the 
ftate and dignity of Earl, with all the pre-eminencies, honours, &c., to the 
ftate and dignity of Earl belonging, to the intent and effe<St that the King 
Ihould grant to him the name, ftate, ftyle, title, and dignity of Earl of Hunting- 
don, with all the pre-eminencies, &c. And accordingly, by letters patent, in 
the 15th year of his reign, reciting to this eflfedb, the King ere<Sted, preferred, 
and created the faid William Herbert the fon, Earl of Huntingdon, &c., to 
hold to him and the heirs of the body of William Herbert, his father." This 
account of the tranfa<5tion, fo far as it is marked as a quotation, is taken from 
the Report of the Lords' Committee on the Dignity of a peer of the realm 
(3rd Rep. 29th July, 1822, p. 237) ; and the report obferves that "the tranfaiftion 
feems to have been intended as a mere change of the name of honour, and 
not as a furrender of the dignity itfelf and the creation of a new dignity," and 
argues from it that ^" the dignity of Earl and the name of dignity were then 
confidered as fo far diftindl that the patent granting the dignity by one name 
might be furrendered, referving the dignity itfelf."* The new patent of the 
Earldom of Huntingdon was, I believe, dated 4th July, 1479, but there is fome 
confufion among the authorities. Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage, by Courthope, gives 
this date fv. Huntingdon ; but f.v. Herbert he has 4th July 1472, and the 
report of the Lord's Committee gives only the regnal year, 15th Edward IV, 
which, if the date was 4th July, would bring us to 1475, At the lateft of 
thefe dates William Herbert would have been a minor if Dngdale's ftatement 

of 

1 It further brings the cafe to bear on the queftion of titular Earldoms, which we difcuffed in the 
early pages of this memoir, by obferving that "under the Norman and early Angevin princes the 
mere name of dignity, by which an earl was didinguiflied, was confidered of little importance, and 
that this conje(5hire would account for the fadt that in Domefday no name of dignity is annexed to 
the Chriftian name of any earl mentioned in that furvey, except thofe who had foreign names of 
dignity, and (or the frequent appellation of Earls by their Chriilian names only, and for various 
ai^iellations of Earls," inftancing, among others, the cafe of the early Earls of Pembroke bearing the 
appellation of Earls of StriguiL 
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of his age had been corredl. The tranfadtion in no way affedled the ownerfhip 
of Chepftow. On the contrary a patent, referred to in Orm. Strig., 67 n., as 
contained in Rot. Pari. p. 207, 22 Edward IV (which, if it be the fame patent 
we have been fpeaking of, gives us a fourth date to feledt from) faves to 
William, Earl of Huntingdon, the caftles, lordfliips, and manors of Chepftow 
and Gower. 

The new Earl of Huntingdon did not make a figure in hiftory. He was 
prefent at the coronation of Richard III, carrying the Queen's fceptre, and 
in November following was conftituted Juftice of North Wales ; but we hear 
nothing more of him during the reign of Richard, nor is he once mentioned 
during the ftruggle which fet Henry VII on the throne. On the other hand, 
his brother. Sir Walter Herbert, was an a6lor in thofe events, and was ordered 
by Richard to call out the militia of his county to oppofe the Earl of Richmond's 
march from Milford Haven, Sir Walter and Rhys ap Thomas being fpoken 
of by Polydore Vergil (p. 561, ed. 1570) as ruling Wales with almoft equal 
power. His power, fo far as Pembroke was concerned, was derived from 
the King himfelf ; for the Earldom of Pembroke, with whatever poffeffions 
and powers were attached to it, had merged in the crown on the acceffion 
of Edward V, or, on the aflumption of his illegitimacy, by which Richard III held 
his crown, became extindl on his death ; and adminiftrative powers may have 
been granted to Sir Walter Herbert on perfonal grounds, and irrefpe<5live of 
his family connexions. The Harl. MS. 433, f. 30, has a minute, printed as 
Appendix C to Gairdner's Life and Reign of Richard III, of grants of life 
annuities to Welfhmen, dated 12th November, i Richard III, being immediately 
after the fuppreffion of Buckingham's rebellion. Among thofe iffuing out of 
the Lordftiip of Ulke is one of ;^20 to *' William Herbert of Ragland," and 
among thofe iffuing out of the Lordftiip of Monmouth is one of forty marks 
to "William Herbert, fquier for the body." The inconfiftency of thefe 
defcriptions with the title of William Herbert, Earl of Huntingdon, and the 
nonexiftence of any other known perfon who could have been defcribed as 
William Herbert of Ragland, fuggeft the poffible explanation that "William" 
may have been a mifnomer for "Walter." If fo, we have a glimpfe of the 
fteps by which Sir Walter Herbert may have rifen to the pofition which he 
occupied at the clofe of Richard's reign. His marriage with Anne, daughter 
of the Duke of Buckingham, may have had fome influence in acquiring him 
the favour of the ufurper, though, if our furmife be corre6t, it did not prevent 

his 
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his rendering fuch fervice in oppofition to his father in law's revolt as to entitle 
him to be rewarded [among his Monmouthfhire neighbours. 

In the meantime the Earl of Richmond, before his landing, finding un- 
expected difficulties in procuring the hand of Elizabeth of York, fent an agent 
to Sir Walter Herbert, to endeavour to detach him from the royal caufe by 
oflfering to marry his filler (Pol. Verg., p. 559, ed. 1570, Hall's Chron., p. 410, 
ed. 1809) ; but the agent did not fucceed in reaching him, and it does not 
appear whether Sir Walter's allowing Richmond to march eaftwards without 
a blow was the refult of accident or incapacity, his own treafon, or the 
defection of others. His' real attitude is left in doubt by Polydore Vergil, 
whofe narrative is the bafis of thofe of Hall and Grafton. According to 
thefe authorities Richmond, on his arrival at Harfordweft, was informed 
that Rhys ap Thomas and Sir John Savage, whofe affiftance he had been 
led to expeiSt, would adhere to King Richard. Marching five miles towards 
Cardigan, he was met with a rumour, which could be traced to no definite 
fource, that Sir Walter Herbert was at the head of a large force at 
Caermarthen to oppofe him. He afcertained by fcouts that this was a 
falfe alarm, and was at the fame time reinforced by a fmall party, headed 
by one Grifiyn, who came over to him ''though he had joined with Sir 
Walter Herbert and Rhys ap Thomas." Marching forward, and being 
informed by his fcouts that Sir Walter and Rhys ap Thomas were in 
arms to bar his paffage, he determined to encounter them, in the hope of 
either overcoming them in fight or winning them over to his fide : and pro- 
ceeding in his march towards Shrewlbury, he was met by Rhys ap Thomas^ 
with a goodly band of foldiers, who, with aflured promife of loyalty, yielded 
themfelves to his protection : but no further mention is made of Sir Walter 
Herbert. Shakefpeare goes beyond the record in reprefenting him (Richard 
in, z6t iv, fc. 5) as having joined Richmond's fl:andard, and (a6t v, fc. 2 and 3) 
as being with him at Bofworth. We may fet off" this view of the matter 
againft the direftly contrary one of Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 258), that "he 
raifed all the power he could to oppofe the Earl of Richmond, by reafon 
whereof lofing his favour, when he obtained the crown, he made his niece, 
who was married to Sir Charles Somerfet, knight, heir to his lands." Dugdale 
cites Leland as his authority, but the paflage referred to in his marginal note 
is found, on verification, to relate only to the latter half of the ftatement ; 
and even in that there is a mifquotation of "niece" for "fifter." No doubt 

Dugdale 
2 B • 
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Dugdale confidered he was juftified in making a neceflary corre6tion as to 
the relationfliip of the parties, but the neceffity for it might have made him 
dillruft the authenticity of the whole ftatement, derived, as it avowedly was, 
from a cafual informant on an antiquarian tour. 

If any portion of Sir Walter Herbert's military power was derived from 
his brother, the latter's ficknefs might account for his being entrufted with 
it : but even in that cafe one would have expected fuch a negociation as that 
juft noticed to have been opened with the head of the family. Polydore 
Vergil fpeaks of Sir Walter as fuch, and as "a man of great power among 
the Welfli, and who had at home a marriageable fitter." As to Richmond's 
overture, a poflible explanation prefents itfelf, which has not been noticed by 
hiftorians. His propofal may have been ^ real aflfair of the heart. He was 
fourteen years of age, though Polydore Vergil fays he .was under ten, when 
his uncle, Jafper, releafed him from the gentle cuftody of Lady Herbert, by 
whom, whether looked upon as a prifoner or a ward, he was no doubt 
treated as a member of her family, and he may at that time have entertained 
a boyilh affedtion for one of her daughters (fome of whom muft have been 
of about his own age), and recurred to it when the propofed match with the 
White Rofe of York appeared to be broken off, or poffibly fought it as the 
means of efcape from a marriage of policy, in which his feelings were not 
enlifted. Sir Walter Herbert may have been the one member of the family 
for whom the young Richmond had formed the clofeft friendlhip, while an 
inmate with them at Raglan, Chepftow, Pembroke, or elfewhere, and in that 
capacity have been chofen as the medium for his propofal. There is fome 
reafon, or colour of reafon, for fuppofing that this was not the firft occafion 
on which the idea of a match between the Earl of Richmond and one of the 
Earl of Pembroke's daughters had been entertained. A manufcript in the 
poffeffion of Sir Thomas Herbert,* of Tintem, baronet, which we fhall Ihortly 
have again to refer to, but only as the authority for a ftatement fo irrecon- 
cilable with fa6ts as to deftroy its credit, is cited by Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 
258) in mentioning that the Earl of Pembroke made an earlier will than that 

already 

1 He is known as the author of a book of travels in India, Perfia, &c, and (till better as the 
attendant on Charles L during his lafl hours. He is laid to have been defcended from Sir 
Richard Herbert of Coldbrook; but, even fo, his relationihip to the Earl of Huntingdon was not 
fuch as to account for his pofTeffion of family papers, or to entitle documents in his polfeiTion to 
greater credit as fuch than belonged to them by virtue of their owner's chaxader as an antiquary, 
in which capacity he alfiiled Dugdale in his Monallicon. 
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already noticed, dated the i6th of July in the year of his death, in which he 
appointed marriages for feveral of his daughters, and, among others, that 
Maud, his daughter, (hould be wedded to the Lord Henry of Richmond. 
Richmond's overture related to one of her fifters : for this lady was already 
married to Henry, Earl of Northumberland, whofe good offices were folicited 
in favour of the propofal through meffengers at the fame time. Sir Thomas 
Herbert's manufcript is further difcredited by mifnaming two of the daughters 
Jane and Mary, inftead of Ifabel and Margaret. 

The Earl of Huntingdon was living at leaft as late as 14th May, 1488, 
which is the date of a confirmation charter from Henry VH, by way of 
Tnfpeximus, mentioned in a note to Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage, by Courthope, 
in which his former patent for the Earldom of Huntingdon was, for fome un- 
explained reafon, confirmed, but with an altered limitation to the heirs 
male of William his father. The date of his death is given by Archdeacon 
Coxe, without citing authority, as 1491. He left iflue an only daughter, 
Elizabeth ; and not the leaft extraordinary of the remarkable tranfa(5tions 
connedted with this Earldom of Huntingdon is that neither (he, who, under 
her father's firft patent, would be entitled as heir in tail general of her 
grandfather, and adtually fucceeded to the Barony of Herbert, nor her uncle, 
who, under the fecond patent, would be his heir male, ever claimed the Earldom, 
which has always been treated as having, for fome unexplained and unfuggefted 
reafon, become extinft, though Sir Harris Nicolas abftains from faying that it 
was fo in fa<Sl. Mr. Wakeman, in his paper on the Town and Caftle of 
Chepftow, fays that Elizabeth Herbert did not immediately fucceed to her 
father's eftate, which was held by her uncle. Sir Walter Herbert of Caldicot,^ 
during his life, and that he died in 1507. AfTuming that there is authority 
for this ftatement, which, in the abfence of any authority cited, we are unable 
to inveftigate, but which may poffibly turn out to be correA in relation only 
to Sir Walter's own patrimony, it feems to point to fome unknown fa<ft in 
the family hiftory of the Herberts, which, if afcertained, might account for 
various circumftances at prefent appearing inexplicable, fuch as the extraordinary 
limitations of the confirmation patent to the Earl of Huntingdon, by which 
the rights of his only child were tranfferred to his brqther — the abandonment 
by both of any claim to the Earldom, while the Barony of Herbert clearly 

defcended 

1 As to the reafon for his being fo ftyled, and hb tenure of Caldicot, fee the iame author's Notes 
on the Hiftory of Caldioot Caftle, printed for the Caerleon Antiquarian Aflbciation, 1854. 
2 B* 
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defcended to the daughter, whofe marriage with Sir Charles Somerfet gave him, 
as we (hall fee, the title of Lord Herbert at leaft as early as 1503-4— and the 
pofidon of Sir Walter Herbert, . adting as apparent head of the family in his 
brother's lifetime, in 1485. It is ufelefs to hazard a guess without a tittle of 
evidence to fupport it. "Tu tibi, le<5lor, OEdipus efto." It is ftated in Leland's 
Itinerary (vi, 30), on the information of one Morgan-— being in faft the paflage 
cited by Dugdale, as referred to in a previous page, but fo full of miftakes 
as to deferve no credit — that "after the deathe of Herebert, Erie of Pembroke, 
one Syr Walter Herebert was heyre in appearance, and he, being in difpleafure, 
made his fitter as heire to the lande, and (he was married to Syr Charles 
Somerfet." This may have been a firft ftep towards the ftatement quoted 
from Mr. Wakeman. 

In Dugdales Baronage (ii, 258) is a ftatement, which it is, if poffible, 
ftill more difficult to reconcile with known fa<5ts. Speaking of the Earl 
of Huntingdon, he fays that **this William, upon the last of February 
[i Richard III], entered into covenants with that King to take Dame Catherine 
Plantagenet, his daughter, to wife, before the feaft of St. Michael then next 
following, as alfo to make her a jointure in lands of ;^200 per annum value, 
the King undertaking to fettle lands and lordfhips of 1000 marks per annum 
upon them, and promifing further to be at the whole charge of the wedding." 
He adds that he " cannot fay whether this marriage took eflfedt or not, for 
fure it is that (he died in her tender years." Barlow's Englifli Peerage, copied 
with verbal alterations, but without acknowledgment, by Burke, improves upon 
this ftatement, by adding that he afterwards wedded Mary, the fifth fifter and 
coheir of Richard Widville, Earl Rivers. For Dugdale's own ftatement no 
better authority is cited than the manufcript in the pofleffion of Sir Thomas 
Herbert of Tintern, already referred to. If even the Earl of Huntingdon was 
then a widower, it does not feem probable that he would have been fele^ted 
as a hufband for a child of tender years ; and there is fome indication of his 
wife Mary Widville having furvived him ; for in the Privy Purfe Expences of 
Elizabeth of York, on the 28th of Auguft, 1492, there are payments, of los. 
each, to a fervant of Sir Walter Herbert, for bringing a golhawk to the Queen 
at Chepftow, and to the mariners that conveyed the Queen's Grace over Severn, 
befide Chepftow. The Queen's vifit to Chepftow is natural enough if the 
Countefs of Huntingdon, who was her aunt, was living there. The renewed 
mention of Sir Walter Herbert in connexion with the place is worth notice 

m 
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in relation to what has been faid as to his pofition in the family. By an 
A6t of I Henry VII he was fpecially protedted in the office of Steward of 
Ulke, Carlion, and Treyleck (which difproves Diigdale's ftatement as to his 
oppofition to the Earl of Richmond, and confequent diffavour), and in 1492 
was retained to ferve the King with a large retinue. The Privy Purfe Expences 
of Elizabeth of York contains another entry, under the date of 2nd 06lober, 
1502, of a payment of los. to a fervant of my Lady Herbert, wife to Sir Walter 
Herbert, knight, in reward for bringing of an hert to the Queen, at Langley. 

The heirefs of the Herberts was alfo one of the coheirefles of the Widvilles. 
Her grandfather, Richard Widville, Earl Rivers, and her uncle, Sir John 
Widville, were among the victims beheaded by the Lancaftrians after the 
battle of Danefmore. The brave and accomplifhed Anthony Widville, fecond 
Earl Rivers, whofe patronage of Caxton would have preferved his name from 
oblivion if it had not been known to general hiftory, had loft his head at 
Pontefradt, one of the firlf vi<5lims of the tyranny of Richard III. Of the 
five remaining fons of the firft Earl Rivers, two died young — Lionel was' an 
ecclefiaftic — Edward alfo died young, unlefs he was the fame Edward whom 
Dugdale fpeaks of as a brother of Richard, firft Earl Rivers, and known to 
hiftory as Lord Widville, flain in Brittany, in 1488 — and Richard, the third 
Earl Rivers, died without iffue in the very year to which we have afligned the 
death of the Earl of Huntingdon. The marriage of Elizabeth Herbert with 
Sir Charles Somerfet conveyed the caftle and lordfliip of Chepftow into another 
line, the hiftory of which it will be our next bufinefs to trace. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Family of Somerset, to the period of the Commonwealth. 





CHARLES Somerfet, by whofe marriage with the heirefs of the Herberts 
of Chepftow Caftle (for we have arrived at a period of its hiftory when 
we mull ceafe to call it Striguil) became the property of the ducal 
family, who are its prefent pofleflbrs, was the illegitimate but acknowledged 
offTpring of Henry Beaufort, Duke of Someifet, beheaded by the vi<5lorious 
Yorkifts, after the battle of Hexham, in 1463, and took a fumame from his 
father's title. His mother's name was Joane Hill. I am not aware what 
was his age at the time of his father's death ; nor have I met with any exprefs 
record of the circumftances which placed him in intimate connexion with 
Henry VH : but the King and he, bating his illegitimacy, were fecond coufins, 
the former's maternal and the latter's paternal grandfather being fons of John 
Beaufort, legitimated by that name by a6l of parliament, as one of the fons of 
John of Gaunt. It is likely enough that Charles Somerfet was nearly of 
Henry's own age, and that the common calamity which drove the families of 
both, as refugees, to the continent caufed them to be brought up together. 

He is named by Polydore Vergil (p. 567, ed. 1570) among Henry VH's 
firft Council. He diftinguiflied himfelf, in the 12th year of the King's reign, 
in putting down an infurredlion originating in Cornwall. The rebels, under 
the leaderfhip of Thomas, Lord Audley, were defeated at Blackheath, and the 
engagement, though it makes little figure in hiftory, was confidered, at the time, 
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of fufficient importance to be fignalized by the creation of fourteen knights 
banneret, among whom the name of Sir Charles Somerfet ftood fecond, as 
appears by the lift among the Cotton MSS. (Claud. C. iii), printed in the 
Appendix to the firft volume of Burke's Commoners. The precife date of his 
inftallation as a Knight of the Garter is unknown, the early records of the 
order being imperfedt. It is given in the chronological lift in Heylin's Hiftory 
of St. George as having been between 1494 and 1500: but as Sir Charles 
Somerfet is ftated in the old French manufcript, already referred to as preferved 
in the quire of St. George's Chapel, to have fucceeded Thomas de Borough 
(meaning Thomas, Baron de Burgh of Gainiborough, who is known to have 
died in 1496), and as the lift of Knights of the Garter has the defcription of 
'' Melfire Charles Somerfet, Banneret," we have the means of a clofer approxi- 
mation, by fixing his inftallation as fubfequent to the battle of Blackheath, which 
was fought on the 17th of June, 1497. 

His marriage with Elizabeth Herbert, which gave him, in her right, the 
higher title of Lord Herbert, according to the ufage of that period, muft have 
been between this date and 19 Henry VH (1503-4), in which year he was, by 
that title, appointed conftable of Payne Cattle : and in the ** Letters and Papers 
illuftrative of the reigns of Richard HI and Henry VH " (Matter of the 
Rolls' Series, ii, 125) is a document, to which the editor fays the earliett date 
aifignable is July, 1505, relating to a negociation carried on by him for an 
interview between Henry VH and Lewis XH, in which he is ttyled "le 
Syeur de Herbert." On the 30th July, 1506, is dated an indenture (Pote's 
Hitt. of Windfor, p. 53), by which ** Charles Somerfet, Knight, Lord Herbert 
and of Gower, and Elizabeth his wife, daughter and fole heir of William, late 
Earl of Huntingdon, gave an obit, to pray for the fouls and good ettate of 
this lord and lady during their lives, and for their fouls after their deceafe ; 
alfo for the fouls of Henry, Duke of Somerfet, and WiUiam Herbert, Earl 
of Huntingdon, and for the fouls of the mothers of the faid Sir Charles 
and Lady Elizabeth, his wife, and all Chrittian fouls." The obit was to be 
performed in a chapel at the wett end of the fouth aifle of St. George's 
Chapel at Windfor, now known as the Beaufort Chapel; and a house was 
provided for the chantry priett, on the north fide of St. George's Chapel, of 
which all trace has long been lott. Reckoning even from the date of his 
father's death, he mutt have been of a rather advanced age at his marriage, 
according to the ttandard of thofe days. On the 26th November, 1506, he 

had 
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had a patent, creating him, in his own right, Baron Herbert, of Ragland, 
Chepftow, and Gower. In the following year, on the death of Giles, Lord 
Daubeny, he was appointed to fucceed him as Lord Chamberlain, as recorded 
by Hall, who fpeaks of him as " Charles, baftard fon of Henry, laft Duke of 
Somerfet, a man of a good wit and great experience."^ The date of his wife's 
death is unknown. The laft occalion on which we have mention of her as 
living is the foundation of the Windfor chantry, and from the fa<Sl of her 
hufband having been twice fubfequently married, we may infer that (he did 
not long furvive that event. It may very probably be that the lofs, by her 
death, of his feat in the houfe of peers, in refpe<St of the barony which he 
held in her right, was the occafion of his creation by patent as Baron Herbert 
of Ragland, Chepftow, and Gower, If fo, his wife's death muft have been 
between 30th July and 26th November, 1506. The importance of not con- 
founding the two baronies by writ and patent is thus apparent. 

Henry VII died on the 21ft April, 1509. Lord Herbert was one of his 
executors, and was continued in his office of Lord Chamberlain by the young 
King, Henry VIII, and appointed one of his firft Council of nine perfons, fele<5ted 
from his father's moft trufted friends. To the firft two parliaments of his reign 
he was fummoned as " Charles Herbert, de Herbert, Chivaler," which is cited 
in the Obfervations on Dignities, prefixed to Courthope's Hiftoric Peerage, 
as the lateft inftance of the recognition of curtefy in a dignity ; but in fadt 
thefe fummonfes muft have been iffued in error, the officials having loft fight 
of the later title by which Lord Herbert fat in thofe parliaments, or given 
him, out of compliment, the earlier title by which he was previoufly known. 

When 

^ We believe Hall to be inaccurate in the date here given, though we have been unable to find 
on the Rolls the Patent for Sir Charles Somerfet's appointment as Lord Chamberlain- Probably it 
was not recorded; nor is there any record of the appointment of Lord Daubeny to that Office, but 
in 3 Henry VII, he was by Patent made one of the Chamberlains of the Exchequer, which, perhaps, 
has led to HalVs miftake. In his Index to the State Papers of Henry VIII, vol. xi, 4to. ed., 
publilhed in 1852, the late Mr. Robert Lemon of the State Paper Office, a moll careful and 
accurate man, flates that Sir Charles Somerfet, Earl of Worcefler, was Lord Chamberlain from 1489 
to 1526; whilfl the name of Lord Daubeny does not occur in the Lift of L(»:d Chamberlains in 
Haydon's Book of Dignities. 

In 17 Henry VIII, Charles, Earl of Worcefler, then Lord Chamberlain to the King, being very 
aged, William, Lord Sands, obtained a grant of that office in reverfion after his death. [Pat 17 
Henry VIIL, Part I, m. 32.]— Ed. 
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When, in 15 13, the King determined to profecute in perfon his war in 
France, he fent in advance a force of 6000 men, under the command of Lord 
Herbert, the Earl of Shrewfbury being fent in command of another divifion 
of 8000, and the two commanders laid fiege to Terouenne, the former on 
the eaft, the latter on the weft fide, and had made good progrefs before the 
arrival of the King in perfon. During a council in Lord Herbert's tent, ^^ Baron 
Carew was flain by a bullet (hot out of the town, which fudden adventure 
much difmayed the affembly, but the Lord Herbert comforted them with manly 
words, and fo his death was paffed over." The high valiancy of Lord Herbert 
and his captains, in repelling a fortie of the garrifon, is fpecially noticed by 
the chroniclers. After the furrender and demolition of Terouenne, he led the 
rearward in the march to Toumay, and commanded the attack on the weft . 
fide of that town. In fpecial recognition of his fervices in this campaign, he 
had, on the ift February, 1514, a patent for life of the office of Lord Chamber- 
lain, previoufly held during pleafure, and on the following day was created Earl 
of Worcefter. The terms of the patent, as printed in Vincent's Difcovery 
(p. 614), are worthy of note : — Sciatis nos . . . ., confiderantes generis nobilitatem, 
et prsecipue nobis in fanguine propinquitatem, probatiffimi viri amantiflimi con- 
fanguinei noftri, CaroU Somerfet, militis, domini Herbert, et camerarii nofixi, 
qui, nullis cedens laboribus aut expenfis, fe nobis obfequiofum femper adhibuit, 
volentefque proinde eundem Carolum Somerfet militem, condignis honoribus 
et regaliis praemiis omare, ampliare, et fublimare, de gratia noftra .... ipfum 

Carolum ereximus,'' &c. He had alfo the Conftablewick of various 

caftles and other honours, and was employed on fevend important embaffies, 
including two to the Emperor Maximilian, one to convey to him the Order 
of the Garter, and the other to conclude treaties againft the Turks. He 
reprefented his fovereign at the coronation of the King^s fifter Mary, on her 
marriage with the bedridden Lewis XH. He was one of the principal envoys 
in the ftately embafly to France, in 15 19, to arrange the marriage of the 
Princefs Mary with the Dauphin. Polydore Vergil, and after him Archdeacon 
Coxe, reprefent him as being fent with the Bilhop of Ely on a fecret miffion 
to afcertain whether the Dauphin was a(5tually born. This was perhaps only 
a diplomatic jeft, but it is quite true that the royal infant was not fix months 
old when negociations were opened by the French King for his marriage with 
Henry's daughter, and Hall alludes to a doubt whether the child was living, 
to fatiffy which the Bifliop of Ely, Sir Thomas Bulleyn, and Sir Richard Wefton 
were detached from the embaffy to afcertain the fadt. With thefe authorities 

before 
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before him, the reader rauft judge for himfelf whether among the honours attained 
by the Earl of Worcefter, was that of being allowed to kifs the baby — the 
means by which the doubts of the envoys were fet at reft, 

One of the terms of the treaty there negociated was the reftoration of 
Toumay to France ; and the Earl of Worcefter and the other ambafladors 
proceeded thither for the purpofe. "The Lord Chatillon came near to the 
city of Tournay, with twenty-one hundred men in hamefs. The Earl of 
Worcefter fent Sir Edward Belknap to know his commiffion, and there he 
(hewed him his commiffion, which was to receive the city of Toumay. Then 
Sir Edward Belknap defired him to fend his commiffion to the Earl of 
Worcefter, which he refufed to do, faying it was fufficient to fliow it. ' Well,* 
faid Sir Edward Belknap, * You muft underftand that we have a commiffion 
from the King, our Mafter, to deliver you the city at a day appointed, wherefore 
we muft fhew the King of England both your commiffion, that you had 
authority to receive it from the French King, and alfo that you, by your 
indenture, fealed with your feal of arms, (hall confefs that you receive the 
city as a gift, and not rendered as a right to the King, your mafter, or elfe 
be you fure that the city Ihall not be delivered.' Then the Lord Chatillon 
was wondrous wroth that he was no better believed. And fo daily were great 
meflages fent to the city from him to the Earl of Worcefter, and anfwers 
were fent of the Englifh part. But when the day approached, he had full 
anfwer that he muft deliver his commiffion, and alfo feal the indenture! or 
elfe the Englifhmen would not put him in pofTeffion of the town, for their 
commiffion was otherwife. The French captains, perceiving that if they dif- 
agreed at the day that doubts might follow, wherefore they fent their commiffion, 
and fealed their indenture, and fent it likewife in the morning, and came 
forward with their banners difplayed. Whereof hearing, the Earl he fent 
word that the city was neither yielded nor gotten, but delivered for confederation 
of marriage, and therefore they fliould not enter with banners difplayed. Then 
were the Frenchmen angry, but there was no remedy but to roll up their 
ftandards and banners. And when they came to the gates, there their com- 
miffion and indenture were folemnly read openly, and then the Frenchmen 
entered, with drumflades and minftrelfy, without any banner, and then to 
Monfieur Chatillon was delivered the Caftle." (Hall, p. 596, ed. 1809.) 

It was not long before the Earl was again put into communication with 
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the Marechal de Chatillon. On this occafion it was to arrange with him the 
details of that unparalleled exhibition of royal pageantry — the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. Of the general arrangements for the meeting of the two 
fovereigns between Guifnes and Ardres " all was ordered by the good difcretion 
of the right reverend Cardinal of York ; " but the arrangement of details was 
left, in a great meafure, to the Earl of Worcefter ; and we obtain fome 
infight into them from the Rutland Papers, and Chronicle of Calais, both 
printed by the Camden Society, and efpecially from a curious letter from the 
Earl to the King, dated 19th May, 1520, and printed in the latter volume, 
from the Cotton MS., Calig., D. vii, p. 219, in which he difcufles with amufing 
minutenefs the alterations fuggefted by Chatillon in the formation of the tilting 
ground, of which a " plat " had been fumiflied by King Henry himfelf. The 
whole letter, and it is by no means a Ihort one, reads more like one from a 
contradlor's foreman to his principal than from a Lord Chamberlain to his 
fovereign. In the pageant itfelf the Earl occupied a prominent pofition, 
irrefpe<5live of his office of Lord Chamberlain, for he was one of the four 
judges, or umpires, on Henry's part, nominated by a memorandum, ftill extant, 
in the King's handwriting, and one of the nobles appointed to attend upon 
the King, and the French Queen to the field, his fon being one of the 
combatants. The Countefs of Worcefter was not one of the 5804 perfons 
who formed the retinue of the King and Queen on this gorgeous occafion. 
She was in attendance on the Princefs Mary, at Richmond, as we find from 
letters from the Lords of the Council to the King and Cardinal Wolfey, printed 
at pp. 90 and 92 of the Chronicle of Calais. This lady was either his fecond 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, Lord de la Warr, by whom he had three 
children, or his third, Eleanor, daughter of Sir Edmund Sutton, and fifter 
of John Sutton, Baron Dudley : but nothing is known of the dates of his 
. marriages. 

He fat on the Duke of Buckingham's trial, in May, 152 1, and was a 

member of Wolfe/s miffion to Calais, in Auguft of the fame year, and was 

fent from that place, with the Bilhop of Ely, on a feparate embafly to the 

French King. In Ihort he continued to occupy a prominent place in court 

and council until his death. He is the laft of our gallery, who is entitled to 

a place among Shakefpearian portraits, and even that under rather ambiguous 

circumftances. He was fucceeded in his office of Lord Chamberlain by Lord 

Sands, who, under that name, is one of the characters in the play of Henry VHI, 

the 
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the adtion of which extends over the period from the arreft of Buckingham^ 
in 1 52 1, to the birth of Queen Elizabeth, in 1533: and Shakefpeare, without 
noticing, or perhaps to cover, the fa<Sl of Worcefter's death between thofe 
dates, makes a chara<Sler of " the Lord Chamberlain/' without giving him a 
name. 

A LITTLE more than a year before his death (2nd Dec, 16 Henry VIII), 
he granted to his burgefles of Chepftow a new charter, which I have not 
had an opportunity of confulting, but avail myfelf of the flight notice of it in 
Mr. Wakeman's paper and Mr. Ormerod's Strigulenfia. It recites that the 
Earl had rebuilt the town gate, and given it to the burgefles, for a prifon, and 
provides for the appointment of municipal officers, of whom the Lord's Steward 
was one, and two bailiffs were chofen by the Burgefles, with Serjeants at mace 
&c. Long before this period there are traces of a municipal corporation at 
Chepftow, which in fa6t fubfifted as late as the reign of Charles 11. The 
Tintern charter, i Henry III, fpeaks of property "infra Burgum StrugulL" 
The Survey of Wentwood, 1 270, alludes to perfons having " bought land orthe 
Steward and Bailiffs of Strogul." And a writ of Edward I, making requifitions 
for provifions, is addreffed to the "Ballivi, probi homines, et mercatores de 
Strogoule." Charters from feudal lords to their burgefles, or free tenants, 
releafing fome of the moft oppreflive incidents of tenure, are of very common 
occurrence. Charters of incorporation, it is faid, have had their origin in all 
cafes in grants from the crown, either on record, or prefumed from their high 
antiquity in cafes where the evidence has been loft. One inftance at leaft 
might however be cited of a document, of the reign of Edward I, purporting 
to be under the common feal of the free tenants and commonalty of a Lancalhire 
town, which there is no reafon whatever for fuppofing to have ever had, until 
our own day, a royal charter. But whatever may have been the general law 
or cuftom of the realm, the ample powers and palatine jurifdidtion of a Lord 
Marcher may have made this diftridl an exception, and there is reafon to believe 
that Caerleon and other towns in the Marches derived charters of incorporation 
from their lords. 

These ample powers however were at this period near their final extinftion, 
and we may anticipate a little the chronological order of events, to allude 
to the abolition of the Lordfhips Marchers in the time of this Earl's fucceflbr. 
They had long been fliorn of much of their importance. The power of 
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extenfion by the invafion of Welfli territory h^td come to an end with the 
final fubjedtion of Llewellyn by Edward I, after which, the rights of the Wellji 
Prince having been acquired by the Englifli fovereign, of courfe no further 
encroachments could be permitted to his fubje6ts. The powers of the Lords 
Marchers had been further curtailed, or at leaft regulated, by the eftablifliment 
of the Prefident and Council of the Marches, in the reign of Edward IV ; and 
at length, by ftatute 27th Henry VIII, the Lordfhips Marchers were finally 
diffolved, and divided into five counties, four of which, Radnor, Brecknock, 
Montgomery, and Denbigh were declared to be in Wales ; and Monmouth 
became an Englifli county, the Lords Marchers, by that and fubfequent ftatutes, 
being reduced to the pofition of Englifli Lords of Manors. 

The Earl of Worcefter died on the 15th of April, 1526. His third wife, 
Eleanor, probably furvived him, as flie is mentioned in* his will, dated as late 
as 2ift March, 1524. A portrait of him was exhibited at South Kenfington, 
in 1866 (No. 65 in Catalogue), contributed by the Duke of Beaufort. The 
Earl was buried, with his firft wife, in his own chantry chapel, with a (lately 
monument, engraved in Pote's Antiquities of Windfor. 

Henry Somerfet, his only fon by his firft: marriage, fucceeded him as 
fecond Earl of Worcefter. He already bore the title of Lord Herbert, which, 
was not a mere courtefy title, affumed, according to modem ufage, from a 
minor peerage held by his father; but was in fa6t the barony of Herbert, 
created by writ in i Edward IV, and which defcended to him on the death 
of his mother in her hulband's lifetime. Sir Harris Nicolas gives a blank 
for the date of that event, which we have fliewn, above, fome reafon for 
fixing in the year 1506. Henry Somerfet fat, as Lord Herbert, on the trial 
of the Duke of Buckingham, in May 1521, and muft therefore hare been a 
peer of parliament and of full age at that date. He was probably a little 
older, for his parents' marriage may have been at any date after June 1497, 
and he muft have been in ftiU ftrength and vigour when he was feledted as 
one of the champions to uphold the credit of Englifli chivalry at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. He was one of the band of which the. Earl of Devonfliire 
was captain. He was married at this period, for in the letters to the King 
and Wolfey, already referred to, his wife is mentioned as being in attendance, 
along with the Countefs of Worcefter, on the Princefs Mary at Richmond. 
In one of thefe letters there is a blank for her chriftian name, and in the other, 
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by the fame hand and of the fame date, (he is catted Margaret. It has until 
recently been fuppofed that he was only once married, namely to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Brown, the anceftor of the Vifcounts Montagu, and 
holder of feveral important oflfices at court ; but it feems that he had previoufly 
married and furvived Margaret, daughter of William Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 
and Katherine, his wife, daughter of Edward IV, for the will of the Countefs 
of Devon, dated 2nd May, 1527, and printed in the Archaeological Journal, x, 53, 
bequeaths an obit "for the foule of Margaret, late wyfe of Henry, Lord 
Herberd, our doughter," who was doubtlefs the lady juft referred to. 

It is remarkable that, though appointed as one of the King's ''knights" 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, he had not been knighted, but received 
that honour, more than three years afterwards, at the hands of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suflfolk, commanding the King's army in France. It may be inferred 
from this that he was no carpet knight, but acquitted himfelf with credit in 
the field as well as the tilt-yard : but his career, like that of his defcendants 
for feveral generations, was that of a courtier, rather than either a foldier or 
a ftatefman. At the coronation of Queen Anna Boleyn, both he and his 
Countefs took part in the (lately ceremonies, the latter, at the banquet, 
difcharging a very peculiar fundlion. "On the right fide of the chair ftood 
the Countefs of Oxford, widow, and on the left fide ftood the Countefs of 
Worcefter, all the dinner feafon, which divers times in the dinner time did 
hold a fine cloth before the Queen's face when fhe lift to fpit, or do otherwife 
at her pleafure." (Hall, p. 804, ed. 1809.) Her prefent Moft Gracious Majefty, 
and her predeceflbr^ for fome generations, having lifted to do otherwife, 
this honorable oflfice has fallen into defuetude. At the chriftening of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Earl of Worcefter carried a covered cup of gold, the chriftening 
gift of the Archbifhop of Canterbury. The Earl was one of the peers, twenty- 
feven in number, including the Lord High Steward, who fat on the trial of Queen 
Anna Boleyn and her brother, the Earl of Rochford, on the 15th of May, 1536. 

In the fame year was pafled the a6t for the diffolution of the fmaller 
monafteries, 27 Henry VIII, c. 28. It is furprizing that Tintern Abbey (hould 
have come within this category, when we refer to its extenfive poffeflions 
defcribed in the charter of the younger William Marftial and the augmentations 
by Roger' Bigod and other benefadlors : but the line was drawn at an income 
of ;^200 per annum, and Tintern was returned at ^^246 115. (yd. grofs, and 
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£1^2 IS 4d nett income.* The latter figures were thofe a6ted upon. The 
former would have exempted the Abbey from the firft a6t of diffolution, 
and it is certain that in 28 Henry VIII it was diffolved, and the fite granted 
to the Earl of Worcefter. The fa<St as to value feems to be that the 
declared grofs annual values of the religious houfes were the amount of the 
yearly referved rents only, which were nearly nominal, the principal revenue 
being derived from the fines on renewal of leafes. It is unneceffary to fuppofe, 
with fome writers, that .the Abbots and Priors had adopted the f3rftem of low 
rents and high fines in preparation for the impending ftorm : for the bad fyftem 
was one which has fubfifted almoft to our own day in the management of 
great landed eftates, and as regards epifcopal and collegiate eftates is fcarcely 
yet extindt. But poffibly the fy&em itfelf may be a trace of the management 
of abbey lands, originally adopted by the monks as a contrivance for the 
purpofe of reducing their contributions to papal and national impofts — winked 
at by the King and his minifters at the Diffolution, in order that the nation 
might not be ftartled at the amount of the confifcated and fquandered revenue 
— and continued by the grantees, partly from the fame motive, and partly 
from the difficulty of breaking through eftabUflied ufage. Be this as it may, 
it -has been eftimated that, on an average, the declared was lefs than one tenth 
of the real value of the diffolved monafteries, without reference to any 
change in the value of money. 

The fecond Earl of Worcefter died on the 26th of November, 1549. 
He had four fons and four daughters. Of the former, the firft, William, 
fucceeded him. The fecond Thomas was implicated in a confpiracy in favour 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and died in the Tower, in 1587. The third, Sir 
Charles Somerfet, ftandard-bearer to Queen Elizabeth's band of gentlemen 
penfioners, died at Chepftow, in 1599. The fourth, Francis, was killed at 
the battle of Pinkey, in 1547. One of the daughters, married to Thomas 
Percy, feventh Earl of Northumberland, was the Lady Percy in the old ballad 
of The Rifing in the North (Percy's Reliques i, 285, ed. 1794)1 and the others 
refpedlively married Sir Edward Vaughan, John Neville Lord Latimer, and 
Sir Edward ManfelL 

The 

> We conftantly meet with the larger fum quoted on the authority of Speed, or the fmaller on 
that of Dugdale, and the lame difcrepancy as regards other monaderies : but a lift in the Cotton 
Library (Cleop. £. iv, ii, fa 283), printed in Stevens' Additions to Dugdale, gives in all cafes both 
amounts, the firft as " fumma inde," and the fecond as '' fumma clara." 
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The Earl and his Countefs (I know not which was the furvivor) were 
buried, not at Raglan, as ftated by Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 275), but ip^-Chepftow 
Church, where a monument was erected, which is. now ftanding on the north 
fide of the chancel, and engraved in Sandford's Genealogical Hiftory. It is a 
handfome fpecimen of the monumental architecture of the Tudor period, 
confifting of an altar tomb, under a canopy fupported on columns and arches, 
with effigies of hulband and wife in freeftone, painted and gilt. On the fouth 
fide of the canopy is a coat of arms, which, it is prefumed, has been re-painted 
under incompetent dirediion, after the original had been too much defaced to 
make it out diftinCtly. It is a quarterly coat : and knowing what we do of 
the Earl's pedigree, there is no difficulty in determining a priori what bearings 
it muft have fhewn. The firft Earl of Worcefter, according to Heylin, bore 
the arms of his father, Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerfet (quarterly France 
and England, in a bordure compony Argent and Azure) with a batune, or, as 
he figures it, a bendlet, finifter Argent, by way of abatement in refpedt of his 
illegitimacy, and over all, in an efcutcheon of pretence, the Herbert coat, which 
of courfe his defcendants would be entitled to quarter. The fecond and third 
Earls varied the abatement by bearing the Beaufort coat as a fefs on a (hield Or. 
Treating this as the paternal coat of the fecond Earl, it properly occupies the 
firft and fourth quarters of the efcutcheon on his monument. He could derive 
no other quarterings from his father. The fecond quarter would neceflarily be 
his mother's arms, and the third either the fame or thofe of any family of which, 
through her, he was the reprefentative. Accordingly the third quarter is an 
attempt, though a very unfucceflful one, to reprefent what, if the painter had 
known how to depi6): a bearing fo fimple that it required a perverfe ingenuity to 
go wrong, would have been the coat of Widville (Argent, a fefs and canton 
Gules), of which family, as noticed above, Elizabth Herbert became one of 
the reprefentatives, as coheirefs of Richard, third Earl Rivers. But inftead 
of the arms of Herbert in the fecond quarter, we find England and France 
impaled. The only explanation I can fuggeft is that the arms originally 
depidted had left juft fo much trace as to fhew an impaled coat with lions 
in it, and fi'om this hint and his inner confcioufnefs, the painter, or his employer, 
evolved the bearings now fhewn. At the weft end of the tomb are the fame 
quartered arms, impaled with thofe of Brown, for the Earl's wife. - We fliould 
have looked with double intereft at the monument, if we could have feen on 
it a veritable reprefentation of one of the banners difplayed on the memorable 
field between Guifnes and Ardres. That we may not have to recur to the 
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fubjedt of armorial bearings, it may be mentioned that the fourth Earl of 
Worcefter,^ and his defcendants, Marquifes of Worcefter and Dukes of Beaufort, 
to the prefent day have abandoned the fefs, and hare borne the arms of the 
Beauforts, Dukes of Somerfet (quarterly France and Englaqd, in a bordure 
compony Argent and Azure) without difference. No doubt this has been done 
by due heraldic authority, which I would not be underftood to quefldon, but 
it is a curious heraldic anomaly that the arms of the family of Beaufort, Dukes 
of Somerfet, fliould be borne by that of Somerfet, Dukes of Beaufort, neither 
differenced, nor quartered, nor derived in the ordinary courfe of defcent, nor 
even reprefenting the fame fumame to which they originally belonged. Sir 
John Feme, in his Blazon of Gentrie (p. 285, ed. 1586), ftrenuoufly oppofes 
the unlearned teaching of ftill older heralds, that the abatements in refpect of 
illegitimacy may be removed after three generations. Modem ones have gone 
fo far as to fpeak of it as a vulgar error, arguing, with reafon, that no lapfe 
of time can convert an illegitimate into a legitimate defcent. Their reafoning 
is unanfwerable, but the fa6t remains that the pra6tice of heralds has not been 
in accordance with it, of which the prefent cafe is one inftance,. and another 
is that of the prefent Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, who bear the 
Herbert coat, without the bordure compony Or and Gules bezanty, which for 
fome generations marked their defcent from Sir Richard Herbert, of Ewias, 
the illegitimate fon of the firft William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. The 
laft mentioned is in fome refpe6ts the ftronger cafe; firftly, becaufe the bearing 
of the Herbert coat undifferenced, by a family bearing the name of Herbert 
(to fay nothing of the titie of their earldom), is an apparent affertion not 
only of legitimate defcent, but of the aftual reprefentation of the family — and 
fecondly, thiat while the bearing of the Beaufort coat by the Somerfet family 
trenches on no exifting rights, the legitimate line being extindl or merged in 
the crown, the Herbert coat belongs to the Duke of Beaufort in unqueftionable 
right, as reprefentative, through a female, of the eldeft line, and has defcended 
to his Grace along with his barony of Herbert. 

William Somerfet, third Earl of Worcefter, fucceeded to his title in 
1549, as the eldeft fon of the fecond Earl, being then, on the authority of 

Barlow's 

1 Heylin is the authority for ilating that the change was made as early as this Earl ; but Guillim, 
in the woodcut title to the firft edition of his Difplay of Heraldrie, fo. Lond, 1611, and alfo at 
p. 259 of the work, gives the Beaufort coat on a fefs as the arms of the then Earl of Worcefter 
(Edward, fourth Earl), as one of the five Commiflioners for executing the office of Earl Marfhal. - 
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Barlow's Englifli Peerage, aged twenty-two. ArchdeacoQ Coxe (Mon. p. 36ft) 
in the fame fentence reprefents his father, Henry, the fecond Earl, as dying 
in 1549 (3 Edward VI), aged fifty-three years, and as acconpaaying the 
Marquis of Northampton into France, on his embafly to prefent the King 
with the Order of the Garter, in 5 Edward VL Among all the miftakes of 
this author, a confufion between father and fon would fcarcely have been 
worth notice ; but there was in fa6t fuch an embafly of the Marquis of 
Northampton, in the year 1551, and we do not find that the then Earl of 
Worcefter was one of the ambafladors named. The firft pubUc a£fc we find 
related of this nobleman is his fitting, as one of the peers, on the trial of 
the Protettor Somerfet, on the ift of December in the fame year. As Lord 
Herbert, he was one of the Knights of the Bath created on the coronation 
of Edward VI . He figned, as a member of the Privy Council, the letters 
patent of that fovereign, dated the 21ft of June, 1553, and printed in. the 
Chronicle of Queen Jane, edited by Mr. J. G. Nichols, for the Camden Society ; 
but as they were figned by every member of the Privy Council, on the 
requirement of the Lord Chancellor, before he would lend himfelf, by the 
ufe of the Great Seal, to that daring attempt of the Duke of Northumberland 
to change the fucceflion to the crown, and as the Earl of Worcefter's name 
was not appended either to the accompanying mutual engagement, figned by 
twenty-four members of the council, to maintain the fucceflion as limited^ by 
thofe letters patent, or to the anfwer of the council to Mary Tudor's demand 
of the throne (printed in Nicolas's Life of Lady Jane Grey), he (does not 
appear to have been confidered as having done anything to forfeit the favour 
of Queen Mary. On the contrary he officiated as the Queen's Carver at 
her coronation banquet (Machyn's Diary, Cam. Soc, p. 46). During the reft 
of her reign we find no mention of him. His marriage with Chriftian, 
daughter of Edward, Lord North, if there be no miftake as to the age at 
which their fon died, muft have been as early as 1548, when the Earl now 
under notice was about twenty-one years of age. Dugdale (Baronage ii, 295), 
fays he was inftalled Knight of the Garter in the reign of Edward VI : 
but his ftall-plate in St. George's Chapel, No. 8 in the 14th ftall, records 
that "Guilliaume, conte de Worcefter, Baron de Herbert, chevallier du tres 
noble ordre de la jarretifere, fuft enftall^ 19 jour de Juin 1570," which would 
be 12 Elizabeth. 

He remained during the reft of his life attached to the Court of Queen 
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Elizabeth, and from the public employments in which he was engaged muft 
ha^e had fome reputation as a diplomatift. On the i8th of January, 1573, 
Holinflied relates that William, Lord Somerfet, Earl of Worcefter, began his 
journey towards France, to the chriftening of the King's daughter there, 
inftead of the Queen's Majefty of England, who fent with him a font of gold 
for that purpofe weighing 326 ounces. The faid Earl, with many of his 
compaay, were robbed upon the fea, by pirates, of much of their baggage, 
and three or four of their men flain. In France he and his train were 
honourably received. At the chriftening he gave the child to name Elizabeth. 
They returned into England the 27th of February (Holinflied iv, 321, ed. 1808). 
His duties on this mifBon were fomething more than to take part in a courtly 
ceremonial. The maflacre of St. Bartholomew, on the 24th of Auguft previous, 
had excited the horror of Europe, and nowhere out of France were its 
effi^^ more important than in England, the relations of Queen Elizabeth 
amd Charles IX being already in the moft critical condition. The French 
King at once fent ambafladors to England, to reprefent his condudt in the 
moft favourable light, and to urge the marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke 
d'Alengc^, and the continuance of the Queen's friendfliip, and as a pledge of 
this begging her to ftand fponfor to his child. The occafion was one which 
called Sot all the vrifdom of Elizabeth and her ftatefmen. Her anfwer was 
ftieh as to prevent a rupture, while forcibly and eameftly rebuking the atrocious 
9£t which gave rife to the embafly, and flie caufed the fame language to be 
held by the ambaOador whom flie fent to attend the chriftening (Sharon 
Tomer's Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth, p. 571, ed. 1829, quoting Digges). 
This was a pofition of fome delicacy, in which the Earl of Worcefter appears 
to have acquitted himfelf fatiffadtorily. He was one of the forty-two com- 
miffioners, appointed along with five of the judges, for the trial of Mary, Queen 
o£ Scots, in Odkober, 1586, and no doubt took part in her condemnation, two 
Q4dy of the commifiioners, the Earls of Shrewfbury and Warwick being 
mentioEied as having been abfent from ficknefs on the laft day of the trial. 

He died, according to Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 295), on the 22nd of 

February, 1587, 30 Elizabeth, which would be 1588, according to the hiftorical 

reckoning, but Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage, by Courthope, gives the date of 1589, 

which agrees with the infcription on his monument, recording his death on the 

2ift March, 1589, aged 61 years. He left three children, Edward, his only fon 

and heir, and two daughters, of whom Elizabeth married William, younger fon of 

William 
2 D' 
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William, Lord Windfor, and Lucy married Henry Herbert, fon of Sir Thomas 
Herbert, of Wynaftow. By his will he directed his burial in the parifli church 
of Ragland, and that a tomb of marble (hould be made over his grave, which 
was accordingly done, the monument reprefenting him in armour and parlia- 
mentary robes, and decorated with the Garter : but it has long fince difappeared. 
His arms in a window of Middle Temple Hall, as recorded in Dugdale's 
Origines Juridiciales, are a quarterly coat, agreeing with what we have furmized 
the arms on his father's tomb at Chepftow ought to have been, except that 
Dugdale has not accurately blazoned the tindtures. 

His fon, Edward, fourth Earl of Worcefter, is faid to have died in the 
79th year of his age, which would bring the date of his birth to the year 
1549, ^^ thereabouts. He was a diftinguiflied member of the remarkable circle 
who formed the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and no doubt occupied a more 
prominent place in the eyes of his contemporaries than he does in thofe of 
pofterity. He is thus noticed in Naunton's Fragmenta Regalia (p. 39, 
ed. 1642) : — "My lord of Worcefter I have here put laft, but not leaft, in the 
Queen's favour. He was of the ancient and noble blood of the Beauforts, 
and of her grandfather's line by the mother,' which the Queen could never 
forget, efpecially where there was concurrency of old blood with fidelity, a 
mixture which ever forted with the Queen's nature : and though there might 
•appear fomewhat in this houfe which might avert her grace (though not to 
fpeak of my lord himfelf but in due reverence and honour), I mean contrariety 
or fufpicion in religion, yet the Queen ever refpedled this houfe, and principally 
this noble lord, whom flie firft made Matter of the Horfe, and then admitted 
to her Council of State. In his youth, part whereof he fpent before he came 
to refide at court, he was a very fine gentleman, and the beft horfeman and 
tilter of the times, which were then the manlike and noble recreations of 
the court, and fuch as took up the applaufe of men, as well as the praife 
and commendation of ladies : and when years had abated thefe exercifes 
of honour, he grew then a faithful and profound counfellor ; and as I have 

placed 

1 This is clumfily exprefled ; but the allufion feems to be to his defcent from the female line 
of the Widvilles, and confequent relationfhip to Elizabeth of York, the Queen of Henry VII, in 
refpedt of which connexion he was in fadl Queen Elizabeth's fourth coufm. In addition to this> 
as will be ftie^Ti prefently, his wife, of the noble family of Haflings, ftood in precifdy the lame 
degree of relationihip to the Queen by reafon of their common defcent from Richard, Duke of York, 
the father of Edward IV. 
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placed him laft, fo was he the laft liver of all the fervants of her favour, and 
had the honour to fee his renowned miftrefs and all of them laid in the places 
of their reft, and for himfelf, after a life of a very noble and remarkable 
reputation, he died rich, and in a peaceable old age." 

In 1590 he was fent on an embafly to James VI of Scotland, to con- 
gratulate him on his marriage, and announce his election as a Knight of the 
Garter. The Earl himfelf was fliortly afterwards admitted to that illuftrious 
Order. Mr. Dircks, in his Life and Times of the fecond Marquis of Worcefter 
— a work we fhall have frequent occafion to quote — affigns the date of 1604 
to the latter event, but the conclufive evidence is the ftall-plate (the 13th of 
the 7th ftall) " du tres noble et puiffant feigneur, Edward, Comte de Worcefter 
baron Herbert, feigneur de Ragland, Chepftow,*et de Gowers, chevallier du 
tres noble ordre de la jarretifere, le 26 jour de Juine, 1593," four ftalls being 
filled on the fame day with the names of Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
Thomas, Lord Burgh, Edmond Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave and Sir Francis 
KnoUys. The inftallation of thefe five knights was the fubjedl of Peele's 
poem of ** The Honour of the Garter.'* On the fame date as that given by 
Mr. Dircks, 5th January, 1604, it appears from Anftis on the Order of the 
Bath (Appendix, p. 61) that Sir Thomas Somerfet, the fecond fon of Edward, 
Earl of Worcefter, was one of the eleven Knights of the Bath created along 
with Prince Charles ; and Mr. Dircks' error has probably arifen from a mif- 
reading of fome notice of this event. 

The Earl of Worcefter fat on the inveftigation of the Privy Council — 
or rather a commiffion confifting of the Privy Council and certain peers and 
judges— of the condudt of the Earl of Effex, on his unauthorized return from 
his command in Ireland. Many of the councillors gave their cenfures, as 
they called them, at great length. The Earl of Worcefter's was concife and 
chara6teriftic. It was in the form of a Latin couplet : — 

"Scilicet a fuperis etiam fortuna luenda eR, 
Nee veniam, loefo numine, cafus habet" 

He was doubtlefs aware that the feverity of his '* cenfure," while teftifying 
his devotion to his fovereign, involved no real danger to the fubjeft of it. 
Eflex was deprived of all his offices, except that, at the exprefs command of 
the Queen, he was retained in that of Mafter of the Horfe, which kept him 

at 
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at her court, and was a pledge of conditional return to her favour. Eight 
months later, when the vain and headftrong favourite had formed, and was 
on the point of putting in execution, a plot — which was no fecret to the 
government — for feizing the Queen's perfon, or at leaft compelling her, by 
perfonal durefs and his prefumed afcendancy over her, to change her minifters, 
the Earl of Worcefter was fent, with the Lord Keeper Egerton, Chief luftice 
Popham, and Sir William KnoUys, the Comptroller of the Houfehold, to 
prevent his rafli enterprize by caution and remonftrance. Thefe high officers 
were detained as prifoners at Elfex Houfe for fome hours, while the Earl 
was making his futile attempt to raife an infurreftion in the city. This 
treatment of the privy councillors was one of the overt adks charged againft 
Effex on his trial for high treafon, on the 19th of February, 1601, and was 
proved by the Earl of Worcefter, who fat on the trial as a peer, and Popham, 
who was one of the eight judges called in to affift and advife on points of 
law. Eflex was executed on the 25th of February, and his poft of Mafter of 
the Horfe was, on the 2ift of April, conferred on the Earl of Worcefter. On 
the acceffion of King James the fame office was continued to him for life, 
with a fee of 100 marks per annum. In 2 Jac, according to Dugdale (Baronage, 
ii, 295), " he. was conftituted one of the Lords Commiffioners for exercifing the 
office of Earl Marlhal of England, but upon the ift of January, 13 Jac, 
refigning that office of Mafter of the Horfe, he was, the day next following, 
made Lord Privy Seal, and in 15 Jac. (27th March) had a new grant of that 
office of Lord Privy Seal, with the fee of ;^i5oo per annum, for life, where- 
upon, in January, 18 Jac, receiving command to fit in the Court of Requefts, 
with the Mafters there, the King deeming it unfit that fo great a magiftrate 
(hould not have a feat of judicature, he took his place there accordingly upon 
the 7th of February.*' We give the authority as we find it : but by a 
commiffion, dated as early as 22nd July, i Jac, printed in Anftis on the Order 
of the Bath (Appendix, p. 60), appointing Edward, Earl of Worcefter, one of 
the commiffioners to a<5t in the creation of Knights of the Bath, on the occafion 
of the King's coronation, he is defcribed as " our Marflial of England.'' 

Hrs portrait, engraved by Simon Pafs,* in 1618, which was nine years 
before his death, reprefents him then as of advanced age. Another reprefen- 
tation of him will be mentioned in relation to his fon's marriage. The 

compliments 

1 A fcarce print, priced in Caulfield's Chalcogtaphiana at feven guineas. 
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compliments of an anagram, preferved in Camden's Remaines {p. 175, ed. 1657), 
"Edvvardvs Somerfet — Moderatus fed verus," and a metrical dedication to 
him of Heywood's Great Britaines Troy, in which he is defcribed as " Edward, 
Earle of Worcefter, Lord of ChepftoU, Ragland, and Gower," may be taken 
for what they are worth. 

He died on the 3rd of March, 1627, in his feventy-ninth year, according 
to Mr. Dircks (p. 8), who however gives no authority for his ftatement of the 
age, and as to the date we fhould read, 1627-8 : for at p. 12 he cites a 
letter from him, dated nth June, 1627. This is, as we iball fee, no ifolated 
inftance of Mr. Dircks' difregard of the diftindtion between the civil and 
hiftorical year. There is a biography in Lloyd's State Worthies (p. 581, 
ed. 1670), giving the age of eighty-four ; but it is fo full of blunders that no 
reliance can be placed on it. The Earl married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Francis Haftings, Earl of Huntingdon, by Catherine, his wife, daughter of Henry 
Pole, Lord Montagu. Through this marriage the Dukes of Beaufort have a 
fecond claim to confanguinity with the Royal Family : for the mother of 
Henry Pole was Margaret, Countefs of Salilbury, daughter of George, Duke of 
Clarence. The prefent Duke of Beaufort is therefore fifteenth in lineal 
defcent from Richard, Duke of York, from whom, through his eldeft fon, 
Edward IV, Her Majelly is fourteenth in defcent : and confequiently there is 
precifely the fame degree of relationfliip (thirteenth coufin once removed) as 
has been traced in a previous chapter, through the family of Widville. The 
Countefs of Worcefter left her hufband a widower on the 24th of Auguft, 
1 62 1. The iffue of this marriage, in addition to an eldeft fon, William, 
who died unmarried* in his father's lifetime, and feveral other children who 
died in infancy, were Henry (his fecond fon and heir). Sir Thomas, created 
Vifcount Somerfet of CafleV Sir Charles and Sir Edward Somerfet (all Knights 
of the Bath), and fix daughters. He was buried at Raglan ; but the tomb of 
himfelf and his wife, erected in his lifetime, has alfo difappeared, fome fragments 
only remaining at the period of Archdeacon Coxe's vifit. 

Henry Somerfet, the fifth Earl, was born in or about 1577, This is 
much later than the ufually received date : but Mr. Dircks, on the authority 

of 

1 Sir George Carew, writing to Sir Thomas Roe in Augufl, 1616, iajs, Sir Thomas Somerfett is 

manied to the Countefs of Ormond in Ireland, by whom he hathe a great eftate. She was Elizabeth 

the daughter of John fecond Lord Sheffield and relid of Thomas fecond Earl of Ormond. (See 

Letters of George Lord Carew to Sir Thomas Roe, p. 41, Camden Society's Publications, i8s9).— Ed. 
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of Anthony Wood, ftates that he was aged fourteen in 1591, being then, with 
his brother William, a year older, at Magdalen College, Oxford. After being 
two or three years at College, he was fent to travel in France, Italy, &c., 
where Anthony Wood, as cited by Mr. Dircks, prefumes he changed his 
religion for that of Rome, to which as we have feen, in the extradl from 
Naunton's Fragmenta Regalia, there was at leaft a leaning on his father's part. 
The fon is ftated in fome biographical notices of him to have been educated 
at St. Omers ; and it appears from a petition of the Jefuits, foon after the 
Reftoration, praying for the fame indulgence as was extended to the Roman 
Catholics generally, that he had been a Penitent of their Society (Dircks, p. 232). 
He began life in the court of Queen Elizabeth, and his marriage, when in 
his twenty-fecond year, to the Lady Anne Ruffell, fecond daughter and only 
furviving child of John, Lord Ruffell, the eldeft furviving fon and heir apparent 
of Francis Ruffell, Earl of Bedford, was one of the court events of the period, 
the Queen herfelf condefcending to dance at the wedding, though within three 
months of her fixty-feventh birthday. The Queen's proceffion, in a litter borne 
by fix knights, to celebrate the marriage at the houfe of the bride's parents 
in Blackfriars, has been afcertained by Mr. George Scharf, in a paper printed 
in the Archaeological Journal, xxiii, 131, to be the fubje<5l of a well-known 
and repeatedly engraved pi<5ture, affigned by him to Ifaac Olivier, but 
previoufly fuppofed to have been by Marc Gheeraedts, and to have repre- 
fented the Queen's vifit to Lord Hunfdon. Such was the opinion formed by 
Vertue, as the refult of his inveftigations when engraving it for his Hiftoric 
Prints, and announced rather too confidently in the lettering. Lord Digby, 
the owner of the pi<5lure in Vertue's time, called it the Proceffion to 
St. Paul's after the deftru6lion of the Armada : but Mr. Scharf has fatiffadtorily 
identified it with the marriage proceffion now under notice. The central figure 
in the foreground, carrying a pair of gloves, apparently for a prefent, is the 
bridegroom's father, Edward, fourth Earl of Worcefter. The bridegroom is one 
of the fix knights carrying the Queen's litter — ^the hindmoft on her left hand — or 
(with reverence be it fpoken) occupying the pofition, which, if the knights had 
been horfes drawing a coach, would have been that of the near wheeler — and 
immediately behind him is his bride. By the death of her grandfather, the 
Earl of Bedford (her father having died without male iffue in his lifetime), Ihe 
became the reprefentative of the elder line of the houfe of Ruffell, whofe arms 
the family of Somerfet are thus entitled to quarter, the Earldom and eftates 
devolving on her coufin, Edward Ruffell, as heir male. As iffue of this marriage, 
there were nine fons, five of whom died young, and three daughters. 

On 
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OU the acceffion of James I, the fubjeiSt of our memoir was fummoned 
to parliament, as Lord Herbert of Chepftow, in accordance with the pra^dce, 
nbt uncommon in modem times, of calling up to the houfe, the eldeft fons 
df pettts by their fathiers' baronies. Little is heard of him, either in court or 
l^rliament during the remainder of this reign. In the early years of that 
of Charles I, Lord Herbert appears to have laid himfelf open to fome fufpicions 
W his loyalty, of which his fubfequent career fiimifhed fo noble a vindication. 
Oil the 17th November, 1625, we find from the Calendar of State Papers 
tt>omeftic S^rfes) Mr. Secretary Conway fending to Lord Keeper Coventry 
tfce Bamefs of the lords that are to be difanned, with particular remembrances 
Ifor the MaSrqAis df Winchefter, and the Lord Herbert.* On the 13th December 
foUo^dttg, the Bifliop of Hereford reports to the council that, as directed, he 
•has ''♦baited upon Lord Herbert, and requefted him to deliver up his arms : 
•hfe replied l!>at he was veiy forry that his loyalty was called in queftion, but 
*s tb arms^ he had none, having never bought any but what he ventured to 
•fea, where he was robbed of them by Turks and pirates. On the fame date 
Lord Herbert writes to the Council, from Ragland, that in thofe parts he had 
tto houfe 6f his oVm, but lived as a fervant to his father, fubjeft to be removed 
W: his pleafure,* and was not charged with any arms. His objedb in buying 
arms and venturing them to fea is not explained : but his movements about 
ihis period ftfem to have been watched by the government. On the 12th 
February, 1626, there is a letter, abftrafted in the fame Calendar, from Anne, 
tady Herbert, to the Earl of Northampton, written from Ragland, in which flie 
fays that Lord Herbert ftayed about fourteen days after his father, the Marquis of 
Worcefter (fte in Calendar) to make up the certificate for the loans, which the 
Juftices would not have agreed upon at all if he had not ftayed : and flie adds that 
^he weather was fuch as none but the Lord Privy Seal would have travelled in. 

In the following year a more compromizing incident occurred, the 

particulars 

* In 1640 he was in the fpecial confidence of the King, who on the 17th July wrote to John Earl 
of Bridgwater Prefident of the Marches of Wales, direfling him to cliarge the deputy-lieutenants and 
other officers of the counties of Hereford, Monmouth, Brecknock, Glamorgan, Radnor, Carmarthen, 
and Pembroke, to aid the Earl of Worcefter, who has been entrufted with fome fecret fervice, whenever 
called upon by him to do fa (CaL State Papers, Dom. Ch. I, 1640, p. 483.) And the deputy- 
lieutenants of Pembroke on the loth of the following month, reporting to the Earl of Bridgwater on 
the fubje6l of the Mufters, add — " We further make known to you that according to your laft touching 
the Earl of Worcefter*s Commiffion we have required all officers to attend to the execution thereof" 
(Ibid p. 600).— Ed. 
2 E 
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particulars of which may he gleaned from the lame Calendar of State 
Papers. On the nth July, 1627, William, Lord Petre, complains by letter 
to Secretary Conway that his younger fon, having a licence to travel, was 
fent under charge of Richard Mico, to be condu<5ted to an elder fon of Lord 
Petre, who had been long abroad, and was then at Paris — that being long 
detained at Dover by the doling of the ports, Mico procured an acquaintance 
to undertake his charge for him — ^and that on their endeavour to crofs, both 
were arretted. Lord Petre reprefents the circumftances to Secretary Conway, 
and fends Mico as the bearer of his letter. A different verfion of the affair 
appears three days later in a report from Lord Prefident Manchefter to the 
King, of the proceedings of the Council. A younger fon of Lord Herbert 
and a younger fon of Lord Petre had been ftayed at fea, croffing to Calais 
with counterfeited palfes, and under the governance of Stamford, a Jefuit : 
the youths were fent to the Bilhop of London, the others to feveral prifons. 
On the 17th July the Lord Prefident fends to Secretary Conway the original 
examinations of the doer and one of the procurers of the counterfeit paffes. 
The examination of John Co)rtmore ftates that Robert Curtis applied to him 
for a pafs for a Mr. Petre, and afterwards for one for Mr. Somerfet. For 
the former he gave him twenty nobles, for the latter j^s. They were written 
by fcriveners in Weftminfter, and the Lords' hands counterfeited by himfelf. 
The feals were taken from other cancelled letters. Curtis, in his examination, 
ftates that he was folicited by one Mico, fervant of Lord Petre, to procure 
the paffes, and received for them from Mico, ;^20 and j^io. He denies that 
he knew them to be counterfeited. With this new light thrown on the 
relations of Mr. Mico with his acquaintance Stamford, the Lords of the 
Council feem to have been defirous of further communication with the former : 
for on the 25th July, Lord Petre writes to the Council that he has fent a 
fervant with the bearer of their letter to his houfe in London to find and 
carry Mico before them. He was probably unfucceflFul : for we find no further 
proceedings in the Council on the fubjedl. On the 20th July the Lord Prefident, 
in reporting to the King the proceedings in relation to Mr. Somerfet and 
Mr. Petre, mentions that two other fons of Lord Petre had been committed 
by Sir John Hippefley at Dover for refufing the oath of allegiance. 

At no period does there appear to have been any fufpicion of the loyalty 
of Lord Herbert's father : but even the fon was, notwithftanding the circum- 
ftances above noticed, retained by the government in a pofition of refponfibility. 

On 
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On the 28th July, 1627, we find letters from the King, addrefled to Edward, 
Earl of Worcefter, and Henry, Lord Herbert, as Lord Lieutenants of the 
counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth, 'and there are both previous and 
fubfequent entries in the Calendar of State Papers, fliewing Lord Herbert's 
active performance of the duties of his office. On the 13th of March, 1627-8, 
which would be ten days after the death of his father had raifed him to the 
Earldom of Worcefter, he obtained a difpenfation to be abfent from parliament 
(Dircks, p. 8). This was the third parUament of Charles I, about to meet 
on the 17th of March, and the laft previous to the fatal experiment of 
endeavouring to rule without parliamentary control. Perhaps the Earl of 
Worcefter felt himfelf, from the circumftances noticed above, to be an object 
of fufpicion : perhaps he forefaw the coming ftorm : perhaps natural indifpofition 
for parliamentary life induced him to feek at his ftately home at Raglan, a 
career more fuited to his taftes. He was then about fifty-one years of age, 
defcribed as "of a plethoric conftitution, and fubjeft to gout, but of a joyous, 
hearty, kind, and benevolent difpofition, and of fome learning, without being 
diftinguiflied for its application " — ^to which we may add that he was a noted 
wit, according to the fafliion of thofe days, whofe wife fayings, under the title 
of Apophthegms, have reached pofterity in two publications, in one of which 
they are recorded by his chaplain. Dr. Bayly^ (for notwithftanding the Earl's 
religion, he had a proteftant chaplain, or one who paffed as fuch), and in the 
other he figures in partnerlhip with feveral royal and noble authors.* Retired 
from public affairs, and in the enjoyment of all the luxuries afforded by art 
or nature, among which we may particularize the poffeflion of a fplendid 
library, the eventual facrifice of which to the fury of the times is an 
irreparable lofs to Monmouthfhire, he might have left no other record than 
thefe to intereft pofterity, but for the political ftorm which involved him and 
his houfe in common ruin with his fovereign and the ftate. 

Hitherto we have attempted to keep diftindl our notices of the fucceffive 
generations of the Lords of Striguil ; but in relating the events of this period 
it is impoffible to notice, even flightly, the hiftory of the Earl of Worcefter, 

except 

* Woiceiler's Apophthegms, or Witty fayings of the Rt Hon. Henry, late Marquis and Earl oF 
Worcefter, by T. R, i2ma, London, 1650. 

* Witty Apophthegms, delivered at feverall times, and on feverall occafions, by King James, King 
Charles, the Marquefe of Worcefter, Francis Lord Bacon, and Sir Thomas Moore ; fm. 8vo., London, 

1638. 

2 E' 
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except in connexion with that of his eldeft fon, Edward, bqaiing of courfe at 
this period the courtefy title of Lord Herbert. He was born, k is believ^di 
early in 1601, and in 1628 married Elizabeth, daughter of 8ir William Donner. 
She died on the 31ft May, 1635, leaving her hufl>and the father of thvee chi)dfee», 
Henry, his eventual fucceffor, and two daughters, and in 1639 he took for hi» 
fecond wife Margaret, fecond daughter and coheirefs of Henry O'Brien, Bwl 
of Tbomond, an alliance which, from the connexion it brought widi iboM 
influential families in Ireland, is worth bearing in mind in relation to the moft 
remarkable event in his political career. His mother, Anne, Counteis of 
Worcefter died on the 8th of April, in the fame year. Such was the ftate 0§ 
the family at the breaking out of the Civil war. 

In January, 1639, the King had ruled for ten years without a parliament, 
and on the 26th of this month a circular was iffued to the nobility, announcii^f 
his intention to lead an expedition againft the Scots, appointing a rendezvous 
at York, and afking the affiftance of the noblemen addrefled. Second oaly 
to Wentworth, who fubfcribed ;^2,ooo, and invited His Majefty to command 
all he had beyond it, the Earl of Worcefler promifed £1^000^ and to fead 
his fon and heir. Lord Herbert, to the rendezvous, with twenty horfe. On 
the 13th of April following, the King's fourth parliament afiembled, after an 
interval of eleven years ; but it was only for an abortive exiftence of three 
weeks, when it was diffolved, and was fucceeded by the Long Parliament, oa 
the 3rd November, 1640. On the 29th of January following, it was "Ordered 
that the confideration of the commiffion granted to the Earl of Worcefter and 
his eldeft fon. Lord Herbert, and the fub-commiffions by them granted to others, 
for the levying of forces in feveral counties of England and Wales, and all the 
circumftances depending thereupon, be referred to a committee." On the report 
of the committee, on the nth of February, it was " refolved that the particulars 
reported .... fliall be the heads of the conferences, to be defired with the 
lords, concerning the difbanding of the new levied Irifli army, and the difarming 
of the Popifli Recufants here in England." On the i6th of November, 164 1, 
a committee was appointed "to go immediately and take order to fet a good 
guard upon the houfe of the Earl of Worcefter, and to fearch for perfons fufpe<5ted 
of high treafon." And in Auguft following we find meflages between the two 
houfes of parliament as to " difarming the Earl of Worcefter and all papifts." 

From the firft then the attitude of the Earl and his fon was rlearly 

defined 
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defined. The former, with enthufiafUc and uncalculating loyalty, was ready from 
time to time to devote his fubftance to his fovereign's fervice, though from 
bodily infirmity compelled to hand over to his fon the duty of leading his 
forces to the field — ^the latter, with loyalty as enthufiaftic, but perhaps with 
more ambitious views (^ family advancement, attaching himfelf to the King's 
perfon, and becoming, not only one of the principal leaders of the royal 
forces, but the King^s moft trufted confidant and emiffary. In January, 16421 
the King writes to the Earl, expreffing gratitude for his loyalty and mentioning 
that his fon, Lord Herbert, was then commanding in chief, in the abfence of 
the Lord Marquis of Hertford. In the fame year, Lord Herbert was appointed 
General of South Wales and Monmouthfhire, and General of the Kiag*s Horfe. 
For fome time, though adlively engaged in organizing the King's military 
forces, he contrived to avoid any a6l which could bring him into coUifion 
with the parliament ; but when he received the King's commiflSon of array, 
iffued in anfsver to the fteps taken by the parliament for affuming the direction 
of the militia. Lord Herbert formally intimated his acceptance of it to both 
houfes, afferted, in oppofition to them, the legality of the King's commiffion, 
and in eight days, according to his own memorandum, raifed fix regiments, 
fortified Monmouth, Chepftow, and Raglan, and took and garrifoned Cardifi", 
Brecknock, Hereford, and Goderich Caftle. Between the 28th of February, 
1 64 1, and the autumn of the following year, the Earl of Worcefter had, at 
various times, advanced to the King, on his note, in ready money, bills, and 
affiirances, ;^95,500, and had given him, in cafli and plate, £27^00 more, 
Ae principal portion of which was difpenfed through his fon (Dircks, p. 58). 
Ready as the Earl was to give, His Majefty was quite as ready to receive; 
and of the means by which he extraiiled thefe vaft furas from his confiding 
friend, we have a curious pidture in a converfation with Lord Herbert, at 
Nottingham, fifteen days after the royal ftandard had been raifed at that town. 
The King diredted him to convey a meflage to his father ; and that there 
might be no miftake about it, Lord Herbert, either at the King's fuggeftion, 
or as a precaution fuggefi:ed by his own prudence, reduced it to writing, in 
the form of a memorandum addreffed to the King himfelf: — "That your 
Majefty, with many thanks, exprefleth himfelf moft fenfible of the great 
expence and charge his Lordftiip hath been at for your fervice, far more 

than any man elfe that much lieth at ftake, both of your Majefly's 

honour and power, for want of a little money, fince ;^20,ooo with what 
you have, would further your Majefty's defigns to a moft hopeful condition 

yet 
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yet no want or occafion can make your Majefty to prefs my lord 

who hath already done fo much, but if he and his friends could procure 
;^i 0,000, your Majefty would fuddenly, if it pleafe God to reftore you, fee it 
repaid, and would prefently, in token of thankfulnefs, fend my father the Garter, 
to be put on when he pleafed, and alfo, having the Great Seal in your Majesty's 
own cuftody, you would pafs a patent of Marquis, of what title my father 
(hould defire, and keep it private as long as he thought fitting — ^and, to fliew 
that this propofition is far from urging him to his inconvenience, and fo much 
doth your Majefty acknowledge yourfelf already beholding to him as that, 
even without procuring your Majefty this unfpeakable advantage, your Majefty 
is gracioufly pleafed that if he defire either or both thefe, your Majefty, at 
my return unto you will vouchfafe them ; but if this could be poflibly performed, 
then the crown, which hitherto your Majefty confeffeth to ftay upon your head 
by his afliftance, will be then confirmed by him .... And your Majefty doth 
not only faithfully promife, on the word of a King, but of a Chriftian, that 
you will faithfully perform your engagements advantageoufly to him and his, 
and never forfake either whilft you breathe," &c. (Dircks, p. 44). This conver- 
fation was on the 9th of September, 1642, and on the 2nd of November the 
Earl was created Marquis of Wprcefter. 

Clarendon, who fpeaks of the Marquis as reputed the greateft moneyed 
man of the kingdom, adds the ill natured remark that "he probably might 
not think it an unthrifty thing rather to difburfe it for the King, who might 
be able to repay it, than to have it taken from him by the other party, which 
would be hardly queftionable if they prevailed " (Hift. Reb., ii, 287). From 
firft to laft the King acknowledged his pecuniary obligations to the Marquis 
to the amount of a million crowns, which has been underftood as meaning 
;^2 50,000 : but as the Englifli crown was never money of account, it was 
probably a phrafe of the Queen, and meant French crowns, equal to nearly 
j^i 67,000. In addition to the forces raifed for the general fervice of the 
King, amounting to 1500 foot and 500 horfe, under the command of his 
eldeft fon, he ftrengthened the fortifications of Raglan, and garrifoned it with 
300 men, afterwards increafed to 800, maintained at his own coft, until it was 
eventually furrendered to Fairfax, one of the laft, if not the very laft,* of 

the 

1 Pendennis Callle is generally fpoken of as the lafl ; but, according to Sprigge's Anglia Rediviva^ 

it furrendered on the 17th, and Raglan on the 19th Augufl, 1646. He entitles his lafl chapter, 

"The reduAion of Ragland Caftle and Pendennis," forgetting that in a cafe like this the pod of 

horfour is in the rear. 
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the fortreffes which ftood for the caufe of Charles I. Here, after the fatal 
battle of Nafeby, the unfortunate monarch took refuge, and between the 3rd 
of July and the 15th of September, 1645, he made three vifits, refpedtively 
of thirteen, fix, and eight days' duration. The anecdotes of thefe vifits, and 
the converfations of the King with his garrulous hoft, have been worn too 
threadbare for reprodu<5lion. They are all traceable to his chaplain, Dr. Bayly, 
who, in addition to his book of Apophthegms, publiflied a work,* in which 
he is fufpedled of having made an imaginary converfation the vehicle for the 
promulgation of his own opinions, and which gave rife to fome controverfy 
at the period of its iffue. The fiege of Raglan CaflJe was terminated on the 
19th of Auguft,. 1646, by a furrender to Fairfax, the principal terms of which 
were that the officers, gentlemen, and foldiers of the garrifon, with all other 
perfons therein, fliould march out, with their horfes and arms, with colours 
flying, drums beating, trumpet founding, matches lighted at both ends, bullet 
in their mouths, and every foldier with twelve charges of powder, match, and 
bullet, and bag and baggage, to any place within ten miles of the garrifon, 
where, in refpedl his Majefty had no garrifon in England, nor army anywhere 
within this kingdom and dominion of Wales, their arms fliould be delivered 
up to fuch as his Excellency fliould appoint to receive them, where the foldiers 
fliould be dilbanded, and fhat all, both officers, gentlemen, and foldiers, fliould 
have the benefit of the articles enfuing, except perfons excepted from pardon 
and compofition : and the remaining articles accordingly provide for fafe 
conduct and proteftion, for a limited period, to all perfons comprized in the 
capitulation. The Marquis marched out accordingly, accompanied by his 
daughter-in-law, his fon. Lord Charles Somerfet, who had been confidered the 
Governor of the Caftle, and various other relatives and friends, four colonels, 
eighty-two captains, fixteen lieutenants, fix cornets, four enfigns, four quarter- 
mafters, and fifty-two efquires and gentlemen, with all the honours of war, 
but with little fecurity for his perfonal fafety. His immediate arreft: has been 
repeatedly reprefented, by means of a partial quotation of the articles of 
furrender, to have been a violation of its terms : but vindi<5live and uncalled 
for as the meafure was towards a nobleman, againft: whom, beyond his religion, 
and the gallant difcharge of his military duty to the King, no ground of 

offence 

1 It was entitled Certamen Religiofum, or a Conference between Charles, King of England and 
Henry» late Marquis and Earl of Worcefter, concembg religion, at his Majefty's being at Raglan 
Caftle, 8vo. London, 1649. Dr. Bayly, if not at this time an avowed Roman Catholic, fubfequently 
became one. 
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oflfence towards the parliament was ever charged, it mull be admitted that 
it was covered by the exception above quoted. It appears from the 
correfpondence preceding the furrender, and which is printed at length in 
the Anglia Rediviva, of the parliamentarian chaplain, Sprigge (pp. 292 and 
feq., ed. 1647), that the Marquis, from the firil, underflood this to be the 
intention of the terms offered him by Fairfax, who only profeffed to grant 
to his lordfliip and family quiet and fecurity from all violence of any that 
belonged to him (Fairfax), and urged a prefent furrender and fubmifEon to 
the mercy and favour of Parliament, as likely means of receiving the better 
terms : and when Fairfax was expreffly alked whether, if any conclufion fhould 
be made, the Marquis would afterwards be left to the mercy of the Parliament, 
for alteration at their will and pleafures, he anfwered that he could only give 
this refolution, that what he granted he would undertake fhould be made good. 
It can fcarcely be faid therefore that there was a breach of faith when the 
Marquis was arretted. He was fent to London, and committed to the care of 
the Black Rod, in whofe cuftody he clofed his days within a period of 
four months. 

The precife day of his death is not known. On the 20th of December, 
the parliament, which had already ordered the demolition of Raglan, and the 
confifcation and fale of his eftates, debated the queftion of allowing, out of 
the proceeds, ;^5oo for his funeral. A majority of one hundred and fixty-eight 
againft ninety-two determined in favour of this a6l of munificence, and the 
Marquis was interred in the Beaufort Chapel, at Windfor (to give it the name 
it fubfequently acquired), indebted to the Parliament for what he defcribed 
as a better caftle when he was dead than they had taken from him white 
he was aHve. 

There are feveral portraits of him. That in the Proceflion of Queen 
Elizabeth has been already mentioned. Another, by Faithorne, furnilhes an 
illuftration of what is above written as to the promife of the Garter. Horace 
Walpole, in his Catalogue of Engravers, defcribes it as "Henry Somerfet, 
Marquis of Worcefter, in armour, with a truncheon : " and fays he has a 
proof of it, on which the titles are finely written by Faithorne himfelf ; 
otherwife the plate had no infcription : and in a note he adds : — " This print 
' has the Garter, though it was never given to the Marquis. Probably it was 
promifed, and the plate wanting the title looks as if Lord Somerfet died 

before 
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before it was finifhed, and before the promife could be completed, through 
the milTortunes both of the King and the Marquis. I once took this for a 
print of his fon, Edward, and fo did Vertue ; but it is evidently copied from 
an older print, done when Henry was only Earl, and which has his name, 
and was fold by Stent. In that print there is much lefs appearance of a 
riband— fo fmall a bit that it might not be intended for the Garter, and 
Faithome, by miftake, might fupply the reft and the George, as he has done " 
(p. 62, Strawberry Hill ed.). Caulfield's Chalcographiana fpecifies, among 
Faithome's works, a folio print of Edward Somerfet, Marquis of Worcefter, 
which he values at ;^28, the name being no doubt a renewal of the miftake 
above noticed, Granger having fallen into the fame error. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Cromwells. 




THE perfonal hiftory of the firft Marquis of Worcefter was more 
immediately connedled with Raglan than with Chepftow Caille, the 
fubjedl of our memoir. The former was defended at the private 
charge of the Marquis ; the latter was garrifoned for the King as part of 
the general military operations. It was within the command of Lord Herbert, 
as General of South Wales and Monmouthfliire, and on the 28th of March, 
1643, he writes to Captain Thomas Morgan, the captain of the train band 
at Chepftow, a letter, preferved in the Caerleon Mufeum, and given in fac- 
fimile in Mr. Lee's Ifca Silurum, directing him to remain there, and not to 
permit any of the firearms to go out of the town, but to difpofe two of the 
four pieces of ordnance there for the defence of the town of Monmouth. This 
letter, which is dated from Ragland, and figned "Ed Herbert," is particularly 
mentioned here, becaufe in Mr. Lee's work (p. 121) it is erroneoufly afcribed, 
on the authority of Mr. Wakeman, to one Edward Herbert, an adlive 
parliamentarian, of Merthyr Gerin Grange in Magor. - There was indeed 
fuch a perfon, an Independent, defcribed as Cromwell's right hand, and his 
tenant of part of the Marquis of Worcefter's confifcated eftates : but this 
letter is clearly written by Lord Herbert, as is evident, not only from its 
being adlually dated from Ragland, but from the comparifon of his handwriting 
with that given at p. 77 of Mr. Dircks' memoir, and the hiftorical faft that 
Chepftow was not at this date in the poflfeflion of the roundheads. Monmouth 

furrendered 
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forrendered to the parliamentarians, under Sir William Waller, on the ift of 

April, and Major Throckmorton was left in command of a ganifon. Thence 

he brought a party fhortly afterwards, and took Chepftow by furprize, but in 

a few hours was furprized in his turn, and it was retained by the royalifts 

for two years and a half, until, in Odlober, 1645, Colonel Morgan, the 

parliamentarian Governor of Gloucefter, at the head of three hundred horfe 

and four hundred foot, and affifted by the mountaineers, made himfelf mafter 

of the town, and in a few days compelled the Governor, Colonel Fitzmorris, 

to furrender the Caftle. In May, 1648, Sir Nicholas Kemeys and fome other 

gentlemen of the county, by the treachery of an oflScer of the garrifon, 

obtained poffeflion of the weftern gate in the night, and, after a flight 

refiftance, took the garrifon prifoners, and re-garrifoned the Caftle, for the 

King, with one hundred and fixty men. On the loth, Cromwell marched 

againft it in perfon, from Monmouth, obtained poffeflion of the town, and 

fummoned the Caftle to furrender ; but Sir Nicholas Kemeys refufed, and 

Cromwell, being unprovided with artillery, marched weftwards, leaving Colonel 

Ewer, with feven companies of foot and four troops of horfe, to profecute 

the fiege. The garrifon had refufed to furrender, though their provifions were 

exhaufted, hoping to efcape by means of a boat, which they had provided ; but 

a foldier of the Parliamentary army fwam acrofs the river, with a knife between 

his teeth, cut the cable of the boat, and brought it away. The further details 

may beft be told in the words of Colonel Ewer's report to Parliament, dated 

the 28th of May, 1648 : — "Lieutenant General Cromwell, being to march towards 

Pembroke Caftle, left me, with my regiment, to take the Caftle of Chepftow, 

which was poflefled by Sir Nicholas Kemifli, and with him officers and foldiers 

to the number of 120. We drew clofe about it, and kept ftrong guards upon 

them, to prevent them from ftealing out, and fo to make their efcape. We 

fent for two guns from Gloucefter and two off a Clipboard, and planted them 

againft the caftle. We razed the battlements of their towers with our great 

guns, and made their guns unufeful for them. We alfo played with our fliorter 

pieces into the caftle. One fliot fell into the governor's chamber, which caufed 

him to remove his lodgings to the other end of the caftle. We then prepared 

our batteries, and this morning finiflied them. About twelve of the clock we 

made a hole through the wall, fo low that a man might walk into it. The 

foldiers in the caftle perceiving that we were like to make a breach, cried 

out to our foldiers that they would yield the caftle, and many of them did 

attempt to come away. I caufed my foldiers to fire at them, to keep them in. 

Efquire 
2 F* 
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Efquire Lewis comes upon the wall, and fjpeaks to fome gentlemen of liie cotmtf 
that he knew,, and tells them that he was willing to yield to m^rcy. Th^y 
came and acquainted me with his defire, to which I anfweted that it t^acs not 
my work to treat with particular men, but it was Sir Nicholas Ketoish, leith 
his oflBcers and all his foldiers, that I aimed at. But the pyvemcft refdfed td 
deliver up the caftle upon thefe terms that Efquire Lewis defired, but defined 
to fpeak with me at the drawbridge, while I altogether refiifed to haV6 any 
fnch fpeech with him, becaufe he [refufed Lieutenant General CromW6ll's fiim- 
mons. But being over perfuaded by fome gentlemen of the county that Wer* 
there, prefently I difmounted from my horfe, and went unto the drawbridge 
where he, through the port hole, fpake with me. That which hfe defired wsA^ 
that he, with all his officers and foldiers, might march out of the caftle, without 
an3rthing being taken from them ; to which I anfwered, that I would give hiA 
no other terms than that he, and all that were with him, (hould fubmit unte 
mercy, which he fwore that he would not do. I prefently drew oflF the foldiefs 
from the caftle, and caufed them to ftand to their arms ; but he refufing td 
come out upon thofe terms, the foldiers deferted him, and came running out 
at the breach we had made. My foldiers, feeing them run out, ran in at the 
fame place, and polfeffed themfelves of the caftle, and killed Sir Nicholas 
Kemmifh, and likewife him that betrayed the caftle, and wounded divers, 
and took prifoners as foUoweth, Efquire Lewis, Major Thomas, Captain Morgan, 
Captain Buckefwell, Captain John Harris, Captain Chriftopher Harris, Captain 
Mancell, Captain Pinner, Captain Doule, Captain Roffitre, Lieutenant Kemmifh, 
Lieutenant Leach, Lieutenant Codd, Enfign Watkins, Enfign Morgan, with other 
officers and foldiers to the number of 120. Thefe prifoners we have put into 
the church, and fliall keep them till I receive further orders from Lieutenant 
General Cromwell." 

About forty of the garrifon, befide Sir Nicholas Kemeys and the other 
officer mentioned in Colonel Ewer's report, were flain in the affault. The 
breach is ftated by Mr. Wakeman, from a comparifon of whofe account with 
that of Archdeacon Coxe, and the official report, thefe particulars are given, 
to have been in the curtain wall, between Harry Marten's tower and the 
next above, and ftill difcemible from the difference in the mafonry, where 
the damage had been repaired. The taking of the caftle was confidered by 
the parliament as fo important, that the captain who brought the news wa» 
rewarded with ;^50, and a letter of thanks was fent to Colonel Ewer and 

the 
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the oflBcers and foldiers engaged in that fervice. There is a letter from 
Cromwell to Major Saunders, dated 17th June, 1648, printed in Harris** 
Life of Cromwell, and reprinted in Noble's Houfe of Cromwell, Williams's 
Monmouthfhire, and elfewhere, in which he fays, there was plain discovery 
that Sir Trevor Williams of Langebie was very deep in the plot of betraying 
Chepftow Caftle, and diredls the feizure of him and of Mr. Morgan, the High 
Sheriff of Monmouth, expreffing great anxiety to have his orders carried out. 

Oliver Cromwell had more than a public intereft in all that concerned 
Chepftow Caftle. In the year 1645, the caftle and park of Chepftow, with 
the Chafe of Wentwood, and other eftates of the Marquis of Worcefter, the 
particulars of which we fliall have to notice prefently, had been confifcated 
and fettled by the parliament on the Lord General, as a reward for his fervices. 
In April, 1648, he was in treaty for the marriage of his fon, Richard, with 
Dorothy, daughter of Richard Major ; and in a letter to his friend, Colonel 
Richard Norton, who feems to have been his negociator in the matter, he 
writes : — " In point of jointure, I fliall give fatiffadlion, and as to the fettlement 
of lands given me by the parliament, fatiffadlion to be given in like manner, 

according as we difcourfed Truly the land to be fettled, both what 

the parliament gives me and my own, is very little lefs than :^3000 per annum, 
all things confidered, if I be rightly informed. And a lawyer of Lincoln's Inn, 
having fearched all the Marquis of Worcefter's writings (which were taken at 
Ragland, and fent for by the parliament, and this gentleman appointed by the 
committee to fearch the faid writings) aflfures me there is no fcruple concerning 
the title : and it fo fell out that this gentleman, who fearched, was my own 
lawyer, a very godly, able man, and my dear friend, which I reckon no fmall 
mercy. He is alfo poffeffed of the writings for me." I would not be under- 
ftood as difparaging the importance of religious principle, in eftimating a man's 
charadter in any relation of life : but gentlemen, who make what the writer 
of this letter underftood by godliness the firft confideration in choofing their 
lawyers, may chance to find themfelves faddled with a bad titl6. The cafe 
of Oliver Cromwell was no exception : for his legal friend had made a fad 
flip, in overlooking two family fettlements, dated refpedlively the 3rd June, 
1627, and loth November, 163 1, by which, while various manors and lands 
were fettled on Henry, then fifth Earl of Worcefter, for life, with remainder 
to his fon, Edward, in tail, other manors and lordfliips, comprizing the lordfliips 
of Chepftow, Barton, and Hardwick, eftimated in the parliamentary report, 

to 
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to be prefently noticed, at ;^5io is, lod. per annum ; the borough of Chepftow, 
j^68 13s. 8d. ; Frith Wood, near Chepftow, ;^ioo ; the lordlhip of Tidenham, 
j^3S(> 3s. iid. ; and the feignory of Gower, ^672 15s. gd., making a total 
of £1707 15s. 2d. per annum, all of which formed part of the parliamentary 
fettlement on the Lord General Cromwell, had been limited to what were 
then, and ftill are, the ufual ufes in ftridl fettlement, the eflfedt of which 
(avoiding technical details) was to give fucceffive life eftates, to Earl Henry 
and his fon Edward, with remainder in tail to the latter's fon, Henry, who, 
on his grandfather's death, was known by the courtefy title of Lord Herbert. 
The "delinquency" of the Marquis of Worcefter and his fon was beyond 
queftion, but the young Lord Herbert was only about fixteen years of age at 
the time of the confifcation of his grandfather's eftates, and, under fome 
influence which is ftill unaccounted for, from the time when he began to 
take part in public affairs, he efpoufed the caufe, in refiftance to which his 
family had made fuch facrifices, and aftually fat in Cromwell's parliament and 
Council of State, and Ihewed his conformity with the religion of thofe in 
power, by attending fervice in the chapel at Whitehall. 

At the death of the firft Marquis of Worcefter, Cromwell was in full 
pofleflion of Chepftow and the other eftates fettled on him. It does not 
appear at what period he firft became aware of the rights of the young heir, 
the knowledge of which was the fingle thorn in the bed of rofes provided for 
the Lord General by the liberality of parliament. We cannot avoid fufpedting 
that he may have had his private reafons for acquiring a perfonal influence 
over Lord Herbert, and that fuch influence, however acquired, may have been 
conne<5led with his divergence from the principles, as well in religion as in 
politics, of his father and grandfather. Cromwell is faid to have allowed him 
a liberal income, and was evidently on terms of fome intimacy with him ; 
for on the 12th of April, 1651, the former writes, from Edinburgh, to his 
wife : — " My deareft, beware of my lord Herbert his refort to your houfe ; if 
he do fo may occafion fcandal, as if I were bargaining with him. Indeed be 
wife. You know my meaning" (Dircks, p. 210). But at this period the 
difcuffion of the queftion of Lord Herbert's rights, as Cromwell knew, could 
no longer be poftponed. The firft Marquis of Worcefter's eftates had been 
confifcated in 1645 ; and on the 14th of March, 1648-9, there was a further 
profcription, by a refolution of the Houfe, That Charles and James Stuart, fons 
of the late King, and various others, among whom it was refolved that the 

Earl 
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Earl of Worcefter be one (his title of Marquis not being recognized), and all 
that had been plotting, defigning, and aflifting in the Irifli rebellion, (hould 
die, without mercy, wherever they (hould be found within the limits of this 
nation, and their eftates employed in the ufe of the Commonwealth. A bill 
was now before parliament for the fale* of the confifcated but unfold eftates ; 
and eleven days after Cromwell's letter to his wife a petition from Henry, 
Lord Herbert, was read to the houfe, and it was ** Ordered that it be referred 
to a committee to confider what intereft the petitioner hath in any of the lands, 
late the Earl of Worcefter's, fettled by a6l of parliament on the Lord General, 
and the value thereof, and to report the whole ftate of the bufinefs to the 
parliament, and in cafe they find the petitioner hath any good title to any of 
the faid lands, that then they bring in a provifo for excepting out of fale by 
this act fo much of the lands of the faid Earl, now in the pDwer of the parliament 
to difpofe of, as may be of like value, to be difpofed of as the parliament (hall 
fee caufe." But it would feem that a forlorn attempt was made to meet the 
claim with a charge of delinquency againft the claimant himfelf ; for the appoint- 
ment of the committee is followed by an order, "That the bufinefs of the 
delinquency of the Lord Herbert of Raglan, as to the matter of fadl, be referred 
to this committee, to fend to the commi(fioners at Goldfmiths' Hall for what 
evidence they have againft him, and to report the ftate of the bufinefs touching 
the delinquency charged on the faid Lord Herbert,* to the parliament." There 
is nothing however to conneA Cromwell with this attack. The Committee's 
report faid nothing about delinquency, and was in favour of Lord Herbert's 
reverfibnary title to Chepftow, and the other lands, above mentioned as of 
the annual value of £i7oj 15s. 2d., and they alfo reported that certain other 
eftates, in the counties of Monmouth, Berks, Weftmoreland, and Hereford, the 
annual values of which are particularly fpecified, amounting together to the 
fum of £1700 I2S. lod., were fettled upon the Earl of Worcefter and the 
heirs male of his body, with divers remainders over, all which faid manors 
and lands were forfeited for treafon of the faid Earl, and were in the power 
of the parliament to fettle or difpofe of. The report was difcuflfed on the 

2lft 

1 It is poflible that his father may have been the perfon refenred ta There could be no doubt that he 
was Earl of Worceiler \ but as he had abandoned that title in his father's life time for that of Earl of 
Glamorgan, and the parliament did not recognife either that title or hb father's marquiiate, they feem 
to have occafionally fpoken of him as Lord Herbert. In the a<5l quoted below he is referred to as 
" Edward Lord Herbert, of Ragland, now called Earl of Worcefter." We have noticed that he is 
flyled Earl of Worcefter in the adl of profcription above quoted. 
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2ift of May^ 1 65 1, when the propofal to ^'take into debate the bnfinefs of 
delinquency, concerning the Lord Herbert of Raglan/' was negatived, and it 
was ''referred to the commiffioners for compounding, to proceed touching 
the point of delinquency charged on the Lord Herbert of Raglan, and give 
judgment thereon, and to report their judgment and the grounds of it to the 
parliament forthwith." No trace of fuch report is found, but its purport may be 
inferred from the A6t for fale of the forfeited eftates, which was pafled on the 
1 6th of July following, and is printed in Scobell's A<5ts and Ordinances. It 

provides that " this prefent adl fliall not extend to the manor of 

Pellenny, the manors of Monmouth and Wyfham, the manors of Purcafleck 
and Trelledt's Grange, the manors, caftles, and demeafns of the manors and 
caftles of Grifmond, St. Kenfreth, Monmouth, and White Caftle, the lands 
and tenements called Bettus and Perlloyd, all which are in the county of 
Monmouth, nor to the manor of Crookham, in the county of Berks, nor to 
the manor of Kendal, in the county of Weftmerland, nor to the manors of 
Shobden and Pofton, in the county of Hereford, but that the fame (the 
lands reputed parcel of the faid manors of Purcafleck and Trelledt's Grange, 
or one of them, called Crymlands, formerly granted or intended to be granted 
in the hereafter mentioned adt to Oliver Cromwell and his heirs, only excepted) 

fhall be and remain, for and during the natural life only of Edward, 

Lord Herbert, of Ragland, now called Earl of Worcefter, as forfeited unto 
the Commonwealth, and for and during the life of the faid Edward (hall and 
may be difpofed of by virtue of this adt, and immediately from and after the 
death of the faid Edward, or other the determination of that particular eftate 
during his life, the fame Ihall remain and be unto Henry, called Lord Herbert, 
fon and heir apparent of the faid Edward, and unto his heirs, which faid 
manors and premifes, eftimated to be of the yearly value of ^1700 12s. lod., 
fhall from henceforth, as a remainder only, and not to take effeA in pofleflion 
till after the death of the faid Edward .... be and remain unto the faid 
Henry, called Lord Herbert, and his heirs, in lieu and recompenfe of all 
fuch right, or pretence of right, as the faid Henry, called Lord Herbert, hath, 
or any his heirs or iflues may have, of, in, or to any the manors, lordfhips, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments hereinafter mentioned, that is to fay, the 
manors of Chalton, alias Chanton, Clanfield, Catherinton, and Blendworth, in 

the county of Southampton, the advowfons and rights of patronage 

to the churches of the parifhes of Chalton, alias Chanton, Clanfield, Catherinton, 

and Blendworth and all other the manors, lands, &c., of 

Henry 
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Henry, late Earl of Worcefter, Edward, Lord Herbert, Sir Charles Somerfet, 
and Sir John Somerfet, or any of them, within the faid county of Southampton, 
the manors of Tydenham and WoUafton, fituate, lying, and being in the county 
of Gloucefter, with their and every of their rights, members, and appurtenances, 
the advowfons and rights of patronage of the churches of the parifhes of 
Tydenham, Wollafton, and Alvington, in the faid county of Gloucefter, the 
feveral and free fifhings and wears in the Rivers of Wye and Severn, in the 
faid county of Gloucefter, the manors and lordfliips of Chepftow, alias Stragul, 
alias Struggle, Barton, alias Pentherry, Hardwick, St. Kynmarks, and Crymland, 
with their and every of their rights, members, and appurtenances, in the county 
of Monmouth, the advowfons and rights of patronage of the feveral churches 
of the feveral parifhes of Chepftow, Pentherry, St. Arvans, Newchurch and 

Lamfliam, in the faid county of Monmouth, the lands, tenements, 

and hereditaments, called or known by the name of Chepftow Grange 

in the faid county of Monmouth, the lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 

called or known by the name of Frythewood and Barnets-Wood, lying 

and being in the pariflies, fields, and territories of St. Arvan, Howick, 
Newchurch, Chepftow, and Mathem, fome or one of them, in the faid county 
of Monmouth, the manors or lordfliips of Magor Regis, Redwick, Moor's 

Court, Miles Court, Marthering Ringes, alias Marthingeringes, Grange, 

in the faid county of Monmouth, the advowfons and rights of patronage to 

the churches of the feveral pariflies of Magor and Redwick and alfo the 

manors and lordfliips of Anglicana Gower, Wallicana Gower, Swanfey, Kilvey, 
Suprabofcos, Subbofcos, Oyftermouth, Pennard, Lougher, Kjrthal, alias Kitle, 

Trewithrah, alias Triveday, and Lunnon, alias Ilfton, in the county 

of Glamorgan, and alfo the advowfons and rights of patronage to the churches 

of the feveral pariflies of Gower and Swanfey all which, together 

with all privileges, powers, freedoms, rights, liberties, and immunities granted, 
mentioned and exprefled in one a<5t, made this prefent parliament, entituled,* 
"An A<St for fettling certain manors and tenements upon Oliver Cromwell, 
Lord Lieutenant of Iceland, and his heirs," are, by authority of this prefent 
aft difcharged of all pretence of right, made or to be made by the faid 
Henry, called Lord Herbert, and it is hereby ordained and enafted that the 
faid former a<5l ftand and be in all things ratified and confirmed, and that 
the faid Oliver Cromwell his heirs and afligns, and fuch perfon and perfons 
to whom he hath made any conveyance or aflurance of the premifes, or any 

part 

1 1 have not found this a<fl in Scobell's CoUedlion. 
2 G 
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part thereof, fince the 7th day of February, A.D. 1645, according to the effeft 
and meaning of fuch conveyance, fhall hold and enjoy the manors, lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments laft above mentioned, according to the faid recited 
or mentioned a<5l, and with the refpe<5live difcharges, advantages, favings, and 
provifions in the faid recited a6l contained, and farther difcharged of all and 
every the eftate, right, title, intereft, claim, reverfion, remainder, and demand 
whatfoever of him the faid Lord Herbert, or of the heir or heirs of the 
body, or heirs male of the body, or iflfues of the body, of him the faid 
Henry, Lord Herbert, and alfo difcharged of all fuch eftates, rights, titles, 
charges, remainders, poflibilities, expeftancies, and demands whatfoever, which 
he the faid Henry, Lord Herbert, by any common recovery duly had againft 
him, as tenant or vouchee, or by any other means could, might, or .may, or 
can cut off or bar, in cafe no fuch forfeiture had been, And that whereas 
the faid Henry, Lord Herbert, hath propounded his readinefs and willingnefs, 
in refpe6t of the faid recompence, to do or confent unto any a<5l for the 
further affuring of the premifes fo as aforefaid fettled upon the faid Oliver 
Cromwell, and in purfuance thereof he the faid Henry, Lord Herbert, hath, 
by his deed under his hand and feal, confinned the premifes to the faid 
Oliver Cromwell and his heirs. It is hereby further ena6ted that the fame 
deed of confirmation, according to the purport thereof, fhall in all things 
ftand firm and binding unto the faid Henry, Lord Herbert, and his heirs for 
'ever, faving to all and every perfon and perfons, bodies politique and corporate, 
their heirs and fucceffors (other than the faid Henry, Earl of Worcefter, 
and Edward, Earl of Worcefter, Sir Charles Somerfet, and Sir John Somerfet) 
and all and every perfon and perfons having any eftate in the premifes 
hereby fettled upon the faid Lord Herbert, by, from, or under them or any 
of them, fince the 20th day of May, A.D. 1641, and other than the eftate 
and title accrued to the Commonwealth; all fuch eftate, right, title, or intereft, 
as they had or might have in the premifes by this prefent a<5t, fettled as 
aforefaid upon the faid Henry, Lord Herbert, as if this a6l had not been 
had or made." 

The Lord General Cromwell was thus left in undifturbed pofleflion of 
his eftate. It appears from a fubfequent report of the Committee, if read 
in connexion with other proceedings of Parliament in 1646 (fee Dircks, 
pp. 193, 205), that Lord Herbert's reverfionary right extended to certain houfes 
and lands in London, Weftminfter, Stepney, and Adlon of the eftimated annual 
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value of ^786, which had been fold by Parliament to William Pennoyer and 
Richard Hill for £125^4 12s. od. : and it was probably in relation to this 
property that Lord Herbert, on the 30th of 0<5lober, 1651, prefented another 
petition, the purport of which is not ftated, but which was " referred to the 
former committee, to confider of the bufinefs, and if they fhould find the 
petitioner had juft title to the land, to prefent fome lands to the Parliament, 
for the petitioner's fatifFadtion, in confideration thereof." The refult was a 
recommendation, ultimately carried out, which was, in eflfedl, that Lord 
Herbert Ihould purchafe from the Parliament, his father's confifcated life 
intereft in the lands in the counties of Monmouth, Berks, Weftmoreland, and 
Hereford, forming the eftates already mentioned as valued at ^1700 12s. lod., 
by releafing his reverfionary intereft in the lands fold to Pennoyer and Hill, 
and paying to the truftees for fale of delinquents' lands the fum of j^oo, 
whereupon the lands already fettled upon him in reverfion, and in which he 
thus acquired an abfolute intereft, were delivered to him accordingly in 
immediate pofTeflion. Some years later the Marchionefs of Worcefter and 
her two daughters petitioned parliament for the ufual allowance for their 
maintenance out of the confifcated eftates : but the tedious proceedings, 
which refulted in a grant to her of Worcefter Houfe, in the Strand, have no 
conne<5lion with Chepftow, and not fufl&cient with the perfonal hiftory of its 
owner to be worth narrating here. The nomination of the young Lord Herbert 
as a member of the Council of State in November of the fame year will be 
noticed when we come to flcetch his perfonal hiftory. It is alluded to here that 
the reader may draw his own conclufion as to the poflible connexion of the 
events which have juft been related with the appointment of a Councillor fo 
mexperienced in aflFairs of ftate to fhare in the government of a great nation. 
It fliews how potent was the influence of Cromwell at a time when, except 
as having command of the army, he occupied no oftenfible pofition of authority 
in the State. 

" Shaul Cromwell have a ftatue ?" is a queftion which has been long ago 
decided in the afBrmative, and the fa6l of his having lived and died the 
de fadto pofleflbr of Chepftow Caftle admits of no more queftion than that 
of his having been Chief of the State. His perfonal hiftpry is too clofely 
connedled with that of his country to require any notice here ; but, as one 
of the Lords of Striguil, we muft record his anns — Sable, a lion rampant 
Argent. Thefe were his paternal arms. The mongrel device, in which they 

are 
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are borne as an inefcutcheon on a quarterly fhield conlifting of the crofles 
of St. George and St. Andrew, treated as armorial bearings, and, as fuch, 
quartered with the heraldic harp of Ireland, is more properly the arms of the 
Commonwealth, though ignorantly ufed at the Protector's funeral impaled 
with his wife's arms. 

His death on the 3rd of September, 1658, and the feeble tenure by his 
fon Richard Cromwell, for a few troubled months of what can fcarcely be 
called power, are matters of general history. The fon's Protedtorfhip in name 
continued till the 25th of May following, but it ceafed in fact on the 22nd April, 
when he diflblved his parliament at the didtation of the army and its leaders, 
and took fteps for the reaflembling of the remains of the Long Parliament, 
expelled by Cromwell in 1653. Among the demands made by the army upon 
the parliament, within a week after its reaflembling, was **the payment of 
all debts contradted by His Highnefs, the late Protedtor (meaning Richard, 
whofe depofition is thus treated as an accomplifhed fadt), or by his father, 
fince 1653 (the date of the eftablifhment of the Protedtorate), the fettlement 
of an annual revenue of ;^i 0,000, with a fuitable houfe, on Richard Cromwell 
and his heirs for ever, together with a further fum of ;^i 0,000 a year to him 
for life, and ;^,ooo a year to his honourable mother during her life, to the 
end a mark of the high efteem this nation hath of the good fervice done by 
his father, our ever renowned general, may remain to pofterity." Two members 
were deputed by the houfe to induce Richard Cromwell to leave Whitehall, 
and to execute a formal fubmiflion to the authority of parliament. Through 
them, and as the refult of their negociations, he fubmitted a general ftatement 
of his affairs, reprinted in Noble's Memoirs of the Houfe of Cromwell (i, 443), 
and elfewhere, from the Journals of the Houfe. The Protedlor's real eftate, 
exclufive of Dalby, Broughton, and Gower, fettled upon Henry Cromwell, on 
his marriage, and Newhall, fettled as fecurity for his lifter's marriage portion 
of ;^i 5,000, is ftated to confift of Chepftall (of the annual value of £$^9 7s. 3d.), 
Magore, Tydenham, Woolafton, Chaulton, Burleigh, Okham, and Egleton (the 
annual value of each of which is given, but not neceffary to be here par- 
ticularized) and making an aggregate of £^117 12s. 4d., out of which there 
were payable an annuity to his mother of ;^2000, and other annuities to the 
amount of ;^i8, leaving him a nett income of £i2()<) 12s. 4d., incumbered 
with debts contradled by himfelf, in his father's lifetime, to the amount of 
;^3000. The eventual arrangement made by parliament was to difcharge the 
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debts of Oliver Cromwell, and other debts contradled by his fon on the public 
account, to the amount of £2()(}^Oy and to grant to Richard an annuity of 
;^70O for life, to be proportionately abated as the jointures and annuities 
fliould fall in. The declared objedt of the arrangement was to make up to 
him, with his own property, a clear income of ;^ioooo, fubjeft only to his 
private debts : and the figures fhew that this is done within a few (hillings. 
The only purpofe for .which it is noticed here is to fhew his continued 
pofleflion of Chepftow, which he no doubt retained until the Reftoration of 
Charles II. re-inftated its rightful owner. With that event the perfonal hiftory 
of Richard Cromwell ceafes to be connected with the Annals of Chepftow 
Caftle, and it is unneceffary to follow him in his twenty years of exile and 
fubfequent refidence in England, in not undignified obfcurity, until his death 
on the 13th July, 17 12, in the 86th year of his age. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The Restored Family of Somerset. 





/ 



THE neceffity for poftponing to this place what further we have to 
fay of Edward, fecond Marquis and fixth Earl of Worcefter, and 
giving his hiftory piecemeal in three feparate chapters of our memoir, 
is in charadler with the difjointed condition of the times. We have already 
traced his birth, marriages, and the ftate of his family at the outbreak of 
the civil war. It remains to notice the remarkable part he played in the 
crooked policy of that troubled period, and the mechanical genius, which, if 
his name had never been heard of in the cabinet or the field, would have 
entitled him to be fpoken of as the moft remarkable man of his race. 

His education was commenced under a private tutor at Raglan, and 
completed by a courfe of travel in Germany, France, and Italy, and perhaps 
by ftudy at a foreign univerfity. From the firft the bent of his genius was 
towards mathematical and mechanical ftudies ; and cafual phrafes in his 
" Century of Inventions " indicate that the works of the Italian engineers 
had not been loft upon his obfervation. The idle ftory, which, while doing 
juftice to the claims of the fecond Marquis of Worcefter to the invention 
of the fteam engine, attributes it to his chance obfervation, while a prifoner 
in the Tower, of the power of fteam in raifing a pot lid, has been exploded 
by Mr. Dircks, who has fhewn how mechanical inventions in general, and 
the " Water-commanding Engine " in particular, had been the ftudy of the 
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Marquis's life. Appliances for the raifing of water held a very prominent 
place in the mechanical ideas of the age, not only in refpedl of their direft 
utility in fuppljring water for confumption and ornament, and draining mines 
and fens, but as means of procuring a motive power — the idea of applying 
direiSl to other purpofes the power devifeid for raifing the water being a 
fimplification more obvious to us than to our anceftors. From the period 
of bis marriage, in 1628, Lord Herbert feems to have been refiding at 
Raglan : and to this period Mr. Dircks adduces reafons for afligning bis 
engagement of Cafpar Kaltoff, a Dutch pra6tical mechanic, to aflSft in 
his purfuits. With his afliftance there is evidence of a fyftem of water- 
works having been eftablifhed at Raglan, for the fupply of a fountain 
ftanding in what is ftill known as the Fountain Court. Whether the water 
was raifed by means of appliances which formed the germ of the fteam engine 
is a moot point. On the north face of the Citadel, or Tower of Gwent, 
there are ftill remaining a feries of perpendicular grooves, communicating with 
chambers in the wall, of which an elevation is given in Mr. Dircks's work, 
and which he confiders may have enclofed pipes and boilers, confiftent with 
the defcription given of the Marquis's invention. Mr. Clark, in fome obfervations 
on the caftle, printed in the Archaeological Journal (xxviii, 332), expreffed his 
opinion that they were intended only to receive the frames of two drawbridges, 
when not in adlion, and ftated that there were grooves precifely fimilar to 
be feen in the citadel at Verona, into which the drawbridges for carriages 
and foot paflengers were ftill occafionally raifed. In deference to the opinion 
of fo competent an authority on caftellated architedture, the point muft be 
confidered open ; but it would be fatiffadlory to have an elevation of the wall 
at Verona, as diftindl as Mr. Dirck's of that at Raglan, to enable us to judge 
of the alleged precife limilarity, and a drawing of the bridge apparatus itfelf, 
fo as to account for the pofition of the particular chambers and* grooves. Thofe 
at Raglan extend to a height of forty-fix feet, to which furely no drawbridge 
would be raifed. That there was machinery of fome defcription for raifing 
water to the top of this tower is evident by a comic incident related by 
Dr. Bayly, and quoted by Mr. Dircks, as having occurred at the beginning 
of the Long Parliament : — "Certain ruftics came into Raglan Caftle to fearch 
for arms, his lordfhip being a papift.'' The Marquis ftood on his privilege 
as a peer of the realm, and eventually fo prevailed that **they were at laft 
willing to take his word ; but he not wifhing to part with them on fuch eafy 
terms, had before refolved to return them one fright for another. With that 
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view he brought them over a high bridge, that arched over the moat 

that was between the caftle and the great tower, wherein the Lord Herbert 
had newly contrived certain water works, which, when the feveral engines 
and wheels were to be fet going, much quantity of water, through the hollow 
conveyances of the aquedudls, was to be let down from the top of the high 
tower, which upon the firft entrance of thefe wonderful afinegoes ^ the Marquis 
had given order that thefe cataradts fhould begin to fall, which made fuch a 
fearful and hideous noife, by reafon of the hoUownefs of the tower, and neigh- 
bouring echoes of the caftle, and the waters that were between and round 
about, that there was fuch a roaring as if the mouth of hell had been wide 
open, and all the devils conjured up, occafioning the poor filly men to ftand 
fo amazed as if they had been half dead, and yet they faw nothing. At laft, 
as the plot was laid, up came a man, ftaring and running, crying out 'Look 
to yourfelves, my matters, for the lions are got loofe.' Whereupon the fearchers 
tumbled fo over one another, efcaping down the fburs, that it was thought 
one half of them would break their necks, never looking behind them until 
out of fight of the caftle." About the year 1638, Lord Herbert exhibited 
tp Charles L and his court, with many perfons of diftindtion, including two 
foreign ambafladors, a machine, fet up in the Tower of London, for exhibiting 
felf-motive power, or, in other words, perpetual motion, a problem which the 
mechanics of thofe days looked upon as an obje6t of poffible attainment. 
At this period Cafpar KaltoflF appears to have been in his fervice, fomewhere 
in London, and though Mr. Dircks has failed to pierce the obfcurity in which 
the fubjedt is involved, he fhews fome grounds for fuppofing that years before 
the Civil War broke out. Lord Herbert had, at his own expence, fet up an 
eftablifhment, carried on under the charge of Kaltofif, in premifes at Vauxhall 
let for that purpofe by the King, and which by fome means was kept on 
foot during the Commonwealth. On this eftablifhment he declared, in a 
petition, in the year 1663, he had expended j^gooo in building, befide upwards 
of ;^50,ooo in trying experiments and conclufions of arts. It is odd that the 
mechanics, while allowing the chymifls to ufurp the fole ufe of the word 
Laboratory, have no name for an analogous eftablifhment for carrying on 
their own purfuits. Why fhould they not revive the fecond Marquis of 
Worcefter's term, and call it an " Operatory " ? 

Hence 

^ Afmego— a young ais — Portuguefe. *' Thou hast no more brains than I have in my elbow : an 
afinego may tutor thee." Shakefpeare's Troilus and Creffida» il, i. 
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These mechanical purfuits were rudely interrupted by the outbreak of 
the Civil War, in which we have feen how prominent a pofition he at once 
took in military affairs. It cannot be faid that his military career was a 
fuccefs. The various operations in which he was concerned, though fpoken 
of in high founding terms in his patent of nobility, made little figure in 
hiftory ; and the force of 1500 foot and 500 horfe, which his father's generous 
loyalty had placed under his command, came to an unfortunate end, in the 
year 1642, by being furprized, and furrendering without a blow to Sir William 
Waller, who had croffed the Severn at a point which it would have been 
eafy to guard, and 1300 foot and three troops of horfe were led prifoners 
into Gloucefter. This difafter occurred while Lord Herbert was abfent from 
his command, being with the King at Oxford. Such at leaft is the account 
of Clarendon (Hift. of the Rebellion, ii, 287, ed. 1732) and he is more likely 
to have been well informed on the fubjedt than the Parliamentarian May, who, 
in his Hiftory of the Parliament (ch. iv, p. 203, reprint of 181 2), fpeaks of Lord 
Herbert as having been in command, and fays he efcaped by flight and got to 
Oxford. He fubfequently raifed another regiment of foot and ten troops of 
cavalry at his father's expence, and at his own fupplied with arms and horfes the 
greater part of a troop of Life Guards, confifting of 120 noblemen and gentlemen 
of rank. The reafons for and againft the employment of Lord Herbert in fo 
prominent a military pofition are canvaffed at length by Clarendon, at the page laft 
cited. After alluding to the emulations and diffentions of families, he fays, " It was 
'to be hoped that the old grudges and prejudices, which had been rather againft 
the houfe of Worcefter and the Popifh religion profeffed there than againft the 
perfon of this lord, would have been compofed and declined by his fair and 
gentle carriage towards all men, as in truth he was of a civil and obliging 
nature." He is fpoken of, in the fame page, as ** a man of more than ordinary 
affection and reverence to the perfon of the King, and one who, he was fure, 
would neither deceive nor betray him. For his religion, he might work upon 
himfelf, but could not difquiet other men, for though he were a papift, he was 
never like to make others fo, and his reputation and intereft was very great 
with many gentlemen of thofe counties who were not at all friends to his 
religion." 

But the principal part played by Lord Herbert in the Civil War was as 

the fecret emiffary of the King. It is time to notice his famous patent as Earl 

of Glamorgan, and his miffion to the Pope's Nuncio and the Irifli Roman 

Catholics 
2 H 
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Catholics, with a commiffion containing the moft extraordiiiary powers ever 
delegated by Englifh fovereign to fubjeft, including the filling up of blank 
patents of creation to every dignity from a Marquis to a Barooeti conftitutiag 
him generaliffimo of three armies, Englifh, Iriihy and Fordign, and Admirid 
of a fleet at fea, and promifing him the title of Duke of Somer&t and the hand 
of the Princefs Elizabeth for his fon in marriage, with a portion of ;^ 300,000. 
The commiffion was dated ift April, 1644, and addreSed to him as '' Edward 
Somerfet, alias Plantagenet,^ Lord Herbert, Baron BeaufcMt, of Caldicote, 
Grifmond, Chepftow, Ragland, and Grower, Earl of Glsmorgan/' A bill of 
that date, under the royal fign manual, for creating him Earl of Glamorgan 
and Baron Beaufort, is faid by fome modern writers to be ftill remaining in the 
Signet Office, but others have failed on search to find it, and it seems very 
doubtful, after the inveftigations of Sir Harris Nicolas, whether the pateiOt 
palfed the Great Seal. It was not even recorded in the Docquet book of 
Grants made by the King at Oxford. What we have to fay as to the fuppofed 
limitations of it will be more fitly deferred to a future page. There is fome 
diflocation in the order of documents, and confequent confufion, in Mr. Dircka'a 
narrative, from want of attention to the diftinction between the civil and 
hiftorical years (of which we had an illuftration in his date of the death of the 
fourth Earl) ; but it would appear that the Earl of Glamorgan did not go to 
Ireland (if he went at all that year) till fome months after the date of his firft 
commiffion — ^returned to the King about the end of the year — and in January, 
February, and March, 1644-5, received fresh inftructions, commiffions, and 
promifes. He was authorized to levy any number of men in Ireland or 
elfe where, and to ''treat and conclude with the confederate Roman Cath<^cs, 
if, upon neceffity, any be to be condefcended unto, wherein our Lieutenant 
cannot fo well be feen in, as not fit for us at prefent publicly to own." "There- 
fore,'' continues the document, '^ we charge you to proceed according to this 
our warrant with all poffible fecrecy, and for whatfoever you (hall engage 
yourfelf, upon fuch valuable confiderations as yon in your judgment ihaU deem 

fit 

1 The higheft grade in the peerage, and that too under the title borne by Henry Beauloct, tke 
father of his anceflor the firil Earl of Worceder, was indeed a prize: but the attributing to him 
under the form of an alias, the fumame of Plantagenet, which had not only never been acquired 
by reputation by the family of Somerfet, but from which even the Beauforts had been jealoufly 
reflridled, led their limited legitimation by parliament, as the ifTue of John of Gaunt, fliould form 
• a pretext for pretentions to the throne, was a compliment, which, to many perfoas, would have been 
too fulfome to be acceptable. ' 
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fit, we promife, on the word of a King and a Chriftian, to ratify and perform 
Ae fame." And in another document of this period, under his private fignet, 
Ike King writes :^^'' So great is the confidence we repofe in yoy, as that what* 
foever you fiiall perform, a6 warranted under our fign manual, pocket fignet, or 
private mark, or even by word of mouth without further ceremony, we do, on 
the word of a King and a Chriftian, promife to make good, to all intents and 
pnrpo&a, as effedhiaUy as if your authority from us had been under the Great 
Seal of England, with this advantage, that we (hall efteem ourfelf the more 
oUiged to you for your gallantry in not ftanding upon fuch nice terms to do us 
ftrvice, which we fliall, God willing, reward. And although you exceed what law 
aao warrant, or any powers of ours reach unto, as not knowing what you have 
need of, yet, it being for our fervice, we oblige ourfelf not only to give you our 
pvdon, bnt to maintain the fame with all our might and power. And though, 
either by accident, or by any other occafion, you fhall deem it neceflary to depofit 
any of our warrants, and fo want them at your return, we faithfully promife to 
make them good at your return, and to fupply anything wherein they fliall be 
found defective, it not being convenient for us at this time to dispute upon them : 
for of what we have here fet down you may reft confident, if there be faith and 
tmft in mMi. Proceed therefore cheerfully, fpeedily, and boldly ; and for 
yonr fo doing this fliall be your fufficient warrant." 

We mnft cut fliort the narrative of his miffion. After delays occafioned 

by the veflel in which he embarked from Wales being driven by ftxefs of 

weather on to the coaft of Lancafliire, where the Earl and his companions 

were arrefted by the parliamentary officers, but made their efcape ; he arrived 

in Ireland in the fpring or fummer of 1645, and opened negociadons with 

ti» Nuncio and the Supreme Council fitting at Kilkenny, and eventually con- 

dnded an arrangement with them, which, from his point of view, may have 

feemed to be for the intereft of his country, but which happily failed of eflfedt. 

The Roman Catholic Archbifliop of Tuam being flain in an encounter with 

the garrifon of Sligo, there was found in his baggage an attefted copy of the 

treaty between the Earl of Glamorgan and the Supreme Council, a papal bull, 

and correfpondence between the Archbifliop and his agents at Rome, Paris, and 

eUewhere : and, that nothing might be wanting to make the expofure complete, 

a packet-boat from Ireland being boarded at Padftow by Sir Thomas Fairfax, a 

packet of papers was thrown overboard, but recovered by the parliamentary 

commander, containing the EarFs own correfpondence and the Articles of 

Agreement 
2 H* 
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Agreement under his hand and feal. On the 26th of December he was 
arrefted, in Dublin, and committed to the caftle on a charge of high treafon 
by the Marquis of Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant, whom the King, in purfuance 
of his crooked policy, had deceived as to the extent of Glamorgan's powers. 
The King utterly difavowed his proceedings "on the word of a Chriftian," 
thanked Ormond for his fervice, and added, "Albeit I have too juft caufe, 
for the clearing of my honour, to command, as I have done, to profecute 
Glamorgan in a legal way ; yet I will have you fufpend the execution of any 
fentence againft him until you inform me fully of all the proceedings ; for I 
believe it was his mifguided zeal, more than any malice, which brought this 
great miffortune on him and on us all." The King's own letter was fo craftily 
worded that it may be read as not expreflly difavowing the commiflion, but 
only the extent or meaning of the powers contained in it ; but he allowed his 
fecretary to write to Ormond, on the following day, a letter, in which he fays, 
^'The King hath commanded me to advertize your lordfhip that the patent 
for making the said Lord Herbert, of Raglan, Earl of Glamorgan is not pafled 
the Great Seal here, fo as he is no peer of this kingdom, notwithftanding he 
ftyles himfelf, and hath treated with the rebels of Ireland, by the name of 
Earl of Glamorgan, which is as vainly taken upon him as his pretended warrant, 
if any fuch be, was furreptitioufly gotten." And yet the King, the very day 
before, in his letter to the Marquis of Ormond, had fpoken of his agent as 
" Glamorgan," and three days later, and on many fubfequent occafions, addrefled 
him by that title. The Earl was the beft abufed man in the three kingdoms. 
The roundheads regarded him as the guilty tool of the defperate King, while 
the proteftant royalifts could look with fcarcely more favour on a compact 
between him and his coreligionifts to facrifice the Proteftant eftablifhment, as 
the price of affiftance from the Pope and foreign powers ; and even the Roman 
Catholics were ready to throw upon him the blame of deluding them with empty 
promifes. Nor has hiftorydone much more juftice to the unfortunate Earl of 
Glamorgan, one fet of writers not fcrupling to charge him with the actual 
forgery of the document produced in fupport of the powers he aflumed, while 
others regard him as the innocent but incompetent dupe of a faithlefs fovereign. 
The truth probably lies between the two ftatements — admitting the authenticity 
of the documents, and that every ftep taken by the Earl of Glamorgan was 
fully authorized by the King, it muft be remembered that the Earl was plajring 
for a great ftake — and loft. If he fucceeded, he was to gain rank, honours, 
wealth, royal alliances, all that a grateful fovereign could devife to reward his 

fervices. 
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fervices. If he failed, it was part of the compadl that he fhould submit to be 
difavowed and repudiated, but faved, fo far as the King had power to fave him, 
from actual punilhment. And, to this extent, the compact was performed ; for, 
on grounds which never came to light, he was releafed from cuftody on the 
2ift of January, on giving up to the Lord Lieutenant the treaty figned by the 
confederated Roman Catholics, and giving bail for his appearance when called 
upon. Even after this he continued his confidential correspondence with the 
King, and his negociations with the Nuncio and confederated Roman Catholics, 
until the immediate object in view in raising forces — the relief of Chefter — 
failed by the surrender of that city. 

He was ftill in Ireland at the period when his father's death raifed him 
to the dignity of Marquis and Earl of Worcefter. He left it, in March, 
1647, for Paris, where he remained in exile and poverty until, in 1652, we 
find him again in London. It is not known on what grounds for expectation 
of impunity the profcribed Marquis ventured to fet foot on his native (hores, 
where the parliament declared that if found he (hould die without mercy, or 
what was the errand which induced him to incur the rilk. Some writers 
allege a fecret miffion from the exiled prince, and others the ftate of his own 
private affairs. That the latter is the more probable ftatement is fhewn by 
his allegation in four feparate petitions to the Council of State, abftra<5led in 
the Calendar of State Papers, Doraeftic feries, and noticed below, that he had 
voluntarily fubmitted himfelf to the Commonwealth. Poffibly his mind, releafed 
from cares of ftate, turned with redoubled eagernefs to his mechanical projects, 
and the defire of re-vifiting the Operatory at Vauxhall had become irrefiftible. 
The parliament, in an a(5t of 1649, for the fale of the property of the late 
King, had excepted the houfe called Vaux Hall, and the grounds, houfes, 
buildings, models, utenfils, and other neceflaries for pra<5lical inventions therein 
contained, and provided that they fhould remain, for the ufe of the Common- 
wealth, to be employed and difpofed of by the parliament, as they fhould 
think fit : and a letter of Milton's friend, Samuel Hartlib, quoted by Mr. Dircks 
(p. 266) mentions that it was fet apart as a place of refort for artifts, mechanics, 
&c., and a depdt for models and philofophical apparatus, and for carrying on 
experiments and trials of profitable inventions, and that it had been defigned 
by the late King for fuch ufe. In 1652, however, the parliament determined 
on its fale, and it was accordingly fold to John Trenchard, of Weftminfter. 
It was in the fame year that we find the Marquis of Worcefter vifiting England. 

His 
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His hopes of impunity, fo far as his liberty was concerned, were doomed 
to difappointment. He was foon arrefted, and on the 2Sth of July, the 
Houfe refolved, that the Earl of Worcefter do ftand committed to the Tower 
of London, in order to his trial, and that it be referred to the Council 
of State to confider in what way the Earl of Worcefter may be tried, and 
who hath harboured him, and to confider all the circumftances in his bufinefs, 
and to report their opinion thereon to the Houfe on Friday morning next. 
No fteps feem to have been taken towards his trial. In December, 1652, 
he prefented a petition to the Council of State, in which he is defcribed as 
a prifoner in the Tower, and reprefents the calls made upon him by his 
brewer, baker and cook, and that his keeper had not received a penny for 
lodgings or fee. The prayer of his petition is a curious one. It is for a 
grant of fuch concealed debts as are not yet difcovered or recovered by 
the state in confideration of his voluntary coming in, his ingenious* anfwer, 
and submiffive compliance. On the 13th January, 1653, in another petition 
to the fame body for competent maintenance for himfelf and family, he fays 
that had he been taken in arms he and his family would not have been left 
without bread ; but he had fubmitted voluntarily, and had lived in imprifonment 
fix months on credit, which was hourly Ukely to fail ; and his wife had neither 
jointure nor maintenance. Again, on the 22nd of March, he prays for at> 
allowance, having fubmitted voluntarily, and been eight months without 
maintenance. On the 31ft of the fame month, he prays them for releafe on 
bail for his good behaviour and fubmiflion to the prefent government. He 
thanks the Council for their charitable intentions for his fubfiftence, yet finds 
the prefentation of his condition obftrudted by multiplicity of affairs, and is 
out of hope to be relieved. On the 14th of May, being a fortnight aftw 
Cromwell's coup d'etat, the Earl of Worcefter, as he is ftyled throughout 
thefe proceedings, writes to him a letter, abftradted in the fame calendar, in 
which he fays, " The obftacle which hindered many of your laudable intentions 
for the common welfare being now, by God's goodnefs and your unparalleled 
endeavours, removed, I doubt not of redrefs and really to receive what the 
late Council of State put me in hopes of. No fubjedl in England has been 
fo hardly dealt with ; but having recourfe to the fountain-head of mercy and 
noblenefs, whofe chryftaline waters may now run without interruption : n^ 
heart is elevated with hopes." On the loth of June, the new Council of State 

diredbed 

^ The meaning is of course "ingenuous,'' but at this period the words were used indiscriminately. 
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dire6ted the Commiffioners of Goldfmith's Hall to order the allowance of j^$ 
per week, to be paid for the fubfillence of the Earl of Worcefter, prifoner in 
the Tower, weekly or otherwife, as the Earl fhall defire. And on the 14th, 
the Earl writes to Cromwell, expreffing his thanks, and acknowledgment of 
perfonal obligations, of which his daughter had informed him. In Auguft, 
1653, he prefented a petition to Parliament for his releafe, which was definitely 
refufed on the 3rd of October ; but another petition, in October of the following 
year, was more • fucceflfuL It was urged in his favour that he was an old man, 
and had lain long in prifon ; and the fmall-pox then raging under the fame 
roof where he lay, and that he had not done any actions of hoftility, but only 
as a * foldier, and in that capacity had always fhown civilities to the Englifh 
prifoners and proteftants. It was ordered that he fhould have his liberty, for 
the prefent, upon bail. From a warrant iflued by Cromwell, dated 26th June, 
1655, and printed from the Patent Book in Mr. Dircks's Appendix F., ordering 
the Commiflioners of the Treafury to pay to the Earl the weekly allowance of 
j^^y theretofore charged on the treafury at Goldfmiths* Hall, with arrears from 
the 8th day of January preceding, up to which date the treafurers of Goldfmiths' 
Hall had certified the fame to have been fatiffied, it may be inferred that the 
Earl's imprifonment had ceafed on or about the laft named date. Even before 
his releafe from the Tower, he appears to have been in treaty with Trenchard 
for the purchafc of the premifes at Vauxhall ; but whether fuch purchafe was 
made, and whether in his own name, or that of Cafpar Kalto£f, is not very 
clear. Some ten years later, there was a royal warrant (printed in Mr. Dircks's 
Appendix from the Calendar of State Papers), dire6ling enquiries by whom the 
feveral rooms were then polfefled ; and particularly what belonged to the 
Marquis of Worcefter, what to Gafpar Collthoff, late deceafed ; and what their 
refpective interefts in the engines, tools, &c., remaining in that place. But the 
confli6t of interefts probably arofe out of arrangements made fubfequent to the 
Reftoration, under which Kaltoff was employed in the making of guns and 
divers engines and works for His Majefty's fervice. 

Released from the Tower, the whole energies of the Marquis of Worcefter 
were dire<5ted to his mechanical inventions, and efpecially to the perfedting of 
bis ''Water-commanding Engine," from which, with all the enthufiafin of a 
projeAoTj he anticipated the reftoration of his fallen fortunes. In vain he 
fokight interviews with Cromwell, or even his fecretary Thurloe, declaring, in 
•terms which, to the difcredit of his political confiftency, have been erroneoufly 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed to have had reference to affairs of ftate, his ability to do His 
Highnefs more ferviee than any one fubje6l of his three nations. The "Century 
of Inventions" was not printed till the year 1663, but it bears evidence on its 
title of having been produced in 1655 ; and in the meantime it had been 
freely circulated in manufcript. Its title is, '*A Century of the names and 
fcantlings of fuch inventions as at prefent I can call to mind to have tried 
and perfe6led, which (my former notes being loft) I have, at the inftance of 
a powerful friend,* endeavoured now in the year 1655, to fet thefe down in 
fuch a way as may fufficiently inftrudl me to put any of them in praiStice/' 
In. the dedication to this work, in its publifhed form, he fpeaks of "the un- 
paralleled workman, both for truft and Ikill, Cafpar Kaltoff, who hath been, 
thefe five and thirty years, as in a fchool, under me employed, and ftill at 
my difpofal, in a place by my great expences made fit for public fervice, yet 
lately like to be taken from me." 

^The Reftoration at length offered a gleam of hope to the ftruggling 
Marquis, but while all ranks and parties in the nation were giving way to a 
tranfport of new-found loyalty, he, almoft alone among thofe whofe fidelity to 
his matter's houfe had never wavered, found himfelf an objedt of general 
fufpicion. One of the firft a6ls of the reaffembled Houfe of Lords was to 
appoint a committee to confider the Marquis of Worcefter's patent, alleged 
to be a prejudice to the peers, and on the 23rd Auguft, 1660, the committee 
reported, " that the Marquis of Worcefter confeffed to their Lordfliips that a 
patent was made and left in his^^hands by the King, to create him Duke of 
Somerfet, upon certain conditions which never yet were performed — that he 
made no ufe of it — that the faid patent is in the hands of his fon, the Lord 
Herbert, and his lordfhip is willing to deliver it up to His Majefty." A 
meffage was accordingly fent to the Houfe of Commons, of which Lord 
Herbert was a member, and eventually it was reported that the patent had 
been given up to His Majefty. There are fome circumftances connected with 
this patent, which ftill baffle attempts at explanation. It was promifed to the 
Earl of Glamorgan in the King's extraordinary commiffion of ift April, 1644 
(Dircks, p. 71) : and in a letter, dated the 12th of February, 1644-5, the 
King, in fending further defpatches for Ireland, writes, "What I can further 
think at this point is to fend you the Blue Ribbon, and a warrant for the 

title 

1 Probably Col. Chrillopher Copley, of whom, and his connedlion with the Marquis, particulars 
are given in Mr. Dircks's work and its Appendix. 
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title of Duke of Somerfet, both which accept and make ufe of at your dif- 
cretion : and if you fhould defer the publifhing of either for a while, to avoid 
envy and my being importuned by others, yet I promife your antiquity for 
the one and your patent for the other fhall bear date with the warrants " 
(Dircks, p. 74) : and yet there is among the Badminton MSS. (Dircks, p. 104) 
a warranty addrefled " to our Attorney or Solicitor General for the time being," 
dated at Oxford,, the 6th of January, in the 30th year of our reign (1644-5), 
for a bill conferring the fame dignity of Duke of Somerfet on the Earl's 
father, Henry, Marquis of Worcefter : and at p. 162, Mr. Dircks prints the 
iatrodudlory portion of a document which he calls ''the original patent," 
endorfed, '' 1646, 21 Charles I, creation of Edward, Earl of Glamorgan, Duke 
of Somerfet and Beaufort," and ftated to be ''ftill exifting at Badminton," 
whereas the patent by which that title was conferred, whatever may have been 
its date, was, as we have feen, given up to the King on the Reftoration. 

The " obnoxioufnefs of his religion," as he found to his coft, not only 
deprived him of court favours and public employment, but even of common 
jnfiice from the new Parliament. The order for the reftoration of his unfold 
eftates and ftay of wafte was accompanied by a faving claufe in favour of his 
fon, whofe pofition at this period feems to have been one of hoftility to the 
Marquis; but we will poftpone, for the prefent, the notice of this fubjedt. 
With more juftice the aft which was eventually obtained for reftoring him 
to his eftates was oppofed by his creditors, and was clogged with provifions 
for their benefit. The vaft fums expended by both the firft and fecond 
Marquifes in the royal caufe had neceffarily been raifed on the fecurity of 
their interefts in the fettled eftates of the family, and whatever claim for 
reimburfement the Marquis had upon the reftored monairchy, his creditors 
had a right to look to him in the firft inftance ; but the refult was that even 
the reftitution of his eftates left him a ruined man, overwhelmed with debts 
from which he never was able to extricate himfelf. In a petition from his 
wife to the Houfe of Lords, fo late as 1666-7, fhe declared that, although the 
Marquis had paid above ;^50,ooo of his debts, there remained fo many that 
his eftates was all feized on by his creditors, upon judgments, ftatutes, and 
recognizances, infomuch that he was deprived of his whole eftate, and nothing 
left for his and her fupport and maintenance. Whether thiij reftitution by Aft 
of Parliament was accompanied with the fame faving claufe in favour of Lord 
Herbert as the refolutions of the Houfe of Lords is immaterial to our purpofe, 

as 
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as it did not affe£t Chepftow and the other eftates which had been enjoyed by 
Cromwell, and which had neceflarily been dealt with in the General A€t of 
Attainder, 12 Chas. IL, ch. 30. That a€t accordingly contained a provifo 
veiling in the Marquis of Worcefter and Lord Herbert, for fuch eftates as they 
formerly had in the fame refpe<5tively, all the manors, lands, &c., which at any 
time theretofore had been the property of them or the late Marquis, or any 
of them, wherein the faid Oliver Cromwell, or any other the perfons attainted 
by that a<5t, had, or claimed, or pretended to have any eftate or intereft, 
notwithftanding any conveyance or aflurance theretofore made or acknowleged 
by the faid Edward, Marquis of Worcefter, and Henry, Lord Herbert, or 
either of them, unto the faid Oliver Cromwell. Even before the introduction 
of the reftoration bill, the Houfe of Lords, " upon information given that 
Elizabeth Cromwell, widow, the reli6l of Oliver Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, 
Efquire, and Henry, Lord Herbert, had many deeds, evidences, and writings 
belonging to the Lord Marquis of Worcefter," ordered the delivery to his 
Lordfllip of " all fuch deeds, evidences, conveyances, court-rolls, furveys, patents, 
fines, recoveries, rentals, plate, papers, memorials, and writings whatfoever;" 
and the very deeds held by Cromwell are now in the muniment room at 
Badminton (Dircks, pp. 238, 247). 

I KNOW not under what arrangement with the Government Chepftow 
Caftle was ufed for public purpofes. In Cromwell's time it had ferved, for 
fome months, about the end of the year 1656, as the place of imprifonment 
of Jeremy Taylor (Bonney's Life of Taylor, pp. 247, 252) : and after the 
Reftoration it received a lefs illuftrious occupant, in the perfon of Harry 
Marten, the regicide, whofe imprifonment here has attracted more than its 
{hare of notice, in confequence of the foolilh lines written by Southey in his 
days of republicanifm and pantifocracy, but which are as untrue in fa<5t as 
they are mifchievous in fentiment. As to the faiSl, it is notorious that Marten, 
at all events after the firft few years of his imprifonment, was little more than 
a prifoner on parole, allowed to vifit the neighbouring gentry, and occupying 
at Chepftow Caftle, with his family and fervants, fpacious and comfortable 
apartments in the tower which ftill bears his name. As to the fentiment, the 
lines received their beft antidote in the clever parody of Canning and Frere, 
in the Anti- Jacobin. A royal garrifon was maintained here, until the com- 
mencement of the laft century, which, in 1695, confifted of one captain, one 
lieutenant, two fergeants, three corporals, one drummer, one gunner, and 
fixty-two rank and file. 

Among 
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Among all his troubles and anxieties the Marquis never defponded. He 
bad. one great refource, in which, even as regards its pecuniary refults, he had 
unbounded confidence — ^his Water-commanding engine. He faw in profpe6t, only 
lefs diftin<5Uy than we can fee with the experience of the nineteenth century, 
the amazing revolution to be effedted by the difcovery of a new motive power. 
He overlooked, or wilfully (hut his eyes to, what, if his invention had been 
far more perfect than we have any reafon to fuppofe it to have been, muft 
have been infuperable impediments to its commercial fuccefs within his own 
lifetime — the flow growth of thofe manufacturing refources neceflary for carrying 
his ideas into practical eflfe6t — his own pecuniary^pofition — and the prejudices 
which impede, and in thofe days ftill more impeded, the bringing of new 
inventions into general ufe. All this he might have forefeen ; but he could 
fcarcely have been expedted to realize the cold indifference with which even 
the leaders of fcience in England would fliut their eyes to the practical 
demonftration of the foundnefs of his views, or, if they condefcended to notice 
them at all, would, with Dr. Hook, laugh at his invention, as one of the perpetual 
motion fallacies with which he had amufed Charles L, and the foreign minifters 
before the commencement of the Civil War. To his fanguine mind all that 
feemed wanting was the Patent A61, by which the ftiiit of all his ftudy was 
to be fecured to him. The obtaining of this was more to him than titles or 
recovered eftates, and he waited in eager expecStation for the time, when — 
to ufe his own words, in a letter to the Earl of Lauderdale (Dircks, p. 223) 
— " with fecurity and fatiffa<5tion by aft of parliament, he might put in pradtice 
the greateft gift of invention for profit that he ever yet heard of vouchfafed 
to a man, efpecially fo unworthy and ignorant" as, with conventional modefty, 
he avowed himfelf to be, and which, in a ''Definition" enclofed in the fame 
letter, he defcribed as '' a moft admirable and moft ftupendous invention, through 
the providential difpenfation of the Almighty God's infinite mercy and goodnefs 
found out and perfedled by the fole expences, ingenuity, knowledge, and 
mathematical infight of the Right honourable Edward Somerfet, Marquis of 
Worcefter, and by his lordfliip defervedly termed, and pithily defined to be, 
An Imperial or a Water-commanding engine, boundlefs for height and quantity, 
and requiring no external, nor even additional help or force, to be fet or 
continued in motion, but what intrinfically is afforded from its own operation, 
nor yet the twentieth part thereof." His bill was read the firft time in the 
Lords on the i6th of March, 1662-3. It was intituled *'An Adl to enable 
Edward, Marquis of Worcefter, to receive the benefit and profit of a Water- 
commanding 
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commanding engine, by him invented, one tenth part whereof is apprc^riated 
for the benefit of the King's Majefty, his heirs and fucceffors." On the terms 
indicated by its title, it fecured him the monopoly for a term of ninety-nine 
years. In the Commons, Lord Herbert had influence enough to procure the 
infertion of a provifo fecuring to himfelf the benefit of the invention after 
the death of the Marquis ; and of the bill, fo amended, he took charge, and 
carried it to the Lords, and the adt received the royal aOent on the 12th of 
May. Of his own eftimate of the pecuniary value of the right fo conferred 
upon him, the Marquis gave a pradtical indication, in gladly purchafing the 
King's tenth fhare by giving up to him in exchange a warrant from Charles I, 
granting him lands to the amount of j;^40,ooo in confideration of a debt to 
that amount. 

In this notice of the famous Marquis of Worcefl:er, it need fcarcely be 
explained how much we have been indebted to the exhauftive memoir of 
Mr. Dircks, from whofe views there has not been much occafion to diflfer. 
There is one point which he does not notice, but which is only too evident 
from the documents he prints — ^that in the latter years of the Marquis's life, 
the accumulation of his anxieties muft have overturned the balance of his 
mind. In what other way is it poffible to account for a fpeech, prepared 
for delivery in the Houfe of Lords, fubmitted previoufly to the King's appro- 
bation, and printed at p. 320 of Mr. Dircks's volume ? The fpeech exprefles 
his gratitude to the lords for the palling of the Patent A&, — gives them a 
narrative of his parentage, education, fuflFerings, and fervices — gives a detailed 
ftatement of his lofles and expenditure in the caufe of Charles L, which, by 
means partly of ftatements of actual fums expended, and partly of eftimates in 
very round numbers, he makes to amount to ^^9 18,000 — ^and he proceeds to 
make a number of the moft extravagant propofals, among which are, to raife at 
his own expence an auxiliary troop of a hundred cavaliers, each to keep a fervant 
with a led horfe, as well as his own, of the value of ;^ 100 apiece, and each to 
fumifh and lodge in ftore arms for 100 men, fo as to arm 10,000 men when 
occafion might require — to endow, from the profits of the Water-commanding 
engine, a daily ordinary, Jvith wine and meat, for forty indigent officers — ^to 
make four caufeways, of two miles in length, at four of the principal approaches 
to the City — ^to ere6l, and endow with ;^500 a year each, a hofpital and houfe 
of correction at the end of each caufe way, " this pious work to begin within 
two years, and to be finiflied within seven " — and to allot " ;^iooo a year for 
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ten years from Michaelmas come twelvemonth " towards the building of St. 
Paul's — and all this by a ruined man, defcribing himfelf as wanting bread, and 
giving practical evidence of his pecuniary difficulties by obtaining loans of 
fmall fums, varying from j^20 to ;^200. On the fame grounds there feems 
reafon to doubt the accuracy of fome of the ftatements made by him on other 
occafions, as, for inftance, that his father's rental, at the commencement of 
the Civil War, amounted communibus annis to ;^3 5,000, which is probably 
an exaggeration of about fifty per cent., and that he himfelf had received a 
legacy of ;^2QO,ooo in calh from his grandfather. 

The Water-commanding engine was fet up at the Operatory, in Vauxhall, 
where it was publicly exhibited for at leaft feven years, feen and admired by 
intelligent foreigners, and laughed at, without examination, by Dr. Hook. 
It was announced in pamphlets and pofting bills, and attempts were made 
to form a pubhc company for carrying it into pra<5tical effedt — but all without 
fuccefs. The age of promoters and financial agents had not yet arrived, and 
neither the Marquis nor any one belonging to him ever received benefit to 
the amount of a fingle Ihilling from* his great invention. Unfucceflful as a 
commander, as a diplomatift, and as a proje6tor, he failed even in obtaining 
from pofterity that appreciation of his labours, which would have refulted 
from a defcription of his invention fuflScient to identify it with machines better 
known in the hiftory of the fteam-engine.^ The ambiguous terms which he 
intentionally ufed in refpedt of all his proje<5ts in what he called "A Century 
of the Names and Scantlings of Inventions " does not anfwer this purpofe ; 
and his defign "to leave to pofterity a book, wherein, under each of thefe 
heads, the means to put in execution and vifible trial all and every of thefe 
inventions, with the Ihape and form of all things belonging to them, fliould 
be printed by brafs plates," was fruftrated by his death. Overwhelmed with 
debt, negle(5led at court, defrauded by his family, regarded by men of fcience 
as a dreamer, and by the public as a plotting papift, he fank into his grave on 
the 3rd of April, 1667. The very place of his death is unknown. Probably 
it was at or near his Operatory, in Vauxhall. His burial, was at Raglan 
Church, where his name and titles (important in relation to the queftions 
above noticed) are thus recorded : — " Depofitum illuftrifBmi principis Edwardi, 

Marchionis 

* For the proof of this identity, and of the extent to which Savery and other inventors have been 
indebted to the Marquis of V/orcefler, we mufl refer to Mr. Dircks's work, in which the fubje^ is 
thoroughly invedigated. 
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Marchionis et Comitis Wigorniae, Comitis de Glamorgan, Baronis Herbert, 
de Raglan, Chepftow, et Gower, nee non Sereniflimo nuper Domino Regi 
Carolo primo South- Wallise Locumtenentis : qui obiit apud Londinum, tertio 
die Aprilis, a.d. 1667." 

His wife furvived him. Her faith in the Water-commanding Engine 
was almoft equal to his own. An illuftration of the manner in which it was 
regarded by the reft of the world is afforded by a letter from her confeffor, 
printed in Mr. Dircks's Appendix, in which he tells her Ihe is difturbed and 
weakened in her judgment, and in danger to lofe the right ufe of her reafon, 
by (among other things) attempting to get great fums of money from the King 
to pay her deceafed lord's debts, and " enriching herfelf by the great machine ; " 
and recommends to her a refidence at Hammerfmith, where Ihe may have the 
advice and diredtions of a learned prieft. He was neither the firft nor the laft 
to make a miftake as to what conftitutes an a6l of infanity ; and he may have 
had better reafons for his opinion as to the ftate of the unhappy lady's mind ; 
for in 1678 Ihe was the fubjedt of a commiffion of lunacy. 

Of Henry, third Marquis of Worcefter, hitherto fpoken of as Lord Herbert, 
we have had a good deal to fay by anticipation. His birth, deduced from the 
age recorded on his monument, muft have been in or about the .year 1629.^ 
What little is known of the circumftances attending his entry into public life 
depends mainly on the not very truftworthy authority of one Nathan Rogers, 
a local attorney engaged in the caufe of the freeholders of Wentwood, in their 
refiftance to the enclofure of portions of Wentwood Chace, and who wrote a 
fmall volume in furtherance of his objedt, entitled Memoirs of Monmouthfhire, 
i2mo., London, 1708. "About this time," he fays (no time, however, having 
been mentioned except by reference to Cromwell's keeping up the enclofure 
of Chepftow Park under his grant from the Parliament), " the Lord Herbert, 
being bred a papift and fent into France, came over, and made his court to 
Oliver Cromwell, but was firft advifed to fhow himfelf in Whitehall chapel, 
that he was conformable to the religion then in fafliion, and then was intro- 
duced by Col. Philip Jones to kifs the Protedtor's hand, who [i.e. Lord Herbert] 
afterwards became his convert, and a great favourite, had ;^2000 per annum 
given him, and lodgings affigned him at Whitehall. 'Twas credibly reported 

that 

^ This alTumes that the date of his death, there recorded as 21ft January, 1699, is according to 
the civil and not the hiftorical reckoning. 
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that that Lord did inftigate Oliver to cut and deprive the tenants of the wood." 
The Colonel PhiUp Jones here fpoken of represented Monmouthfliire in the 
Long ParUament, and was eventually a member of Cromwell's " Other Houfe." 
There are lifts of the members of the various Commonwealth ParUaments, 
in a tradt in the Britilh Mufeum, entitled "Names of the Members of 
Parliaments, &c.," 4to., Lond., 1654 (King's Pamphlets, 104, a. 8) in which 
the name of Henry Herbert, Efquire, appears as member for Monmouthfliire 
on 27th May, 1652, being eleven months before Cromwell's coup d'etat in 
difperfing the Rump. If there be no miftake as to the identity of the individual 
fo named — and it has never been queftioned — there need be no doubt as to 
his having at a ftill earlier period, the 24th November, 1651, when he cannot 
have been of riper age than in his twenty-third year, been nominated as a 
member of the Council of State for the fourth year after the eftablifliment of 
the Commonwealth. This was fully two years before Oliver could be defcribed 
as "the Prote6tor." The name of Henry Herbert, Efq., appears in the lift 
of the Council, as given in Maflbn's Life and Times of Milton (iv., 354), 
though it will have been obferved that in the Act of Parliament of only four 
months previous, for carrying out the tranfadtion as to the Chepftow and other 
eftates, he is properly defcribed as " Henry, called Lord Herbert." His 
Councillorihip will account for his having lodgings affigned him at Whitehall. 
He was not a member of the fifth and laft Council of State eledted by the 
Rump, the members of which are alfo named by Profeffor Maflbn, and he was 
not fubje6ted to the indignity of being fummoned to Barebone's Parliament, 
8th June, 1653, in which ftands the name of Philip Jones, Efquire, alone. In 
the Parliament which met on the 3rd of September, 1654, Lord Richard 
Cromwell, Philip Jones, and Henry Herbert appear as the reprefentatives 
of Monmouthfliire. In this Parliament Clarendon fays, " flxi6l order was given 
that no perfon who had ever been againft the Parliament during the time of 
the Civil War, or the fons of any fuch perfonis, fliould be capable of being 
chofen to fit, nor were any fuch perfons made choice of" (Hist, of the Reb., 
iii., 647, ed. 1733) — ^which is improved by Rapin (ii., 593, Tindal's Trans., ed. 
1733) ^^^^ ^ ftatement that "in the writs for the election of members there 
was a ftridt order not to ele6l any perfons, or their fons, who had borne arms 
for the King, and this was puniSlually obeyed." There is, however, no fuch 
dire(5lion in the writ, as printed in the tra<5t among the King's Pamphlets cited 
above ; and Lord Herbert's eleiSlion, though his name appears as plain ** Henry 
Herbert," is an anfwer to the entire ftatement, fo far as this Parliament is 

concerned ; 
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concerned ; but there was fome fuch provifion in the Aft for the Diflblution 
of the Long Parliament, pafTed on the i6th March, 1659-60, accompanied, 
however, with an exception in favour of thofe who had given fubfequent 
manifeftation of their good affedtions ; an exception of which, in due time, 
Lord Herbert had the benefit. A curious illuftration of his political influence 
is noticed in the Calendar of State Papers (Domeftic Series). A petition to 
Parliament from the Countefs of Worcefter, of the probable date of December, 
1652, is endorfed with a note that "fhe is not the mother of the young Lord 
Herbert.^' 

On the 17th of Auguft, 1657, he married Mary, daughter of Arthur, Lord 
Capel, who loft his head in the royal caufe, and widow of Henry Seymour, Lord 
Beauchamp, who was nephew of Robert Devereux, Earl of Eflex, the 
Parliamentary General. The marriage was before a Juftice of the Peace for 
the parifli of St. Clement Danes, Middlefex, whofe certificate, ftill preferved 
at Badminton, is printed by Mr. Dircks. The recourse to the republican mode 
of contradling the matrimonial engagement was voluntary. It had been 
inftituted by an Ordinance of Barebone's Parliament, 24th Auguft, 1653, 
which did indeed provide that no other marriage after 29th September, 1653, 
fliould be held or accounted a marriage ; but an Ordinance of 1656 (ch. 10), 
which repeals all a6ts and ordinances between 20th April, 1652, and 17th 
September, 1656, except fuch as are therein fpecified, while confirming the 
laft marriage A61, excepts and repeals the claufe making all other marriages 
void. Lord Herbert's marriage muft therefore be taken as another indication 
of his opinions, and his entire abandonment before this date of the religion in 
which he had been educated — and in this cafe the evidence is independent 
of the teftimony of Mr. Nathan Rogers. 

A REMARKABLE rearrangement of parties took place on the fall of Richard 
Cromwell and the reftoration of the Rump. The^Oliverians proper, and thofe 
who had fupported the fucceffiou of the Protedtor's fon defiring to fee the 
Government carried on under the aufpices of "a Single Perfon,'* and the 
Prelbyterians, who, having refufed to concur in the trial and execution of 
Charles L, had thenceforth been excluded from participation in public affairs 
by the coup d'etat known to hiftory as Pride's Purge, now began to form a 
party known as the New Royalifts, fome of whom avowedly aimed at the 
reftoration of the Stuarts, and others purfued the oftenfible objedl of "a full 

and 
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and free Parliament/' which evidently pointed to the fame refult. To this 
party Lord Herbert adhered ; and confequently, though, as we have feen, he 
had been a member of the Rump, we do not find his name among thofe who 
fat in it on its reftoration in 1659, ^^^ ^^ whom a lift, compiled from various 
fources, is given in Maflbn's Life and Times of Milton (v, 453). On the 
contrary, he was one of thofe concerned in the royalift plot of the fame year, 
which, though intended to break out fimultaneoufly throughout the kingdom, 
refulted only in the rifing of Sir George Booth in Chelhire. The whole details 
of the plot were known to the Government ; and Lord Herbert, who with Major 
General Maffey was to have led the movement in Gloucefterfhire and the 
adjoining counties, was arrefted and committed to the Tower. This arreft is 
evidently the affair referred to in a letter from Lord Herbert to his wife bearing 
no other date than "Aug. the 20th," but which Mr. Dircks, who prints it at 
p. 233 of the Life, erroneously affigns to the period of 1 660-1. In this letter he 
fajrs, *' I was laft night examined, and am now in the Tower. I have already fo 
well fatiffied you of my innocence that I am fure my being lodged here cannot 
fright you, neither can I imagine my reftraint fhould be long, for I think I only 
owe it to my Lordlhip." The latter words might have fatiffied Mr. Dircks that 
the letter could not have been written after the Reftoration. Lord Herbert 
had been more deeply implicated, and was in greater danger, than he chofe to 
difclofe to his wife ; but eventually the hopeful anticipations which he expreffed 
to her were realized, in confequence of the parties in power not thinking it 
prudent to pulh matters to extremities ; and Lord Herbert, along with Lords 
Northampton, Falkland, Howard, and others, was releafed from cuftody on the 
ift of November following (See Maffotfs Life and Times of Milton, v, 505). 

Lord Herbert fat in the Convention Parliament, which met on the 25th 

of April, 1660, under the aufpices of General Monk, to carry out the foregone 

conclufion of reftoring Charles IL, and was one of the twelve Commiffioners 

of the Houfe of Commons, who, with fix of the Peers, were deputed to attend 

the King at Breda. The influence of which the Marquis ©f Worcefter was 

deprived by his religion feemed by common confent to have devolved on his 

fon, and was exercifed, fo far as we have the means of judging, little to the 

advantage of his unfortunate father. So early as the 9th of June, 1660, we find 

the latter, in a letter to Lord Chancellor Clarendon, alluding to his fon the 

Lord Herbert's underhand working by falfe fuggeftions (Dircks, p. 236), which 

throws light on the fadfc, already noticed, that an order of the Houfe of Lords 

obtained 
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obtained on the 20th of June for pofleffion of the Marquis's unfold eftates and 
ftay of wafte was on the nth of September qualified by a proviso that it was 
not to extend to any manors or lands fold unto or enjoyed by Henry, Lord 
Herbert, fon and heir apparent of the faid Marquis. Of all the a£ts of injuftice 
committed (fome of them unavoidably) on the Reftoration, this was one of the 
moft iniquitous and the moft wanton. Many of the a6ts of reftitution were 
furrounded with difficulties, and the general queftion of the confifcated eftates 
was one of the moft perplexing attending the reftoration of the monarchy. The 
cafe of thofe who, unmixed with politics and political offences, had invefted 
hard cafh in purchafes from the de facto Government on the faith of a fuppofed 
parliamentary title, admitted of much being faid in their defence. But what 
had Lord Herbert given for the eftates for the retention of which he obtained 
the fliield of parliament againft their rightful owner ? Nothing but the releafe 
of a reverfionary eftate, from which he could derive no benefit in his father's 
lifetime, and a fum of ;^oo paid for equality of exchange, in return for which 
he had been for nine years in pofleffion of an eflate of £1700 a year, which 
did not belong to him, and in refpedl of which, if juftice had been done, he 
would have been compelled to account to the Marquis of Worcefter. 

By afligning its true date to his letter announcing his arreft and committal 
to the Tower we have removed the only fhadow of a ground for fuppofing 
Lord Herbert to have been under any cloud (ubfequent to the Reftoration. 
He was from the firft, in high favour at court, and was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Gloucefterlhire. In 1661, he was one of the Commiifioners for 
Monmouthfhire and Gloucefterlhire for diftributing the funds voted by 
Parliament for the relief of indigent commiffion officers ; and in September, 
1663, he had the honour of entertaining the King and Queen at Badminton, 
which he had acquired by devife from his half coufin, Elizabeth, daughter and 
heirefs of Thomas, Vifcount Somerfet of Caffel, arid which has ever fince been 
the principal feat of the family. 

During his father's lifetime he feems to have borne no other title than 
that of Lord Herbert. The Earldom of Worcefter would not, according to the 
ufual practice, furnifli a courtefy title, being derived from the fame place as 
the Marquifate ; but it may be alked why he was not ftyled Earl of Glamorgan, 
which down to modem times has been the title accorded to the eldeft fons of 
the titular Marquifes of Worcefter, heirs apparent to the Dukedom of Beaufort. 

During 
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During the Commonwealth Lord Herbert was not likely to ufe a title which 
would not have received recognition from his republican friends ; and he might 
not choofe to make the Reftoration the occafion for abandoning that by which 
he was known ; but it is remarkable that the Earldom of Glamorgan is not even 
included in the ample record of titles on his monument, or on his ftall-plate in 
St. George's Chapel, though included in the titles attributed to his father on his 
tomb at Raglan. A partial explanation of the anomaly is fuggefted by a royal 
warrant granted by Charles 11. to John Granville, recently created Earl of Bath, 
in which the King, after reciting that Earl's defcent from Robert Fitz-Hamon, 
the firft Norman Lord of Glamorgan, promised that in cafe the Earldom of 
Glamorgan fhould fall to the crown during his reign for want of heirs of the 
Marquis of Worcefter " by his Lady now living, as we are informed, the fame 
is fettled by our royal father," he would grant it to the Earl of Bath. Mr. 
Courthope, in a note to the Hiftoric Peerage (s. v. Glamorgan), fays this was 
an erroneous recital of the limitations of the patent. On what grounds he came 
to that conclufion does not appear, as the patent itfelf is not forthcoming ; but 
if it was corredlly recited, Lord Herbert never was heir apparent to this 
Earldom, and it became extindl on the grantee's death in 1667, as he had no 
iffue by his fecond wife except a daughter who died in infancy. The reafons 
for fuch a limitation would not be difficult to conjecture. A title which in the 
courfe of nature would, in a very few years, merge in the older Earldom of 
Worcefter and the Marquifate would have been but an empty dignity ; whereas 
an Earldom which would defcend to the iffue of the grantee's fecond wife 
would be deemed a fpecial mark of diftin<5tion by her Irilh relatives, with whom 
he was about to place himfelf in communication on the King's affairs. But, on 
the other hand, the fa6l that the title was never conferred on the Earl of Bath, 
and the fubfequent ufe of it by the Somerfet family, both in the affumption of 
courtefy titles and in feveral of their garter-plates down to 1801, indicate fome 
foundation for Mr. Courthope's note. In April, 1667, as we have feen, the 
death of his father gave Lord Herbert the title of Marquis and Earl of 
Worcefter ; and the eftates acquired by him from Cromwell's Parliament became 
then, if not before, reunited with the other family poffeflions, which, with 
fubfequent accumulations derived from grants from the crown and alliances 
with noble families have fince accompanied his titles. 

In 1672, he was appointed Lord Prefident of Wales ; and on the 30th of 
June in the fame year was inftalled Knight of the Garter, his plate (the 14th 

of 
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of the 8th ftall) being infcribed, " Du tres noble et puiflant prince, Henry, 
Marquis et comte de Worcefter, baron Herbert, feigneur de Ragland, Chepftow, 
et de Gower, prefident du confeil en la principaut^ de Galles, confeiller d'eftat 
et priv6, et chevalier du tres noble ordre de la jartiere, enftall6 au chaftiau de 
Windefore, le troifieme jour de Juin, 1672." By this time the influence of 
Cromwell, or whatever elfe it was which had made him a republican and puritan, 
had been eflFeilually difpelled. The diary of Anthony Wood, under date of 
26th November, 1677, fays, "Charles Lord Herbert, eldeft fon of Henry, 
Marquis of Worcefter, was matriculated as a member of Ch. Cb. ^tat. 16, 
natus Lond. I fet this down here becaufe the father and anceftors were all 
catholics ; but becaufe the mother is a pre(b)rterian, a Capel, (he, againft the 
father's will as tis faid, will have him bred up a proteftant, fo that by this 
change the catholics will lofe the confiderableft family in England, and the 
richeft fubjedl that the King hath." Anthony Wood was furely miftaken ; 
but his fuppofing the Marquis of Worcefter to be a catholic (hews how com- 
pletely .his early career was forgotten, even when the religion of his wife was 
fpecially remarked upon. The diarift, however, was not Angular in his 
imprelEon. At that period a man's religion was too readily inferred from his 
politics ; and the Marquis's condudt in relation to the Exclufion Bill laid him 
open to much fufpicion. On the 4th of Jatiuary, 1 680-1, the Houfe of 
Commons pafled a refolution that all perfons who advifed his Majefty to infift 
on an opinion againft the bill for excluding the Duke of York had given per- 
nicious counfel to his Majefty, and were promoters of popery and enemies to the 
King and kingdom ; and they refolved to prefent an addrefs praying him to 
remove from his perfon and counfels five perfons named, of whom the Marquis 
of Worcefter was one (Tindal's Rapin, ii, 719, ed. 1733). The addrefs was 
calculated to increafe rather than diminifli his favour at court. 

On the 2nd of December, 1682, he was raifed to the dignity of Duke of 
Beaufort. The Dukedom of Somerfet, the prize fet before the ambition of 
his father, had flipped out of the grafp of the Somerfet family. After the 
extinction of the Beauforts, it had been the fubjedl of three fuccefllive creations, 
the laft of which, in the family of Seymour (defcendants of the St. Maurs whom 
we had occafion to mention in connexion with Gilbert Marflial's invafion of the 
Manor of Undy, and who were long fettled at Undy and Penhow), refulted in 
forfeiture on the attainder of the Protedlor Somerfet, in the reign of Edward 
VI. His grandfon, William Seymour, Marquis of Hertford, had the ftrongeft 
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intereft in the cancellation of the Earl of Glamorgan's ducal patent ; and, this 
obftacle being removed, the attainder of the Prote6lor Somerfet was reverfed, 
and the Dukedom of Somerfet reftored to the Seymour family. The Duke- 
dom of Beaufort, however, now for the firft time created, was a title almoft 
equally fuggeftive of the connedtion of the Somerfets with the legitimated 
defcendants of John of Gaunt. 

On the acceffion of James II., the Duke of Beaufort was continued in the 
office of Lord Prefident of Wales, and made a progrefs to his feat of govern- 
ment, with unwonted magnificence, the particulars of which are printed, from 
a contemporary manufcript, in Clivers Documents connedted with the hiftory 
of Ludlow. He was alfo Lord Lieutenant of Gloucefterfhire, Monmouthfhire, 
and Herefordlhire, and of the county of the city of Briftol. In the lall-named 
capacity he took up fo firm an attitude during the Duke of Monmouth's 
rebellion, muttering Jtwenty-one companies of foot, and declaring his determina- 
tion to fet fire to Brittol in cafe of any rifing in the city, that Monmouth changed 
the direction of his march, and brought his enterprize to a difaftrous termination 
on the plain of Sedgmoor. In the Revolution of 1688, the Duke of Beaufort 
took an aftive part on behalf of King James. He put himfelf at the head of 
his militia, and is mentioned as having intercepted trord Lovelace, and taken him 
prifoner, near Cirencefter, on his march towards Exeter to join the Prince of 
Orange. He alfo prepared to defend Briftol, but was compelled to furrender 
it to the Earl of Shrewsbury. " The power of Beaufort," fays Macaulay (Hift, 
of Eng., ch. V, vol. i, p. 588, ed. 1856), "bore fome faint refemblance to that 
of the great barons of the fifteenth century. He was Prefident of Wales 
and Lord Lieutenant of four Englifh countiesr His official tours through the 
extenfive region in which he reprefented the majefty of the throne were fcarcely 
inferior in pomp to royal progreffes. His houfehold at Badminton was regulated 
after the fafhion of an earlier generation. The land to a great extent round his 
pleafure grounds was in his own hands, and the labourers who cultivated it 
formed part of his family. Nine tables were every day fpread under his roof 
for two hundred perfons. A crowd of gentlemen and pages were under the 
orders of his fteward. A whole troop of cavalry obeyed the Matter of the 
Horfe. The fame of the kitchen, the cellar, the kennel, and the ttables was 
fpread over all England. The gentry many miles round were proud of the 
magnificence of their great neighbour, and were at the fame time charmed by 
his aflFability and good nature. He was a zealous cavalier of the old fchooL 
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At this crifis, therefore, he ufed his whole influence and authority in fupport 
of the crown." His adherence to the caufe of High Church and Divine Right, 
and the terms in which he is fpoken of by the brilliant but inaccurate hiftorian 
juft quoted, are in ftrange contrail with the commencement of his political 
career ; but we do not know enough of the influences to which he was from 
time to time fubjedled to enable us to form a fair eftimate of his conduct. 
In the Houfe of Lords, he was one of the minority who voted in favour of a 
regency inftead of offering the crown to the Prince of Orange ; and on the 
Revolution being accomplifhed, he declined to take the oath of allegiance to 
the new fo^ereign, and retired into private life. 

What more remains to be told of him will be found infcribed on a cofHy 
and elaborate monument, in the peculiar tafte of the period of its eredlion, in 
the Beaufort Chapel, at Windfor, but which has recently been removed to 
Badminton, to admit the alterations neceffary for the eredlion of a monument 
to the memor}^ of Her Majefty's father, the Duke of Kent : — " Sub hoc 
marmore conquiefcit, annorum et titulorum fatur, Henricus Somerfet, Dux de 
Beaufort, Marchio, et comes de Vigornia, Baro Herbert de Chepftow, Raglan, 
et Gower, e nobiliflSmo ordine periscelidis eques : excellenti animo ac virtute 
vir ; qui fingularis prudentiae laudem cum infigni juftitiae gloria conjunxit ; et 
illuftriffimae suae familiae non modo fortunas, a perduellibus everfas, in integrum 
reftituit, fed et antiquos honores feliciter ampliavit, Neque tamen rei privatae 
ftudio intentus defuit publicae : erat enim idem, regnante Carolo et Jacobo H. 
concilii in principatu Wallenfi praefes ; comitatuum civitatumque Gloucefl:riae, 
Herefordiae, BriftoUii, Monumethiae, necnon totius Walliae praefe6tus ; arcis 
Sandti de Briavel caftellanus, et faltus de Deane cuftos principalis, civitatum 
infuper Glouceftriae et Herefordiae, municipiorumque Malmfburii, Teuxburii, 
et Andoveri fenefchallus : quin et utrique Carolidum, quibus intemerati femper 
fide adhaefit, a camera et a confiliis fanctioribus. Conjugem unicam atque 
unice diledlam habuit, Mariam honoratiffimi Arthuri domini Capel filiam natu 
maximam ; ex qua progenfem fatis numerofam fufcepit ; V filios, Henricum 
dominum Herbert, hie juxta fepultum : Carolum, de Vigornia Marchionem ; 
Henricum et Edwardum praematura morte abreptos ; Arthurum dominum 
Somerfet ; IV filias, Elizabetham, tenera aetate mortuam ; Mariam, Ofmondiae 
duciflam ; Henriettam, dominam de Obrien ; Annam' Coventriae comitiffam. 
Hoc marmor cariffimo viro dominoque pofuit fuperftes et maerens duciffa ; cui, 
pofl: annos xliii fuaviter in conjugio adtos, trifte fui defiderium reliquit fenex 
feptuagenarius Jan. 21, a.d. mdcxcix. 
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A RECORD of fimilar titles and events would have been the ftaple of our 
narrative, if we had determined to continue it to the prefent day. But it is 
time to bring our Annals to a clofe. It would ferve no ufeful purpofe to record 
" the ducal rank, the gartered knee," the dignities and ofl&ces which have been 
held by fucceffive generations of a noble houfe, conferred (with all refpe<5t be 
it fpoken) rather in homage to their high pofition and territorial influence than 
in recognition of any particular perfonal achievements. The promife of our 
title-page has been fulfilled. Our fix centuries of the Lords of Striguil have 
been completed, during which we have feen its owners, in a fucceffion of the 
heads of ten illuftrious families (to fay nothing of life owners and ufurping or 
temporary poffeflbrs), taking a prominent part in almofl: every leading event 
of EngUIh hiftory from the Conqueft to the Revolution. We will draw a veil 
over the negledt and ruin of later ages, down to the comparatively recent period, 
when turned to ignobler ufes, its grand old walls, once bright with (hield and 
banner,. refle<5ted the blaze of the furnace,* and the din of induftry was heard 
in the halls which once re-echoed with the clafh of arms or the founds of feudal 
revelry. That ftage of worfe than negledt has paflfed away, and the lime-kiln 
under the caftle wall, which tells too truly the final hiftory of the crumbling 
battlements, is veiled with feftoons of ivy, which indicate that it has happily 
been long difufed. For fome years paft, careful hands have guarded the 
honoured ruins, as far as may be, from the aflaults of time. The conteft has 
been an unequal one, and efpecially in the winter of 1872-3 a ferious rent 
appeared in the fouth curtain wall ; and in the courfe of repairing it a confiderable 
portion gave way, and was fcattered in ruin more hideous than had refiilted 
from centuries of gradual decay, over the pi6turefque dingle which formed the 
caftle ditch'. This too has been repaired, and happily neither in extent nor in 
pofition is the injury fuch as to detracSt materially from the majeftic appearance 
of the venerable ruin. We have traced the viciflitudes which from time to 
time have changed the courfe of defcent, and which have fo often united, but 
at length feparated, the hiftory of Striguil Caftle from that of the hereditary 
Earl Marfhalfliip, the Earldoms of Hereford and Pembroke, and the Earldom, 
and eventual Dukedom, of Norfolk ; and the reader will not have failed to 
fpeculate on many an incident, the iffue of which might have been to change 
the deftinies of the fubject of our memoir. The final refult would have been 
much the fame — a mark for alternate batteries of cavaliers and roundheads 
— a fortrefs dismantled, ruined, and negledted for ages — and at length cherifhed 

and 
* Lefs than a century ago the Caftle was ufed as a glafs manufadlory. 
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and valued as an architedtural and hiftorical monument of an early age, and an 
ornamental appendage to a ducal eftate. For more than four hundred years 
from the date when its ownerfhip became identical with that of Raglan Caftle 
(which began to have a hiftory when Chepftow had enjoyed four centuries of 
fame) it has pafled, in uninterrupted defcent to the anceftors of the Duke of 
Beaufort, who has known how to connedt the rights of property with a 
graceful exercife of its duties, and deferves the gratitude of the public for the 
fatiffa6lory arrangements under which the Caftle is open to their infpeftion, 
and is, on all fuitable occaiions, made avaihble for feftive, charitable, and other 
public objedts. 
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II. PEDIGREE OF THE CLARE FAMILY. 



Richard Fitz Gilbert de Bienfaite, Count-^-Rohais, 
of Brionne, ilyled of Clare and of Ton- 
bridge, but for diflindlion called through- 
out this memoir Richard de Bienfaite. 
For ancellry fee Pedigree No. I. 



daughter of 
Walter GifTard £arl 
of Buckingham. 
See Pedigree No. I. 



Gilbert Fitz Richard»p£liza, daughter 



de Clare, designated 
throughout as Gilbert 
of Tonbridge. 



of the Count de 
Clermont 



Roger de Bienfaite. 
Had his father's 
Norman lands, 
o.f.p. 



Walter de Clare. 
Founder of Tintem 
Abbey, o.f.p. 



Richard 
Gilbert de 
Clare* created 
Earl of Hert- 
ford, defigna- 
tedasRichard 
ofTonbridge. 



Fitz^Adeliza, 



daughter of 
Ranulph de 
Mefchines, 
Earl of 
Cheaer. 



Gilbert, fumamed-fElizabeth, 

Strongbow,created 

Earl of Pembroke. 



Gilbert Fitz 
Richard de 
Clare, and Earl 
of Hertford, 
didnotfucceed 
toStriguil, o,f.p. 



Amicia, daughter 
of William, Earl 
of Gloucefter. 



dau' 
of Robert de 
Beaumont Earl 
of LeiceCler. See 
Pedigree No. I. 



"waiter. 



Baldwin. 



Roger, 3rd 
Earl of 
Hertford. 



Richard, fumamed-j-Eva, daughter Baldwin. 



Strongbow, Earl of 
Pembroke, the con- 
queror of Ireland. 



of Dermot Mac 
Murrough, King 
of Leinfler. 



— TTnn 
Robert 



Richard. 
2 daughters 



Rohais, 
married 
Badaron, 
Lord of 
Monmouth. 



B^filea, 
married 
ist Robert 
de Quincy, 
2nd Raymond 
le Gros. 



'Richard, 4th Earl 
of Hertford. 



Walter, died 
in infancy. 



Gilbert, 5th Earl of Hertford and 
lil of Gloucefter, married Ifabella, 
daughter of William Marflial 

See Pedigree No. Ill for continu- 
ation of line. 



Ifabel, married to 
William Marfhal, 
See Pedigree 
No. III. 
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rj- Eleanor, married Humphrey Bohun, fon of 
Humphrey Bohun, £. of Hereford 

— eo Eva, married William de Cantilupe. 
N Maud,married Roger Mortimer, Lord ofWigmore. 

— M liabel, married i(l David, fon of Llewellyn, 
Prince of Wales, 2nd Peter Fitz Herbert 

— t"* Alienora, married ill William de Vallibus ; 
2nd Roger de Quincy, Earl of Winchefter 
3rd Roger de Leybume. 

vo Agatha, married Hugh Mortimer. 

to Joane, married i(l William AiguiUon -, 

2nd John de Bohun. 
'* Sybil, married Francis de Bohun of MidhurfL 
^ Maud, married ift William de Kyme ; 

2nd William de Vyvon, 3rd Almeric de Roche- 

chonant 

— w Ifabel, married ill Gilbert Baffet ; 
2nd Reginald de Mohun. 

M Agnes, married William de Vefey. 
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IV. PEDIGREE OF THE BIGOU FAMILY. 



Hugh Bigod,-rMaud, eldeft daughter of William^William de 

Warren, Earl 
of Surrey, 
2nd hufband. 



3rd Earl of 
Norfolk, ift 
hufband. 



Marfhal,, Earl of Pembroke, and 
grandaughter of Richard Strong- 
bow. See Pedigree No. III. 



Roger Bigod," 
4th Earl of 
Norfolk, 
o.£p. 



-Ifebella, 

fifler of the Jufliciary. 

Alexander II, 
King of 
Scotland. 



Hugh Bigodf Joane, 

daughter 
of Robert 
Burnet 



Ralph. 



John Warren, 
Earl of Warren 
and Surrey. 



Roger Bigod,~ist Aliva, d. of Philip 
5th Earl of Lord Basset and w<* of 
Norfolk, Hugh Despenser. 

o.Cp. 2nd Alice, d. of John " 

de Aveynes or Anesine. 



John Bigod 
the Pluralist 
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%* To a^oid uimeo0fi«ty refarehces, the names of the succeffive Loids of Striguil, diflinguished by 
ci4>kal% are endured once ; ^d the details relating to them will be found in the Analytical 
Table of Contents at the commencement of the work. 



Abbey lands, Valuation of, 206, 207. 

AJbertecn CalUe^ commenced by Roger de Mont- 
gomery and completed by Gilbert de Clare of 
Tonbridge, 33. Held by Robert FitzOephen 
as cafleUan for Richard Strongbow, 57. 

Agincoiirt^ Battle of, 171, 178. 

Aigwllon, Siege of, 147. 

Albemarle, William de Forz, Earl of, and his widow 
Hawiiia, wife of Baldwin de Bethune, 81. 
Alicia, their daughter^ wife of William Marihal 
junr., 81. William de Alba Mara, fon of 
William de Forz, 82. 

Alexandei: II, King of Scotland, 103, 114. 

Alice of Hainhauk, wife of last Roger Bigod, 130, 

134, 151- 

Ambtieresy Defence aij 2. 

Andrews' History of Great Britain and Europe 
cited, 150, 

Anefme, John de, Earl of Bayonne, and his daugh- 
ter Alice, widow of last Roger Bigod, 130, 
151, 151 n, 

Anstis on the Order of the Bath cited, 147, 213, 
214. 

Arms of Beaumont, 174 ; Bigod, 132 ; Clare, 63 ; 
Cromwell, 235; Defpenfer, 140; Fitzolbem, 
11; Hastings, 156; Herbert, 182; Manny, 
152 ; Marihal, 77 ; Mowbray, 159 ; Plan- 
tagenet (De Brotherton), 135 ; Somerfet, 198, 
226 ; Strangeways, 174 ; Tudor (Earl of 
Pembroke), 208; Widville, 174. 



Arundel, Richard Earl of, 161, 164, 169. 
Aihmole on the Order of the Garter, 152. 
Afperling, Ancestor of Fitzolbem, i. 
Audley, Thomas Lord, defeated at Blackheath> 

198. 
Aumerle, Edward Plantagenet Duke of, and Earl 

of Rutland, 168, 169. 
Austiclive (Aust Cliff), 94. 
Aveline, fister of the Duchefs Gunnor, 27. 
Aveynes, John de, Comes Agennogiae, 130. 
Badaron, Lord of Monmouth, 33, 35, 44. 
Badminton devifed to Henry Lord Herbert, 258. 
Bs^ot, Sir John, 168. 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, family connexion with 

Fitzolbem, 10. His protection of Richard de 

Bienfaite in infancy, 25. 
Banbury, beheading of William Herbert and his 

brother there, 185. 
Banneret, Robes as for, import of term in creation 

of Knights of the Bath, 147. 
Bannockburn, Last of the Clares llain at, 130. 
Barlow's Englilh Peerage cited, 196, 209, 210. 
Barnes' Life of Edward III cited, 143, 145. 
Bamet, Battle of, 189. 
Barri, William de, 58. 

„ Gerald de. See Giraldus Cambnnsis. 
Bafiiea, daughter of Gilbert Strongbow and wife 

first of Robert de Quincy and afterwards of 

Raymond le Gros, 55. 
Baffet, Gilbert, Ally of Richard Marfhal 94, 97, 100. 
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Bafliet, Philip Lord, and his daughter Aliva, wife of 

Roger Bigod, 130. 
Bayly, Dr. Thomas, Chaplain to Marquis of Wor- 
cester, 219,923, 239. 
Beaufort, John, son of John of Gaunt, 198. 
I, Henry, Duke of Somerfet, 189, 198, 242. 
„ Dukes of. See Sombrsbt. 
„ Chapel at Windfor. See Windsor. 
Beaumont, Robert de, Earl of Leicester, and his 

d. Elizabeth, wife of Gilbert Strongbow, 55. 
Beaumont, John Viscount, tenant in dower of 

Striguil, 174. 
Belefme, Robert de, 20, 26. 
Beli Hardd ap Brochvael, Lord of Caerwent, called 

in Domefday Belnard of Caruen, 16, 16 n. 
Belknap^ Sir Edward, at surrender of Toumay, 202. 
Bergerac, Capture of, 148. 
Berkeley, Roger de, named in Domefday, 16. 
„ Thomas de, appointed Constable in place of 
Humphrey Bohun, 123. 
Ben^'ick, Siege of, 146. 
Bethune, Baldwin de. Earl of Albemarle, 80, 85. 

„ John de, Bifhop of Cambray, his brother, 85. 
Bienfaite, Richard Fitz Gilbert de, names and titles 
by which he was known, 24, 38. Ancestry, 
24. Protedled, after murder of his father, by 
Baldwin Count of Flanders, 25. Supprelfed 
the Norfolk rebellion, 12. Imprifonment and 
death, 26. Allied ownerfhip of Striguil traced 
to mistake between him and Richard de Ton- 
bridge, 28, 31. Allied ownerlhip of Uik, 40. 
BiGOD, Hugh, 3rd Earl of Norfolk of his famfly, 1 1 1. 
„ Hugh, his 2nd son, 114. Appointed Juf- 
ticiary, 117. At battle of Lewes, 117. His 
family, 118, 119. 
„ John, the pluralist, younger fon of the pre- 
ceding, 119, 130. 
„ Ralph, fon of Earl Hugh, 114. 
„ Roger, 4th Earl of Norfolk, 112, 114. 
„ Roger, 5th Earl of Norfolk, 117. 
„ Roger, 2nd Earl of Norfolk, 114. 
Blackheath, Battle of, 198. 
Blackstone's Commentaries cited and quoted, 11^ 
45. Law Tracts cited, 77, 125. StriiShires on 
his citation of Hemingburgh, 128. 



Bloet, Walter, 8, 41. 

Blundevil, Ranulph, Earl of Chester, 88. 

Bohun, Humphrey, 6th Earl of Hereford, 109. 
„ Humphrey, 7th Earl, joins Roger B^od, 

120. Date of his death, 127, 128. 
„ Humphrey, last Earl. Death o^ leaving 
coheirefies, 165. 

Bolebec, Ofbem de, 27. 

Boleyn, Queen Anne, Coronation o^ 206. Trial 
oUib. 

Bolingbroke, Henry. See Mmiy IV. 

Bonney's Life of Jeremy Taylor dted, 25a 

Booth, Sir George, His rifing in Cheftiiie, 257. 

Bofworth, Battle of, 193. 

Boteler, Sir John, of Warrington, 148. 

Bourchier, William, Earl of Ewe, and his d. Elea- 
nor, wife of John Mowbray, Earl of Wanren, 
176. 

Bracton cited, 36. 

Brandon, Charles, Duke of Suffolk, 206. 

Braose, William de, Lord of Brecon and Aberga- 
venny, married Eva, d of William Marflial, 
no. 
„ William de. Lord of Gower and Bramber, 
incurred forfeiture temp. Edward II, 138. 
Poflibly first huiband of Marie Counteft 
Marihal, 144. 

Brayle/s Londiniana cited, 174. 

Breteuil, a poifeflion of Fitzolbera; i. Castle 
built, 2. 

Breteuil, Roger de, 2nd Earl of Hereford, 12, 28. 

Brionne, Castle of, 25, 26. 

Brompton's Chronicle cited, 68. 

Brooke's Afpilogia cited, 132. 

Brotherton, Thomas (Plantageket) de, 1271 

„ Margaret, his daughter, 143, 145. 

„ Alice, another daughter, 143, 149. 
Brown, Sir Anthony, and his d Elizabeth, wife of 

Henry 2nd E. of Worcester, 206. 
Bninne, Robert de, Tranflation of Peter Langtoft, 

130, 133. 
Brut y Tywyfogion cited, 34 n, 68, 103. 
Buckingham, Earls of. See Giffard—Stag^Mrd. 

Title aiTumed by Richard Strongbow, 56. 
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Bulwark^ Thei on Hardwick Cliffe, ii. 
Buigfa, Hubert de» Earl of Kent, and JufUciary, 84. 
His ftruggle for power with Peter des Roches, 
91. Forcibly removed from Devizes CaAle to 
Striguil, 93, 94. Reinftated in the Counfels of 
Hen. Ill, 100. 
,9 Reimund de, tourneying at Striguil without 

licence, 88. 
„ Elizabeth de. Charter of, to Uik Priory, 40, 

42. 
„ Thomas de. Baron of Gainfborough, 199. 

Burke's Peerage cited, 15a, 196. Commoners 
cited, 199. 

Burley, Sir John, 159. 

Burnet, Robert, and his d. Joane, wife of Hugh 
Bigod, 118, 119. 

Byflhe on Upton cited, 63, 133. 

Cadogan ap Blethyn, 33. 

Cadourds, Patrick de (Chaworth), 64. 

Caerleon, poifeffed by Caradoc ap Griffith, 9, 15. 
Caille taken from, retaken and furrendered by 
Jorwerth ap Owen, 60. Taken and confirmed 
to William Marfhal, 78. Taken and burnt by 
Morgan ap Howel, 84. Lordihip acquired by 
Defpenfer, 138. 
,, Mufeum, Ivory fhield there, 63. Letter of 
Edward Herbert, 337. 

Caerphilly CafUe, 138, 140. 

Caerwent, The Venta Silurum of Roman Britain, v. 
Called Caruen in Domefday, 16. Lordihip 
held by Walter de Clare, 33, 39, 49. 

Cade's InfurreAion, 175. 

Calais, night attack on, 151. Thomas Mowbray, 
Governor o^ 163. Duke of Gloucefler mur- 
dered there, 163, Duke of Clarence and Earl 
of Warwick's daughter married there, 184. 

Calais, Chronicle of, cited, 303. 

Caldicot Caille, Residence of Humphrey Bohun, 
I30. Paired to Thomas of Woodilock, 165 n. 
Granted to William Herbert, 179. Pofiefied 
by Sir Walter Herbert, 195. Alleged birth- 
place and poffibly refidence of Henry VII, 189. 

Cambridge, Richard Earl o^ 171. 

Camden's Britannia cited, i, ii, 103, 180. Re- 
maines cited, 159, 315. 



Canning and Frere's parody on Southey, 350. 

Capel, Arthur Lord, and his d. Mary, wife of the 
firil^ Duke of Beaufort, 356, 360, 363. 

Capgrave's Chronicle quoted, 139. 

Caradoc of Llancarvan, 34 n, 60, 78. Mifquoted 
by Dugdale, 34. Variances in two editions, 
34. His attribution of title of Earl of Striguil 
to Gilbert of Tonbridge, 34, 35. 4S- 

^ „ ap Griffith ap Rydderch, called King Cara- 
duech in Domefday, 8, 15. 

Carte's Hiaory of England cited, 3o, 164, 167, 
170, 184, 186. 

Cas Gwent, alternative name of Striguil, v, 60. 

Cailles, Diflindltypeof Norman and Edwardian, 119. 

Catherine, illegitimate d. of Richard III, alleged 
betrothal to William Earl of Huntingdon, 195. 

Century of Inventions, Marquis of Worceiler's, 
«48, 253. 

Charles I, created Knight of the Bath, 313. Ap- 
points rendezvous at York and outbreak of 
Civil war, 330. His vifits to Raglan, ^33. 
Interefted in 3nd Marquis of Worceiler's inven- 
tions, 340. His extraordinary commiffions 
and patents to him, 340. 

Charles II, Reiloration o£ 348, 357. Difcounte- 
nances the Marquis of Worceiler, 349. Viiits 
his fon at Badminton, 337. 

Charterhoufe founded by Walter Lord Manny, 150. 
Refounded as a hofpital of Thomas Sutton, 
151, 153. Arms of. 153. 

Chateau GaiUard, Attack on, 73. 

Chatillon, Marefhal de, 303. 

Chepilow, Derivation of name, i, il Firfl mention 
of it as applied to the Caille (for earlier hiilory 
of which fee Striguil), 134. Error in suppofing 
it to have given a title to William Lord Her- 
bert, 179. Jafper Tudor at, 189. Named in 
title conferred on Charles Somerfet Lord 
Herbert by patent, 300. Charter granted by 
firil Earl of Worceiler, 304. Traces of 
municipal corporation, ib, 
„ Caille (for earlier hiflory see Striguil), its 
hiilory during the civil war, 331, 336. Im* 
prifonment of Harry Marten, 350 ; of Jeremy 
Taylor, ib. Its i^efent condition, 363. 
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Chepllow Church, formerly alien Priory to Cor- 
meilles, 8. Granted in charter of Richard 
de Clare of Tonbridge, 45. Confirmation 
charter of Henry II, 28. Monument of 
Henry, 2nd Earl of Worcefter there, 208. 

Chriftchurch, Dublin, alleged burial place of Richard 
Strongbow, and apochryphal flory conne<5ted 
with a tomb there, 62. 

Churchyard's Worthinefe of Wales, noticing arms 
of Herbert, 182. 

Ciflercian Abbeys, Stridl regulations as to form and 
ornamentation, 31, 181. 

Clapham, John, 185. 

Clare Pedigree, 24, 48. 
„ Baldwin de, fon of Gilbert de Clare of Ton- 
bridge, 44. Failure of his Military Expedition 
into Wales, 51. At Battle of LincoUi, 54. 
„ Gilbert de, of Tonbridge, 33, 49. 
„ Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 

33i 49- 
„ Gilbert, 2nd Earl of Hertford, did not fuc- 

ceed to Striguil, on his father's death, 47, 49. 

His condu£i and relations towards King 

Stephen, 54. 
„ Gilbert, ist Earl of Gloucefler, great nephew 

of preceding, Seal pf, 63. His Marriage, 89, 

no. Death, 89. 
„ Isabella, heirefs of Richard Strongbow, 61, 

„ Richard, de Bien^te. See BienfaiU, 

„ Richard of Tonbridge, ist Earl of 

Hertford, 44. 
„ Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 

33» 55- 

„ Richard, 6th Earl of Hertford and 2nd of 
Gloucefler, 42, 106. 

„ Roger, fon of Richard de Bienfaite, 27, 51. 

„ Walter, founder of Tintem, 14, 18 Grounds 
for fuppofing him to have been Lord of 
Striguil ejcamined, 31. Encroachment on 
lands of the Church of LlandafT, 18. Date of 
his death, 31. Striguil probably efcheated 
thereon, 52. 

„ Walter, fon of Gilbert de Clare of Ton- 
bridge, 44 



Clare, Walter, fon of Richard Stiongbow, 62, 85* 
Clarence, Origin of the title, 25. 

„ George Plantagenet, Duke of, 183. 
Clarendon's Hiilory of the Rebellion quoted, 222, 

241, 355. 
Clarke, Mr. G. T., on Raglan Caflle, 239. 
Clement, Henry, alleged to have been murdered 

by Gilbert Marlhal, but difproved, ioa. 
Clermont, Count de, and his daughter, Eliza, irife 

of Gilbert de Clare of Tonbridge, 44. 
Clive's Ludlow Documents, 6, 261. 
Cobham, Sir Ralph, erroneoufly stated to have 

married the widow of Thomas de Brotherton, 

143- 
„ John de, his fon, 144. 

Coed Grono, the fcene of the death of Richard de 
Clare of Tonbridge, 35, 46. 

Coke's Inflitutes quoted, 19, 129. His opinioiioa' 
Fleta noticed, ib. 

CoUinfon's Hiilory of Somerfet cited, 187. 

Comyn, John, Archbiihop of Dublin, 60. 

Conqueror, Alleged import of the title, 28 n. 

Conful, whether an exadt fynonym for Comes, 36. 

Conyers, Sir John, 185. 

Copley, CoL Chriftopher, 248 n. 

Cormeilles, Foundation of Abbey, 8. Fitzofbem 
buried there, 1 1. Grant of Newent by Roger 
de Breteuil, 12. Confirmation Charter of^ 
Henry II of lands, &c., granted by Ricfaaid 
de Clare of Tonbridge, 28, 3 1, 44. 
„ Cufloms of^ 8 

Comifh Rebellion, 198. 

Coronation claim of Gilbert Counte de Striguil, 53; 
of Margaret, daughter of Thomas de Brother- 
ton, 52, 15s ; of John, son and heir of John 
Haftings Earl of Pembroke, 154; of Anne 
Countefs Dowager of Pembroke, 156 ; on be* 
half of Thomas Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, in 
his abfence, 167. 

Courci-fur-Dive, Siege o^ 25. 

Courtenay, William Earl of Devon and Katherine 
his wife, and their daughter Margaret, wife of 
Henry 2nd Earl of Worcefter, 206. 

Courtenay's Commentaries on Shakefpeare cited, 
175 n. 
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Courthope's Peerage — Obfervations on Dignities, 
II. See alfo Nicolas, 

Cox's Monmouthfliire cited, 178, 195, 201, 228. 
Miftake as to date of Walter de Clare's death, 
31. Miftake as to Hugh Bigod having held 
Striguil, H2. Miftake as to Henry 2nd Earl 
of Worcefter's embaflTy to France, 210. 

Crefpon, Ofbem de. See Osbern. 

Creffy, Battle of, 147- 

Cromwell, Oliver, 226, 229. 

„ Elizabeth, his wife and widow, 230, 236, 250. 
„ Richard, his fon, 236. 
„ Henry, another fon, 236. 
„ John de, 134. 

Cuming, H. S. — Paper on Horfelhoes referred to, 
108. 

Cynzdw, an authority for the name of Yftreigyl, ii. 

Danesmore, Batde of, 185. 

David, fon of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, 1 1 1. 

De la Warr, Thomas Lord and his d. Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Somerfet Earl of Worcefter, 
203. 

Derby, Henry Bolingbroke, Earl ot See Henry J V. 

Dermot, McMurrough, King of Leinfter, applies 
for aid to Henry II, 57. Agreement with 
Strongbow, ib. Recovers his territories, 58, 
58 n. Death, 59. 

Defcent of Striguil to the period of Gilbert Strong- 
bow Earl of Pembroke recapitulated, 48. 

Despenssr, Hugh, Justiciary to Henry III, 117. 
„ Hugh, Earl of Winchefter, his son, 131, 139. 
„ Hugh, the Younger, fon of the preceding, 

137- 
„ Hugh, fon of the laft, defended Caerphilly, 

140. 
Devereux, Robert, ?nd Earl of Effex, Examination 

before the Council, 213. Treafon and trial, 

214. 
„ Robert, 3rd Earl of EiTex, Parliamentary 

General, 256. 
„ Sir Walter, 186. 
„ Anne his daughter, wife and widow of 

William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, 1 86. Her 

cuftody of the Earl of Richmond, 188, 194. 
Devife of real eftate, 11, 52. 



Devizes Caftle, 92, 94. 

De Voto, alias Tintem Abbey in Wexford, 79. 

Diceto, Ralph de, cited, 28, 54, 60. Miftake as to 
the iffue of Richard Strongbow, 61. 

Dircks* Life and Times of the Marquis of Worcef- 
ter cited, ch. ix, x, xi, passim. Miftake as to 
date of Edward Earl of WorceftePs inftallation 
as KLG., 213. As to date of Lord Herbert's 
letter announcing his arreft, 257. 

Diflblution of the monafteries, 206. 

Domefday Book, i, 8, 12, 14. 

Domfront, Siege of, 2, 1 1 n. 

Dormer, 3ir William, and his daughter Elizabeth, 
firft wife of Edward second Marquis of Wor- 
cefter, 220. 

Doyle's Chronicle cited, 132, 152. 

Dublin taken by Strongbow, 59. Defended againft 
the Kings of Connaught and Norway, ib. Re- 
figned to Henry II, ib. 

Ducarel's Anglo-Norman Antiquities, 10. Miftakes 
in pedigree of Queen Matilda, 10. 

Duchefne's Hift. Norm. Scrip cited, 27. Hiftory 
of the Houfe of Bethune cited, 81, 85. 

Dudley, John, Duke of Northumberland, 210. 

Dudon de St Quentin cited, i, 28. 

Dugdale, Sir William, Baronage cited and quoted, 
paffim. Monaft. Anglic cited and quoted, 8, 
30, 194, 207. Origines Juridiciates cited, 
212. Miftranflation of De Benefadla, 24. 
Miftake as to Walter Giffard Earl of Bucking- 
ham, 27, 27 n. Miftake in making Walter de 
Clare the brother of Gilbert Strongbow Earl of 
Pembroke, 32. Miftake in confounding Gil- 
bert oi Tonbridge with Gilbert Strongbow Earl 
of Pembroke, 33. Mifquotation of Caradoc of 
Llancarvan, 34. Miftake in confounding 
Richard de Beinfaite with Richard of Ton- 
bridge in relation to the death of the latter at 
Coed Grono, 35. Miftake in confounding 
Walter, fon of Gilbert of Tonbridge, with 
Walter, fon of Richard de Bienfaite, 44. 
Miftake in making the firft William Marfhal 
the hufband of Alicia de Bethune, 8 1 . Miftake 
as to marriages of Gilbert Marflial, 99. Mif- 
quotation of Matthew Paris and Matthew of 
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Westiniiiiler» as to Warine de Munchenfey, 
113. Miilake as to limitation in Thcmias de 
Brotherton's Patent of MarihaUhipy 135. 
Statement as to limitations in regard to 
Thomas de Brotherton questioned, 141. Mif- 
takes as to marriages of Marie Countefs 
Madhal, 143. Midake and mifquotation of 
Froiflart as to Sir Walter Manny at Crefly, 147. 
Miilake as to creation of Lord Herbert's 
peerage in parliament, 179. Miilake as to 
the age of William Herbert Earl of Hunting- 
don at his father's death, 186. Miilake and 
mifquotation from Leland as to Sir Walter 
Herbert, 193. Miilake as to burial place of 
Henry 2nd Earl of Worceiler, ao8. Miilake 
as to date of William Earl of Worceiler's in- 
stallation as K.G., 3 10. His date of death of 
William Earl of Worceiler queilioned, 211. 
Miilake in blazoning his arms, id. 

Dunilanville, Walter, Baron of Caille Coombe, 113. 

Duniler, Lordship of, 179, 179 n, 186. 

Duveline. See Avehne. 

Earldoms, Engliih, Origin of, 36. 

Edmondfon's Heraldry cited, 32, 52, 66 n, 162. 
His views as to Marihalihip examined, 22. 
His miilake as to Gilbert Counte de Striguil, 52. 

Edward the Confefibr, Arms of, 159. 

Edward I, Chriilening of, 105. His part in the 
Barons' Wars, 117. His acceifion to the 
throne, 120. Refiilance to Magna Charta, 
and oppoiition of the Conilable and Marihal, 
121. Pardon of the Earls, and funrender and 
tegrant to Roger Bigod, 129. Marriage to 
Margaret of France, 127. 

Edward II, Nominal regent during his father's 
abfence in Flanders, 122. Grants charters to 
Thomas de Brotherton, 135. Influence of 
Hugh Defpenier, 137. Flight to Striguil 
Caille, 139. Depoiition, 140. 

Edward III, Acceifion and aifertion of his authority 
against Mortimer, 141. Fought incognito 
under banner of Sir Waher Manny, 151. 

Edward IV, Acceifion, 177. Marriage, 183. Ad- 
vancement of his wife's relations, ib* Depofi- 
tion, 188, and reiloration, 189. 



Edward VI, Coronation, 21a His letters patent 

for changing the succeilion, ib. 
Eleanor, Queen of Henry III, Coronation of, 53, 

103. 
„ Princefe, daughter of King John and fecond 

wife of William Marihal, junr., 85. Survived 

him and mairied Simon de Montford, 90, 104. 

Her dower, iii. 
Elisabeth, Queen, Birth of, 204. Chriilening, 206. 

Her regard for Edward E. of Worceiler, 212. 

Danced at the wedding of Henry 5th Earl of 

Worceiler, 216. Picture of her proceiTion to 

Blackfriars, ib. 
„ of York, Queen of Henry VII, 193. Privy 

purfe expenfes shewing vifit to Cheirflow, 196. 
„ Princeis, daughter of Charles I, 242. 
EiTex, Earls of. See Devereux—Fihpeter. 
EilrighoieL See Striguil, Derivation of name, iL 
Eu, William Count d', 17, ib,^ 28, 43. 
Eudo de Rie (Eudo Dapifer), 10. 
Eva, daughter of Dermot McMurrough, and wife 

of Strongbow, 61. Survived him, 60, 79. 
Eveiham, Battle of, 117. 
Ewer, CoL liaac, 227. 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas, 224, 243. 
Falkirk, Battle of, 126. 
Fenton's Hiilorical Tour in Pembrokeihire quoted, 

64. 
Feme's Blazon of Gentrie cited, 209. 
Ferns, Biihop of, His curie on William Marihal^ 

79, 109. 
Ferrers, William, Eari of Derby, 92. His marriage 

with Sybil, daughter of William Marihal, 109, 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, 202, 206. 
Fitzalan, Richard, Earl of Arundel, 160, 164, 169. 

„ Thomas, his fon, 169, 
Fitzgerald, Maurice, aifociated with Fitzftephen in 

the conqueil of Ireland, 57. 
,. Maurice, his grandfon, Juiliciary m Ireland 

to Henry III, 96. Makes peace with Gilbert 

Marihal, 105. 
Fitzmorris, Col, Governor of ChepAow Casde^ 

227. 
FiTzosBERN, William, ist Earl ofHsreford, i. 
Fitepeter, Geoflfry, Earl of EflTex, 6^, 70. 
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Fitzftephen, Robert, 57. 

Fitzwalter, Walter Baron, 168. 

Fleta cited and the quellion of its date noticed, 

127, 136. 
Floyd on the Conqueft of South Wales cited, 8, 

ai, 56. 
Foreiler, T., Tranflation of Henry of Huntingdon 

and Gefta Stephani Regis, 46. Miilake in 

confounding Gilbert Fitz Richard with Richard 

Fitz Gilbert, 54. 
Foiz(DeFoitibus)Williamde,£arl of Albemarle,8i. 

„ William de Alba Mara, his fon, 81. 
Frenay, Si^e of, 17 a.. 
Froiilart's Chronicle cited and quoted, 145, 146, 

162, 1 68. 
Galway,, Scutage of, 64, 64 n. 
Gam, Sir David, 178. 
Gant, Gilbert de, 84. 
Garter, Order of the, founded, 151. 
Gaunt, John o( Duke of Lancailer, 154, 161, 167, 

176; and Katherine Swinford, ancedors of 

Elatherine Ducheis of Norfolk, 171, 175. 

Ancellors of the Beauforts, Dukes of Somerfet, 

198. 
Gemeticenfis, GulieUnus (William of Jumiege) 

dted, a6, 55. 
GeneveD, Geoffry de, appointed Marfhal in place of 

Roger Bigod, 123. 
Gemouna, Ranulph, Earl of Chefler, 51, 54. 
Genrafia, wife of Richard Marfhal, 98. 
Gefla Stephani Regis quoted, 46, 50, 54. 
Gifibrd, Walter, ift Earl of Buckingham, 27. 

n Walter, and Earl of Buckingjiam, 27, 56^ 78, 
Giraldus Cambrenfis quoted and cited, ch. ii and 

i^/assm. His fiunily and perfonal bias, 58. 
Glamorgan, Eaxi of. See Somemi (Edward and 

Marquis of Woioefler). 
Gkyocefter. — lienry III fet on throne and crowned 

tfaere^ 76. Surrender of Locd Herbert's troops 

10 Sir WiQiam Waller, 241. 
„ Robert of^ quoted, 92, 97. 
„ Thomas of Woodflock, Duke o^ i6i. His 

kidnapping and murder, 163. Difcuffed in 

parliament, 168. Owned CaMicot Caftle, 

165 n. 



Gloucefler, William, Earl of, 8, 43, 60. 
„ Earls o£ See Clattr^MUo. 

Godfrey, Prior of Monmouth, 33. 

Goodrich Caflle, 78, 93, 108. Seal found there 
difcufled, io8. Eftate wrongfully acquired by 
Hugh Defpenfer, 138. 

Gough's account of Herbert Arms at Abeigavenny, 
182. 

Goufhill, Sir Robert, 169. 

Gower, A pofleflion of the Clares, 34. Acquired 
by Defpenfer, on forfeiture of William de 
Braofe, 138. Recovered by Thomas Mowbray 
from the Earl of Warwick, 164. In pofleffion 
of Sir William ap Thomas, 1 78. Title errone- 
oufly afcribed to William Herbert, 179. Firil 
granted to Charles Somerfet Lord Herbert, 
199. Lordfhip granted to Cromwell, 23a 

Grand Seijeanty, Suppofed tenure of Striguil by, 
19, 49. Indicated by marfhalfhip accom- 
panying Striguil on partition of the Marfhal 
eflates, 112. Tenure of oflSce allied by 
Thomas de Brotherton, 136. Probable ground 
of affumed title of Marie Countefs Marfhal, 
143. Probable ground of coronation claim of 
Margaret Plantagenet, IS5.[] 

Granville, John, Earl of Bath, 259. 

Greateil of the Plantagenets, 105, lax. The 
author's hero-worfhip criticifed, lax. 

Grey, Sir John Lord of Rotherfield, 152. 
„ Lady Jane, 210. 
M Reginald, Lord, 156. 
„ Sir Thomas, 171. 

Grun suggeAed to be a milreading for Gwyn 
(Gower), 34. 

Guader, Ralph de, Earl of Norfcdk, 12. His 
eAates granted to the Bigod fiunily, 114. 

Gualo^ Papal Legate, 76. 

Guillim's Heraldiie cited, 209 n. 

Guifhe, Count de^ 115. 

Gunnor, grandmother to the Conqueror, x. 

Owent, its limits and divifiona, vL 

Gwladys, dau^ter of Sir David Gam, 178. 

Gyfiies, Baldwin de, his encounter with Richard 
Marfhal, 95. 

Halidon Hill, Battle oi, 141. 
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Hall, John, witnels of murder of the Duke of 

Gloucefler, 163, 168. 
Hall's Chronicle dted and quoted, 172, 185, 193, 

201, 202, 206. 
Halliwell-Phillipps on Shakefpeare cited, 182, 182 n. 
Halys, Sir Roger, and his d Alice, wife of Thomas 

de Biothetton, 142, r43. 
Hardyngs' Metrical account of coronation of 

Richard I, 68. Of the training of joung 

knights, 146. 
Uarfleur, Sie^ oiy 171. 
Harlech CaAle, Capture of^ 180. 
liarold's Conquefls in Wales, 8. 
Hartlib, Samuel, Letter of^ cited, 245. 
Hastings, John, Earl of Pembrokb, 150, 153. 
„ John, his fon, 154. 

„ Edward, Litigant in Court of Chivalry, T56. 
„ Francis, Earl of Huntingdon, and his d 

Elizabeth, wife of Edward, Earl of Worcester, 

Heame's Difcourfes cited* 103, 137, 143. 

Heath's Ezcurfion down the Wye cited, 108, 

Hemingbuigh, or Hemingford's, Chronicle quoted 
and cited; ch. y passim. 

Hempded-Marihal hdd by grand serjeanty by the 
Marihab of the King's Houfe, 53, 66. 

HenneboQ, Siege of, 148. 

Henry I, Grant of WeUh territory to GUbert de 
Clare of Tonbridge, 33, 40. 

Henry II, His relations with Richard Strongbow, 
57. His relations with ^^liam Marflial, 
67. Confirmation charter to the Abbey of 
Cormeille^ 28, 31, 44. Took Caerieon and 
regranted it to Jorwerth ap Owen, 60. 

Henry III, Acceifion and coronation, 76. Letter 
to Rome as to his fifler's marriage, 86. Quarrel 
with his brother and William Marfhal, 87, 
88. Refufes Richard MarihaL's homage, 90. 
Quarrel and war with him, 91. Grief at his 
death, 99. Infult to Gilbert Marflial, 104. 
Refufes Walter Marfhal's homage, 107. Quarrel 
with Roger Bigod, 11 6. Provifions of Oxford, 
117. 

Henry IV, His creation as Earl' of D^by, 158. 
Connexion with the Appellant Lords, 161. 



Quedion of his implication in the Duke of 
Gloucefter's treason, 164. Created Duke of 
Hereford, 165. Quarrel and appeal of battle 
with Mowbray, 165. His firfl parliament after 
coronation, 168, L69. Letter on Scrope's 
confpiracy, 170. 

Henry V, Campaigns in France, 171, 172. Mar- 
riage, 172. 

Henry VI, Depolition, 179. Reftoration, 188. 
Second depofition, 189. 

Henry VII, Birth, 188, Brought up in charge ot 
Lady Herbert, ib. Landing at Milford Haven, 
192. His propofal of marriage to a daughter 
of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, aJ., 
194. Battle of Bofworth, 193. Probably 
brought up with Charles Somerfet, 198. Deatly 
and Will, 200. 

Henry VIII, Acceflion of, 200. At the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, 202. His judicial murder of 
the Earl of Surrey, 159^ 

Henry, Prince, fon of Henry II, His rebellion, 6a 
Death, 67. 

Henrici Quinti Regis Angliae Gefta cited, 172. 

Heraldry, Early, 11. 

HiRBBRT, WlLUAM, EaRL OF PEMBROKE, 1 79. 

„ Sir Richard of Colebrook, his brother, at 
liege of Harlech, i8o. At battle of Dane^ 
more, 185. Beheaded at Banbury, 186. 

„ Sir Richard of Ewias, 187, 209. 

„ William, Earl of Huntingdon, 187. 

„ Elizabeth, his daughter and heirefe, 195, 
199. 
. „ Sir Walter, his brother, 192. Hispofition on 
landing of Richmond, 193. Shakefpearia» 
chani<5ler, ib. Alleged succeifion to hi& bro- 
ther's ellates, 195. His wife, 197. 

„ Edward, Lord, of Cherbury, x8o, 

„ Edward, of Merthyr-Gerin Orange, a paiiii^ 
mentanan, 226. 

„ Sir Thomas,, of Tin tern, 194, 196. 

„ Sir Thomas, of Wynastow, and Henry his 
fon, 212. 

„ Henry, Earl of Pembroke, the fiaither of 
Shakefpeare's friend, 182 n. 

„ Count of Senlis, ancellor of Fitzofbem, i. 
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Herbert, Lord, Title o£ See above and Somerset. 

„ Barony of, by writ and by patent, 179, 200. 
Herbert, The, 180. 

Heriafl, grandfather of William Fitzofbem, i. 
Hereford, Earls o£ Se^ BohuH-^-Breteuil—Fiiz- 
ashem — Mih. 

,y Duke.o£ See Menry IV. 
Hertford, Barb of. See Clare. 
Hexham^ Battle o( 198. 

Heylins' Help to Englifli Hiflory cited, 132, 172, 
«09 n. Hiflory of St George cited, 151, 199. 
HUl, Joane, mother of ist Earl of Worcefler, 198. 
Heare's Toar ia Iveland cited, 35, 61, 62. Trans- 
lation of Giraldus Cambrenfis, 35. 
Holinfhed's Chronicle quoted' and cited, ch. v to ix 

Holland, ThotUM, Ehi^ of Surrey and Earl of 

Kenty r69« 
„ John, ist Duke of Esiater, 169 ; and his d. 

Conflance, wife of Thomas Mowbray, 171. 
„ John, $id Duke of Exeter, 175. 
Homage eflential to title of tenants in capite, 112. 
Hoods ufed as gages of battle, 168. 
Hoodwinked Knights, Band ci, 147. 
Hook, Dr., ridiculed tte Water-commanding en- 
gine, 251. 
Homb/s Specimen of miflakes in Dugdale's 

Basonage, 34* 
Hoveden, Roger, cited, 67, 68, 69, 71, 82. 
Howard, Family o^ 159, 176. 
Howel Graunt, Adam ap, and his daughter Maud, 

probably concubine of William Herbert, Earl 

of Pembxokej 187. 
iiabeit, Aichbifhop of Canterbury, aflbciated with 

William Marfhal on ^le acceffion of King John, 

70. Death, 73. 
Huntingdon!, Earidom 6£, 191. 
„ David, Earl of, 84. 
„ Henry of, cited, 39, 54. 
Ingoldsby Legends referred to, 10 n. 
Ireland, Conquefl of, 61. Earl of Glamorgan's 

negociations with the confederated Roman 

Catholics, 242. 
„ Robert Ver^ Duke of, 160. 
Ifabel, Queen of Edward II, 131. 



Ivrei, Roger de, 15. 

Ivry, Rodolph, Count of, i. 

James I, clawed KLG., 213. Aoceilion, 214. 

James II, Acceilion, 26r. Abdication, 262. 

Jane, Queen, Chronicle of, 210. 

Jenkin, Dafydd ap, 180. 

John, King, as Earl of Mortaign, 69. His early 
marriage, 82. Acceilion and coronation, 70, 
71. Struggle with the Barons, 74, 75. Death, 
75. His charter on William Marfhal the 
younger's marriage, 80. 

Jones, Col. Philip, Member forMonmouthfhire, 254. 

Jorwerth ap Owen, Attack on Richard de Clare at 
Coed Grono, 46. War in Gwent, 60. 

Juzniege, William o£ See GemeHcensis. 

Kaltoff, Cafpar, 239, 240, 248. 

Kelham on Domefday cited, 36. 

Kemeys, Sir Nicholas, 227, 228. 

Kent, Edward, Duke of, Confpiracy against Morti- 
mer, 141. Execution, ib. 

Knight, Rev. H. H., on the retreat of Edward II, 

Knighthood in the reign of Henry I, 29. Courfe of 
training for, 146. 

Knyghton's Chronicle cited and quoted, 76, 140. 

Lacy, Hugh de, Con(lable-of Ireland, 84 

„ John de. Earl oi Lincoln, in alliance with 
Richard Marfhal, 92. 

Lafrenaye's Nouvelle Hifloire de Normandie cited, 
II n. 

Langley Abbey, 143. 

Langtoft, Peter, Account of Roger Bigod sending 
Sir John Segrave as his subflitute, 150. Ac- 
count of the birth of Thomas de Brotherton, 

133- 
Lanvaley, Maud de, wife of Gilbert Marfhal, 99. 
Latimer, John Lord) 167. 
Lee's Ifca Silnmm cited, 63, 7S, 226. 
Leeds Caftle in Kent, Si«ge of, 53. 
Leinfler, Sovereignty of, acquired by Strongbow, 

59. Surrendered to Henry II, ib. Province 

granted to William Marfhal, 78. 
Leland's miflaken account of Sir Walter Herbert's 

heirihip to his brother, 193, 197. Mifquoted 

by Dugdale, 193. 
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Lewes, Battle of, 117. 

Lewis, The Dauphin, 72, 75. Expelled from Eng- 
land, 77. Henry Ill's ungrateful allufion to 
it, 107. Anger at William Marflial's defection, 
84. 

Liber de Antiquis Legibus, Prelace to, cited, 9S, 
III, 112, 137, 17a Miftake as to Gilbert 
Earl of Gloucefter surviving Walter and Anselm 
Marfiial, iii ; as to Hugh Bigod having re- 
ceived the Marfhalihip^ 113. , 

Librata Terrae, Meaning of, iii. 

Limeii, Ralph de, 15, 17. 

Lincoln, Batde oi^ temp. Stephen, 54 ; temp. 
Henry III, 77, 

lire. Abbey of, founded, 2. Grant of lands to, 9. 

Littleton's authority on Grand Serjeanty, 19. 

Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, defeated by William 
Marfhal the younger, 84. In alliance with 
Richard Maiihal, 93. Makes peace with 
Henry III, 98. Conquered by Edward I, 
aos. 

Lloyd's State W(»thies, 215. 

London Bridge, Old, 174. 

Longchamp, William, BiHiop of Ely, 68. 

Lords' Committee on the Dignity of a Peer, vi, 38, 
71, 191. 

Lordihips Marchers, 6. Abolition of, 205. 

Lovelace, Lord, taken prifoner by the Duke of 
Beaufort, 261. 

Lufignan, Guy de, fled from Lewes, 117. 

Ludlow CaiUe, 191. 

Lutterel, James, 179. 

Macaula/s Hiftory of England quoted, 261. 

Machyn's Diary cited, 21a 

Maclife's pi6hire of the Marriage of Strongbow 
alluded to^ 59. 

Magna Charta granted at Runnymede, 75. Con- 
firmed on acccffion of Henry III, 77. Ag;ain 
in queiUon on his majority, 87. Confirmed 
and repudiated, ib. Proceedings of Edward I 
and his parliament in relation to it, 124, && 

Maior, Richard, and his daughter Dorothy, wife of 
Richard Cromwell, 229. 

Maletoult, or illegal toll on wool, 121. 

Malmefbury, JVilliam o( cited, la 



Manny, Walter Lord, 145. 

„ Anne, his daughter, wife and widow of John 
Haflings Earl of Pembroke, 152, 156. 
Mansel, John, the Pluralift, 117, 119. 
Marches. See Lordships Marchers. 
Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI, 177. 

„ of France, Queen of Edward I, 127, 133, 
Marie, wife and widow of Thomas of Brother- 
ton, known as the Counteb Maiihal, 142, 
149. 
Marifco, Geo£&y de, his treafon towards Richard 

Marflial, 97. 
Marriage, Law of, during the Commonwealth, 256. 
Of infants, motives for, 82. Of infant wazds^ 
64, 114. 
Marshal Ansilm Earl of Psmbroks, 109, 112* 

„ Gilbert EIarl of Pembroke, 53, loa 

„ Gilbert, temp. Henry I, Marfhal of the 
King's Houfe, 52, loi. 

„ John, his fon, 53, loa 

„ John, fon of the lafl named, ^^ 155. 

„ Maud Counteis of Norfolk and Surrey. See 
Noffoik 

„ Richard Earl of PsifBROKEy 9a 

„ Walter Eabl of Pdcbrokb^ 106, 112. 

„ William Earl of Pembroke, the ProteAor, 
66. 

„ William Earl of Pembroke, his eldeft 
fon, 79. 
Marihalfhip granted to >miiam Fitaofbem, 5. 
Suggefted to have been an office of Grand 
Serjeanty connected with tenure of StriguHi 
19, 48. Littleton and Coke's views as to 
<^ce, 19. Uncertainty as to holder after for- 
feiture of the Montgomeries, 20, 22. Leading 
the van in the King's army an evidence of it, 
22y 381 lox, 121. MarihaUhip of the King's 
Houfe, 52. Firfl mention of it as conferred 
by defivery of the Rod^ lot. Union of the 
two offices traced, xoi. Return from the Red 
Book of the Exchequer as to fees, 103. 
Granted by patent to Thomas de Brotheiton, 
134. Fees of the office, 136. Neceffity for 
deputies, 137. Fiia official titte of Eari 
Marfhal, 162. 
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Martel, Geoffiy, Count of Anjou, 2, 11 n. 
Martin, Harry, the Regicide, 250. 
Mazy, Princeis, fifler of Henry VIII, 201. 
„ Queen, his daughter, 201, 203, 205. Accef- 

fion and coronation, 210. 
„ Queen of Scots, Trial of, 211. 
„ Countefs Marihal. See Mark. 
Maiiacre of St Bartholomew, 210. 
liiaffon's Life and Times of Milton cited, 255, 257. 
Matilda, Queen of William the Conqueror, 15. 
May's Hiiiory of the Parliament quoted, 241. 
Melkelein, Gervafe de, author of William Marfhal's 

epitaph, 78. 
Mdan, Siege of, 172. 

„ . Count de, 72, 75. 
Mefchines, Ranulph de, Earl of CheAer, 47. 
Mico, Richard, fervant to Lord Petre, 218. 
Middle Temple Hall, Arms of Somerfet in, 212. 
MUo Earl of Hereford, 47, 51. 
Monaileries, DiiTolution of, 207. 
Monmouth furrendered to the Parliamentarians, 226/ 

„ Badaron Lord of. See Badarm, 
I „ John de, had cuftody of Striguil on death of 
William Mardial the younger, 91. And again 
on that of Gilbert Marlhal, 106. Defeated by 
Richard MaHhal, 95. 
„ James Duke of. Rebellion of, 261. 
Monmouthfhire nearly coextenfive with Gwent, vL 

Formed into an EnglUh county, 205. 
^pntacute, WSliam, Eaii of Salifbury, 142. 
• „ William, Earl of Salifbury, his fon, 147 n. 

n Sir Edward, 149. 
Mpntfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicefler, marriage, 
90,104. Hollilityto Henry in, 116. Barons' 
War, li^. Named executor by Roger Bigod, 
118. 
„ Sir John, Lord oi Hennebon^ and the 
: C^untefiy his wife, 148. 
Montgomery, William de, murdered Oibem de 
Cselpon, 9. 
„ Roger de,. accompanied Fitzolbem to Dom- 
front, 2. Joint Marlhal of England, 5. Earl 
of Shrewftniry, 16. His pofition in Welfli 
conquell of 1093, 21. His building the caflle 
of Aherteivi, 33. Death and family, 20. 



Montgomery, Roger de Poictou, his fon, 21. 
„ Arnulph, another fon, grantee of Pembroke, 
^h 39. 
Morgan, Mr. Octavius, on Abergavenny Monu- 
ments cited, 154, 178, 181, 186. MiAake as 
to title of Lord Herbert, 179. As to Church- 
yard's defcription of his arms, 182. 
„ and Wakeman on Dinham cited, 18 ; on 

Penhow, 103 ; on Wentwood, 119. 
„ CoL, Parliamentary Governor of Glouc^r, 

227. 
„ Thomas, Captain of train band at Chepdow, 

226. 
„ ap Howel ap Jorwerth, 78. 
Miortaign fiurprized and burnt, r47. 
Mortimer, Roger, lil Earl of Mainch, 139, 141, 143. 
„ . Roger, 4di Earl of March, and his daughter 
Philippa, wife of John Haflings Eari of Pem- 
broke, 156. 
Mortimer's Crofs, Battle of, 177. 
Mowbray conipiracy, 18, 39. 
Mowbray, John, 9th Baron Mowbray, r58. 
John, la Earl of Nottingham, 158. 

ThOBIAS, 1ST DUKB OF NORFOLK, 159. 

Thomas, Earl Marshal, his fon, 169. 
John, 3RD Duke of Norfolk, 173. 
John, 4th Duke, 175. 
John, Earl of Warren, and sth Duke, i 75. 
William de, 84. 
Munchenfey, Warine de, married Joanna, daughter 

of William Marflial, no. His wealth, 112. 
Municipal Corporation, 204. 
Murimuth, Adam, cited, 139, 142. 
Nafeby, Battle of, 223. 
Naunton's Fragmenta Rqialia quoted, 212. 
Neft, daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, and grandmother 

of Giraldus Cambrenfis, $8. 
Netherwent, vL 

Neville, Ralph, Earl of Weftmoreland, 167, 170. 
„ Sir Henry, 185. 
, „ KathHrine, Duchess of Norfolk, 171, 

i74» 183- 
„ Richard, Earl of Salifbury, 1 76. 
„ Richard, Earl of Warwick, the Kmgmaker, 
his fon, 176, 183, 189. 
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Newent granted to CormeiUes by Roger de BreteuH^ 

12. 

Nicolas's Hifloric Peerage by Courthope cited, ch. 

vi to ix passim. Battle of Agincourt cited^ 171. 

Life of Lady Jane Grey cited, 210. 
Noble's Houfe of Cromwell cited, 236. 
Norfolk Rebellion, 12, 27. 
Norfolk, Margaret Duchess of, 52, 144, 149, 

161. 
„ Earls o£ See B^od^ Guader^ Flantagenei 

(de Brotherton). 
„ Dukes o£ See Howard^ Mowbray. 
Norfolk and Warren, Maud Countess of, iio, 

113, A 
North, Edward Lord, and his daughter Chriflian, 

wife of William Earl of Worcefter, 210. 
Northburgh, Michael, Bishop of London, 151. 
Northumberland, Henry Earl of, 195. 
Notes and Queries cited /^ms. 
Notf s Memoir of the Earl of Surrey cited, 159. 
Nottingham, Earls of. See Mcwbray. 
O'Brien, Henry, Earl of Thomond, 22a 
„ Margaret, his daughter, wife and widow of 

Edward, 2nd Marquis of Worcefter, 220, 235, 

354. 

Odo, Biihop of Bayeux, 9, 13. 
^ Prior of Strugul, 33. 

O'Halloran's Hiftory of Ireland quoted, 61. 

Operatory, The Marquis of Worcefter's, 240, 245. 

Ordericus Vitalis cited and quoted, ch. i, ii, and iii 
passim. His connexion with the family of 
Montgomery, 21. Date of writing certain 
pailages in his work, 14. 

Ormerod's Striguleniia cXitA^ passim. His deriva- 
tion of Eftrighoiel, ii, v. Corre£tion of the 
Clare pedigree, 27. Miftake as to evidence of 
Richard de Bienfaite having been lord of 
Striguil, 26. 

Ormond, Marquis of. Lieutenant of Irelandi 234. 

Ofbem de Bolebec, 27. 
n de Crefpon, father of William Fitzofbem, i. 
Murdered by William de Montgomery, 2. 

Ow, William de. See Eu. 

Oxford Provifions of, 117. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis, cited, 175 n. 



Pandulph, Legate, and Bifhop of Norwich, 85. 

Paris, Matthew, cited and quoted, ch. iv and v, 
passim. His miftake in calling Roger Bigod 
hufband inftead of fon of Maud Marfhal, 112. 

Patent of Marfhalfhip to Thomas Mowbray Earl of 
Nottingham erroneoufly afligned to Thomas 
de Brotherton, 134, 159. 

Paul's Crofe, Reading of public documents at, 126. 

Peele, George — His poem on The Honour of the 
Garter, 213. 

Pembroke reputed as an Englifh county, 7, 56. 
Eredled into a county palatine, 153, 191. 
„ Caftle and Lordihip committed to Amulph 
de Montgomery, 121. Poffeffed by Richard 
Marftial notwithftanding the King's refiiial of 
his homage, 91. Granted to William Lord 
Herbert, 180. Queftion whether reiidence of 
Lady Herbert and the Earl of Richmond, 189. 
„ Earls ot See Clart^ Hastings^ Herbert^ 
Marshal^ Montganufy^ I^idar^ Valence^ Sec 

Pendennis Caftle, Surrender of, 122 n, 

Percy's Reliques, 207. ^ 

Percy, Lady, in the ballad of The RifUig in the 
North, 207. 

Petre, William Lord, 218. 

Philip Auguftus, King of France, 68. 

Philippa, Queen, 146. 

Planch6, Mr. J. R., cited, ii, v, 61, 109. His ftate- 
ment bearing on date of Richard de Bien&ite^s 
death queftioned, 26. His miftake as to 
i parentage of Gilbert StrongboVs wife, 55. As 
to the feal of Gilbert Earl of Pembroke, 63. 
As to age of Alicia, daughter of Baldwin de 
Bethune, 82. As to Frankalmaine, 83. 

Plantagsnet. See Brotherton. 
„ Hamelin, 132. 
„ Henry, Earl of Lancafter^ 141. 
,, Heniy, Earl of Lancafter and Derby, his 

fon, 148. 
„ Mabgarbt. See Norfolk, Duche& o£ 

Poictevin favourites of Henry III, 91, 116. 

Poictiers, Battle of^ 148. 

Pole, William de la, Earl of Pembroke, i77* 

Portlkewet, Harold's palace at, 8. 

Pote's Hiftory of ^ndfor cited, 199, 205. 
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Powel's Hiilory of Wales. See Caradoc of Lian- 

carvan, 
Proviiions of Oxford, 117. 
Pudfey, Hugh, Bi(hop of Durham, 68. 
Quincy, Roger de, 61. 

y, Sayer de, Earl of Wincheder, 84. 
Quiney, Robert de, Statement of his marriage with 

a daughter of Richard Strongbow examined, 

61, 62. 
Radcot Bridge, Battle of, 161. 
Raglan granted to Walter Bloet, 8, 41. PoiTeiTed 

by Sir William ap Thomas, 178. Refidence 

of Henry, id Marquis of Worcefler, 219. 

Defence and furrender, 223. Waterworks at, 

239- 

Rapin's Hiflory of England cited, 175, 255, 260, 

Raymond leGros fent to Ireland by Strongbow, 58. 
Miflion from him to Henry II, 59. Marriage 
with Strongbow's filler, Bafilea, 58 n, 61. Wit- 
ne(s to alleged charter of Strongbow, 41. 

Rhys ap Thomas, 193. 

Richard I, Acceflion and coronation, 68, 154. Set 
out on cruiade, 68. Probably withdrew his 
confidence from l^lliam Marfhal, 70. Death, 

^. 

Richard II — His coronation, 154, 158. Early inti- 
macy with Thomas Mowbray, 158. Influence 
of Robert Vere Duke of Ireland, 161. 
Struggle with the Appellant Lords, 161. 
Murder of the Duke of Gloucefter, 163. 
Baniihment of Hereford and Norfolk, 165. 

Richard III— Coronation, 192. Allied contraA 
for his daughter's marriage, 196. 

Richard Sans-Peur Duke of Normandy, ancellor of 
William Fitzofbem and the Conqueror, i. 
Anceflor of the Clares, 24, 28. 
», Earl of Cornwall and King of the Romans^ 
87. Marries liabella MaHhal Countefs of 
Gloucefter, 89. In alliance with Richard 
Marfhal, 92. Retires from confederacy, 93. 
Renewed confederacy on marriage of Simon 
de Montfort, 104. 
^ de Bien&ite. See BienfaOe. 
^9 of Tonbridge. See Qan. 
^ Strongbow. See Oart. 



Richardfon on the Monuments of the Temple 
Church, 106. 

Richelda, widow of Baldwin Count of Flanders, 10. 

Richmond, Edmund Tudor Earl of, 177. 
„ Henry Earl of. See Henry VIL 

Rikhill, Sir William, 163. 

Rifhanger's Chronicle cited, 117. 

Robert Curthofe, Revolt in l&vour of, 39. 
„ the Frifian, 10. 
„ de Belefme. See BeUstne. 

I^obin of Riddefdale, InfurreAion of, 184. 

iCoches, Peter des, Bifliop of Wincheder, 84. His 
flruggle with Hubert de Burgh, 91, 93. 
Treacherous fcheme for the murder of Richard 
Marfhal, 96. Depofed from office, 99. 

Rod, Marfhal's, firfl mentioned as delivered to 
Gilbert Marfhal, 100. Delivered to Maud 
Countefs of Norfolk and Warren, and by her 
to her fon, 113. Change in its form, material 
and ornamentation prefcribed, 162. 

Rodolph Count of Ivry, i, 29. 

Rodune, William de. Knight Deputy to the Marfhal 
difmifled by Hemy III, loi n. 

Rogers, Nathan, Memoirs of Monmouthfhire, 256. 

Rohais, daughter of Walter Giffiu-d Earl of Bucking- 
ham, and wife of Richard de Bienfaite, 27. 
„ daughter of Gilbert of Clare of Tonbridge 
married Badaron Lord of Monmouth, 33. 

Ros, Robert de, 116. 

Rouen, Siege of, 172. 

Royal £unily, Conianguinity of Dukes of Beaufort 
with, traced, 187, 215. 

Ruffell, Francis, Earl of Bedford, John his fon, and 
Anne, daughter of the latter and wife of Henry 
Earl of Worcefler, 216. 

Rutland Papers (Camden Soc.) quoted, 203. 

Rymer's Foedera cited, 150, 175. 

St Albans, Battles of, 176, 177. 

St John, Sir John, 156. 

St Maur, William, in alliance with Gilbert Marfhal 
againfl Morgan ap Howel, 103. The anceflor 
of the Seymours Dukes of Somerfet, 26a 

St Quentin. See Dudtm. 

Saintonge, Battle of, 115. 

Salifbury, Earls o£ See ManiacuU—NevUU. 
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Sandford's Genealogical Hiflory cited, 179. Mif- 
take in antedating William Herbert's Earldom 
of Pembroke, ib. 
Sands, Lord, Chamberlain to Henry VIH, 303. 
Sap, Defence of, by Walter de Clare, 44 n. 
Savoy, Peter de, Earl of Richmond, 105, 115. 
Saxon Chronicle cited, 12. 
Scharf, Mr. George, on Queen Elizabeth's Pro- 

ceffion, 316. 
Scobell's K&& and Ordinances quoted, 233. 
Scrope, Richard, Archbifhop of York, Confpiracy 
and death of, 169. 
„ Henry, Lord, of Maiham, 171. 
Segrave, Stephen, Judiciary to Henry IH, 94. 
*, Gilbert. 116. 
„ Sir John, his military engagement with the 

lail Roger Bigod, 131. 
„ John, 3rd Baron, 145, 150, 158, 
Seldon on Fleta cited, 136. 
Sepulture^ Right of, acquired by payment of tithes, 

45- 

Seymour, Henry, Lord Beauchamp, 256. 
,» Edward, Duke of Somerfet, the Prote£tor, 

209, 256. 
„ William, Marquis of Hertford, reftored to 
Dukedom of Somerfet, 261. 

Shakefpeare, His reprefentation of William Marflial 
Earl of Pembroke. 71. Of Thomas Mowbray 
Duke of Norfolk, 168. Of Thomas Earl Mar- 
(hal, his fon, 169. Of John, 4th Duke of 
Norfolk, 176. Of William Herbert Earl of 
Pembroke, 182. Of Sir Walter Herbert, his 
fon, 193. Of the Earl of Worcefter as Lord 
Chamberlain, 204. Of Jack Cade's Rebellion, 
175 n. 

Sidney, Sir Henry, hk relloration of alleged tomb 
of Richard Strongbow, 63. 

Siward, Richard ally of Richard Marfhal, 94, 97, 100. 

Skidmore, Sir John, 179. 

SOMEBSBT, ChaBLBS, 1ST EaRL OF WOBCSSTEB, 

199. 

„ Henry, 2nd Earl of Wobcestbr, 205. 
„ Thomas, his fon, died in the Tower, 207. 
,, Sir Charles, another fon, flandard-bearer to 
Queen Elizabeth, 207. 



Somerfet, Francis, another fon, killed at Pinkey, 207. 
„ William, 3bd Eabl of Wobcestbr, 209. 
„ Edwabd, 4TH Eabl of Wobcbstbb, 2x2. 
„ Sir Thomas, his fon, Vifcount Somerfet of 

Caffel, 213, 215, 258. 
„ Sir Charles, another fon, 215. 
„ Sir Edward, another fon, 215. 
„ Henby, 1ST Mabquis of Wobcbsteb, 216. 
„ Lord Charles, his fon, 223. 
„ Edwabd, 2ND Mabquis, 220, 226, 238. 
„ Margaret, his widow, 220, 235. 254. 
„ Henby. ist Duke of Beaufobt, 219, 230, 

254- 
„ Charles, Lord Herbert, his fon, 2(0, 262. 
„ Dukes of, See Beaufort — Seymour. 
Southe/s Lines on the imprifonment of Martin the 

Regicide at Chepllow CaRle, 250. 
Sprigge's Anglia Rediviva, 224. 
SfNTOte, daughter of Herbert, Count of Senlis, i. 
Stafford, Humphrey, Earl of Devonlhire, 185. 
„ Henry, Duke of Buckingham, and his 

daughter Ann, wife ot Sir Walter Herbert, 192, 
„ Edward, Duke of Buckingham, arreR and 

trial of, 203, 204. 
Stanihuril, Richard, Authority for the story of 

Richard Strongbow's flaying his fon, 61, 62 ; 

as to burial place of Richard Marflial jutt, 90. 
Stapleton, Thomas. See Liber de Antiquis Legibus. 
Statutes, Ancient form of, 1 25. Confirmatio Char- 

tarum, ib,, 129. Articuli fuper Chartas, 127. 

De TaUagio non concedendo, 127, 128. &c. 

Prerogativa R^;is, 127; of Weflminfler. 65. 

Seealso Magna Charta, Provifionsof Oxford, &c. 
Steam Engine, Germs of invention of, 238. Slee 

Water-commanding Engine. 
Stephen, King, His creation of pfeudo-counties, 

37, 56. Defeated and taken prifoner at Lin- 

cohi, 54. Motives for advancement of Gilbert 

Strongbow, 54. Anger at his defe<5tion. 55. 
Stirling, Battle of, 124. 

Strange, John Lord, of Blackmere, and his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Mowbray, Duke 

of Norfolk, 169. 
Stbakgeways, Sib Thomas, tenant in dower of 

Striguil, 174. 
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Stnyler, Alan, firft known Englifh portrait painter, 

HS- 

StriguiL — Derivation of name, L Orthography, iL 
Collection from, for fcutage of Galway, 64, 
64 n. EiUmated at 75^ Knights' fees temp. 
William MaHhal, in. Bailiffs referred to in 
precept of Edward I, 204. 
„ Caftle. Built by William Fitzoibem, i. 
Enlarged by Roger Bigod, 119, Later addi- 
tions probably by Thomas de Brotherton, 139. 
Meffengers to, temp. Henry III, 84. In cuf- 
tody of John de Monmouth on death of William 
Marlhal, jun., 91 ; and again, on that of Gilbert 
Marihal, 106. Surrendered by Gilbert Mar- 
fhal to Henry III, and reflored, in. Diflinc- 
tive features from ordinary type of Edwardian 
Caflle, no. Cuftody in i Edward II, com- 
mitted to John de Cromwell, 134. Victualled 
for defence againfl Queen liabella and Morti- 
mer, 139. For later events, see Chepstow, 
„ Earldom o£ Title given by Caradoc of 
Llancarvan to Gilbert de Clare of Tonbridge, 
34* 45i 5<^- Title ufed indifferently by holders 
of an Earldom, 37. William Marihal girt with 
the fword of the Earldom, 71. View enter- 
tained of it by the Lords' Committee on the 
Dignity of a peer, 71, 191. 

Strongbow. See Clart. Name attributed to Gil- 
bert of Tonbridge by Caradoc of Llancarvan, 
34> 35. To " all the early Clares," by Mr. 
Wakeman,55. ItsoriginaccordingtoTrivet,56. 

Strutf s R^;al and Ecdeiiaftical Antiquities. Por- 
trait of Margaret Plantagenet, 145. Miflake 
as to allied patent to Thomas de Brotherton, 

i35» '59- 

Subinfeudation, Sydem of 39. 

Surrey, Henry Howard Earl kA^ 159. 

' „ Thomas Holland, Duke of and Earl of Kent, 
169. 
„ Countels of. See Marshal'-^Mdud, 

Sutton, Eleanor, third wife of Charles Somerfet 
Earl of Worcefter, 203. 

Sword of the Earldom of Striguil, 71. 

Talbot, Elizabeth, defpoSed by Defpenfer of Good- 
rich Castle, 138. 



Talbot, Thomas, Vifcount LiQe, married Margaret 
Herbert, 187. 

Tanner's Notitia Monaftica cited, 41- 

Taylor, Arthur, Glory of Royalty cited, 135. 
„ Edgar, Tranflation of Mailer Wace quoted, a. 
„ Jeremy, imprisoned in Chepstow Caflle, 250. 

Terouenne, Siege of, 201. 

Tewkelbury, Battle of, 189. 
„ Chronicle referred to, 116. 

Thetford Priory, 132. 

Thin-l'Eveque, Capture of, 147. 

Thomas, Morgan and David, 190. 
„ Rhys ap, 192. 
„ Sir William ap, of Raglan, 178. 

Throckmorton, Major, 227. 

Tidenham owned by William Count d'Eu, 17. 

Tintern Abbey founded by Walter de Clare, 28, 30. 
Doubts as to whether on fite of prefent build- 
ing, 30, 30 n. Confirmation charter of William 
Marfhal jun., 85. Monumental effigy found 
there, 109. Flooring tiles with arms of Bigod, 
132 ; of Clare, 63 ; of Wairen^ 1 14. Built by 
Roger Bigod, 120. His further benefa<5lion, 
131. Received no benefiai£tions from the 
Mowbrays, 181. Bequefl by William Herbert 
Earl of Pembroke, 181, 186. DifTolution and 
grant to Henry Earl of Worcefler, 207. 
„ Chronicle, 28, 31. 

Tithes, Arbitrary appropriation o( and confequent 
right of biuial, 45. 

Titles of honour, Defcent of Norman and Englifh^ 

37. 
Titular Earldoms difcuffed, 37. 
Toeni, Roger de, and his daughter Adeliza, wife of 

William Fitzofbem, 1 1. 
Tonbridge CaRle acquired by Richard de Bien- 
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